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<V  H A KE  S P E A R S 
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P LO  CACO  S MO  S: 


WHOLE  ART 


HAIRDRESSING; 

) P C%  L 

WHEREIN  IS  CONTAINED, 

Ample  RULES  for  the  YOUNG  ARTIZAN, 

MORE  PARTICULARLY  FOR 

LADIES  WOMEN,  VALETS,  &c.  &c. 

AS  W E L L AS 

Directions  for  Perfons  to  drefs  their  own  Hair; 

ALSO 

t 

Ample  and  wholefome  Rules  to  preferve  the  Hair. 

.The  Hair  completely  analyzed,  as  to  its  Growth,  Nature, 
Colour,  &c.  and  all  and  every  Article  ufed  in  the  Hair, 
on  the  Head,  Face,  &c.  as.  False  Hair,  Perfumery, 
Cosmetics,  &c.  clearly  analyzed  and  examined ; with  a 
Hiftcry  of  the  HAIR  and  HEAD  DRESS,  from  the  ear- 
liell  Ages  to  the  prelent  Time,  particularly  as  they  haveap- 
peared  upon  the  Engiifh  Stage  for  thefe  lail  Two  Hundred 
Years  ; with  Strictures  on  the  prefent  Performers  belonging 
to  each  Theatre. 

I 

The  Plan  of  this  Work  requiring  it,  there  are  alfo  com- 
plete Rules  for  the  Management  of  Children  and  Educa- 
tion of  Youth  ; and  excellent  Rules  for  the  Prefervation  of 
the  Health  and  Happinefs  of  Age  ; being  a Guide  through 
the  Seven  Ages  of  Man  : The  whole  interfperfed  with  Moral 
Thoughts,  being  neceflaryfor  all  Families. 

By  JAMES  STEWART. 

With  an  elegant  Front  is  piece,  and  other  Copper-Plates. 

LONDON: 

Printed  for  the  Author,  No.  iz,  Old  Broad-Street;  and  fold  by 
all  the  Bookl'ellers  in  Town  and  Country. 
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T O 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

GEORGE 

RRINCE  OF 

WALES. 


BORN  poffeffed,  in  a fupreme  degree,  of 
every  gift  Heaven  and  Nature  can  be- 
llow, You,  Royal  Sir,  fhine  the  bright 
morning  flar  of  our  Weftern  Hemifphere. 
The  youth  of  the  mold  mighty  empire  in 
the  world,  point  to  You  for  all  that  is 
graceful,  and  all  that  is  aimiable : Can  it 
then  be  wondered  at  by  your  Royal  High- 
nefs,  that  a Work,  defignedto  preferve  and 
improve  the  firft  ornament  of  the  human 
frame,  fhould  long  to  lay  itfelf  at  the  feet 
of  your  Royal  Highnefs,  where  the  Graces 

all  concentre,  and  with  unrivalled  luftre 
delight  to  dwell  ? 

Long,  as  you  are  how,  may  your  Royal 
Highnefs  be  the  idol  of  every  heart  in  thefe 

king- 


DEDICATION. 

kingdoms ; and  when  the  gout  for  youthful 
pleafure,  the  fpring  of  life,  is  blown  over, 
may  your  R.oyal  Highnefs  continue  to  be 
the  pattern  for  all  in-born  as  well  as  all 
outward  accomplifhments.  May  you  fifine 
forth  the  brighteft  fummer  fun  ; the  glory  of 
the  world;  the  Arabian  bird  of  your  native 
Land.  May  your  Royal  Highnefs  not  only 
copy,  but  excel  the  fame,  the  glory,  the  vir- 
tues of  your  Anceftors.  Under  your  aufpi- 
cies  again  dial]  we  fee  Crefiy,  Poictiers,  and 
Agincourt,  renewed.  Drakes,  Howards, 
Raleighs,  Blakes,  and  Yorks,  yet  lhall 
fweep  the  feas,  and  bear  the  Britifh  thunder 
round  the  world.  In  your  Royal  Highnefs 
fhall  we  fee  joined  the  immortal  heroifm  of 
our  third  Edward,  with  the  valour  of  his 
darling  fon,  blended  with  his  fvveetnefs  of 
manners  and  his  mild  humanity.  With  the 
glorious  ambition  of  the  fifth  Henry,  joined 
to  the  comely  perfon  of  the  fvvift,  intrepid, 
and  warlike  Edward  the  fourth  : the  caution 
of  the  wife  and  ceconomical  feventh  Henry ; 
incorporated  with  the  ftill  more  endearing 
virtues  of  the  domeftic  and  pious  martyr 
Charles.  But  Mighty  and  ever  Royal  Sir, 
would  you  look  for  all  in  one,  bend  your 

eye 
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eye  towards  the  Britifh  throne : there  may 
You  anticipate  what  mod:  certainly  the  womb 
of  time  fhall  bring  forth,  when  their  facred 
Majefties,  your  Royal  Parents,  will  be  deemed 
the  mcft  patriotic  Pair  this  country  ever  be- 
held. From  fo  fair  an  example,  what  have 
we  not  to  hope  from  your  Royal  Ilighnefs ; 
and  what  the  Youth  of  this  country  from 
fuch  happy  views.  For, 


“ Taught  by  virtue  they  may  climb, 
“ Higher  than  the  Harry  chime  ; 

“ Or  if  virtue  feeble  were, 

“ Heaven  itfelf  would  ftoop  to  her.” 


Bending  lowly  with  all  poffible  deference, 
loyal  refpedt  and  affection,  I fubfcribe  my- 
felf  moil  humbly. 

Your  Royal  Highnefs’s 
mod  devoted 

obedient  Servant, 


London,  Aug. 

12,  I781. 


JAMES  STEWART. 
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PLOCACOSMOS 

O Rj 

THE  WHOLE  ART  OF 

HAIR-DRESSING,  &c* 


“ His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  fublime,  declar’d 
“ Abfolute  rule;  and  hyacinthin  locks 
“ Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung, 

“ Sluft’ring,  but  not  beneath  his  fhoulder  broad. 

1 

*s  She,  as  a veil  down  to  the  (lender  waift, 

“ Her  unadorned  golden  trefles  wore, 

“ Difhevell’d,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav’d, 

« As  the  vine  curls  the  tendrils.” 

T.H  E poets  have  in  all  ages  dwelt,  to  a degree 
of  rapture,  on  the  grace  and  ornament  the 
hair  givrs  to  the  human  frame:  even  in  the  molt 
barbarous  climes  and  dates,  the  want  of  it  has 
been  deemed  a reproach,  and  held  in  fuch  ridi- 
cule, that  they  condantly  had  recourfc  to  fuits  of 
falfe  hair  as  a fubftitute.  Yet,  though  bards,  phy- 
ficians,  and  philofophers,  have  all  taken  fuch  pains 

B to 
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to  exprels  their  femiments  of  the  effect  ft  had  on 
them,  not  one  has  laid  down  proper  rules  to  pro- 
mote or  retain  this  ornament  of  mankind. 

As  neither  my  abilities  nor  inclination  wouldi 
lead  me  to  fport  with  the  reader’s  patience,  if  l 
were  not  in  hopes  that  in  fome  inftances  I fhaU 
give  entire  fatisfa&ion,  as  well  as  from  the  fuccefc 
this  met  with  in  it’s  original  ftate ; I will,  therefore, 
give  full  fcope  to  my  thoughts,  and  rife  or  fail  by 
the  free  voice  of  the  public. 

I have  the  vanity  to  imagine  I (hall  fully  pleafe, 
relating  to  the  primary  article  in  the  tide  of  this, 
work ; thereby  rendering  it  uiefut  in  a literal  fettle, 
and  amply  worth  the  purchafe.  Why  then  fhculd 
I veprefs  my  with  to  be  ferviceable  to  mankind  in 
more  relpe&s  than  cute  ? I will  freely  own,  that 
fome  of  the  articles  here  treated  upon  have  already 
been  nobly  difcuSed  by  the  able  ft  pens : yet  my 
reafbns  are  obvious  and  manifold,  why  I give  thefe 
rules  fo  copioulty  in  this  work.  Dire&ions  for 
the  management  of  children,  for  the  education  of 
youth,  and  for  the  promotion  of  health,  are  of 
themfelves  fo  tedious  and  dry,  and  ulhered  into 
the  world  in  fo  ferious  and  voluminous  a manner, 
that  not  one  in,  ten  thoufand  of  mankind  knows 
there  are  fuch ; or  if  they  did,  they  would  not 
trouble  themfelves  to  examine  them,  on  account 
of  the  awful  and  tremendous  form  they  bear.  To 
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thofe  who  may  be  averfe  to  much  reading  from 
choice,  to  thofe  who  may  not  have  time  to  bellow, 
and  to  thofe  who  may  not  have  it,  in  their  power 
to  unfold  multitudes  of  volumes,  I particularly 
addrefs  mylelf,  fully  affixing  them,  they  will  here 
find  the  efTence  and  marrow  of  all  that  ever  has 
been  written  concerning  the  management  of  chil- 
dren, the  education  of  youth,  the  promotion  of 
health,  and  the  paths  of  wifdom  and  happinefs 
through  life,  clearly  pointed  out.  Thofe  who 
choofe  to  peru fe  it,  will  really  find  it, 

A guide  for  thee,  O man,  “ both  when  thou  climb’ft, 

“ And  when  high  noon  haft  gain’d,  and  when  thou  fail’d.’* 

■ i 

Befides  the  reafons  above  fpecified,  I have 
mentioned  others  in  my  Preface,  for  rearing  my 
pile  on  this  plan,  which  I ftill  think  of  fome  im- 
portance. The  rules,  therefore,  I here  give, 
interfperfed  with  my  own  remarks,  are,  if  I may 
fo  exprefs  myfelf,  as  fo  many  pills  gilded  or  fweet- 
ened  to  invite  the  difeafed  patient ; the  whole 
beautified  with  fuch  poetical  and  moral  reflections 
as  readily  occurred,  and  feemed  to  be  moft  appli- 
cable to  my  fubjeft.  At  the  fame  time,  I (hall 
never  lofe  fight  of  my  grand  objeft,  the  hair ; 
but  point  out  infallible  and  wholefome  rules  for 
keeping  and  wearing  it,  from  the  firft  hour  oflife, 
to  the  latefl  period  of  exigence.  Thefe  rules  alone, 
carrying  with  them  not  only  the  prefer vation  of 
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the  hair,  but,  I would  humbly  prefume,  in  fome 
degree,  the  entire  health  of  the  human  frame, — 
will,  I flatter  myfelf,  at  lead  gain  the  approbation 
of  my  friends,  who  well  know  how  extenfive  my 
experience  has  been  in  that  branch,  whatever  may 
be  their  reception  with  the  public  at  large. 
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AGE  the  FIRST. 


<5  All  the  world’s  a ftage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 

<f  They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances; 

<{  And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

*c  His  a£ls  being  feven  ages. — ?At  firft,  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  it’s  nurfe’s  arms.” 


H O can  behold  the  fweet  innocent  play- 


• * ful  in  the  lap  of  it’s  delightful  mother,  all 

unconfcious  of  it’s  future  fate,  and  not  be  deeply 
intereded  in  rendering  it’s  bodily,  as  well  as  mental, 
accomplifhments  complete  ? Indeed,  nature  has 
ftirred  up  an  uncommon  degree  of  anxiety  in  the 
parents’  breads  at  this  critical  period ; and  it  muft 
be  confelfed,  that,  were  her  dictates  implicitly 
obeyed,  the  mod  powerful  language  would  but 
difhonor  her  precepts.  Yet  the  dear  guide  is 
totally  perverted,  or  mifunderdood,  by  thofe  who 
even  go  in  fearch  of  her;  it  being  a melancholy 
truth,  that  not  one  in  a thoufand,  born  in  thefe 
lands,  can  be  called  a genuine  fon  of  nature; 
being  in  body,  as  well  as  mind,  biaffed  and 
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thwarted  by  a corrupt  education.  It  fhould  be 
engraven  on  every  parent’s  heart,  that,  under 
Divine  Providence,  the  bed  'gift  they  can  beftow 
on  their  children  is,  a robuft,  well  formed  con- 
flituuon,  and  a well-regulated  education.  Thefe 
are  not  like  riches,  which  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning  and  fly  away;  but  will  abide  while  the 
breath  remains : the  fird  will  bear  them  with  manly 
fortitude  through  life;  and  the  latter  will  form 
them  for  reflection,  the  fource  of  every  happinefs 
below.  We  are  born  weak,  we  have  need  of 
help;  we  are  born  deditute  of  every  thing,  we 
ftand  in  need  of  abidance ; w©  are  born  dupid, 
we  have  need  of  underftanding.  All  that  we  arc 
not  pofleffed  of  at  our  birth,  and  w'hich  we  require 
when  grown  lip,  is  bedowed  on  us  by  nature  and 
education.  The  early  part  of  education  is  that 
which  concerns  us  mod,  and  belongs  incontedably, 
nay,  is  pointed  out  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  to  the 
province  of  the  females.  It  is  to  the  tender  and 
provident  mother,  fays  an  excellent  author,  I ad- 
drefs  myfelf,  who  is  prudent  enough  to  leave  the 
beaten  road,  and  feeks  to  prefervethis  rifingfhrub 
from  the  fhocks  of  human  prejuoice.  Cultivate, 
water  the  young  plant  before  it  die;  fo  (hall  its 
fruit  be  hereafter  delicious  to  your  tade.  Ereft 
an  early  fence  around  the  difpofition  of  your 
child;  others  may  delineate  it's  extent,  but  it 
remains  with  you  only  to  raife  the  barrier. 
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Gbfcrve  Mature,  and  follow  the  trad  fhe  has 
delineated.  She  continually  excrcifes  her  chil- 
dren, and  fortifies  their  confticutions  by  experience 
of  every  kind,  inuring  them  betimes  to  grief  and 
pain.  In  cutting  their  teeth,  they  experience  the 
fever ; griping  cholics  throw  them  into  convulfxons; 
the  hooping-cough  fotfocates,  and  worms  torment 
them  ; forfeits  corrupt  their  blood,  and  the  various 
fermentations  their  humors  are  fohjcfct  to,  cover 
them  with  dangerous  eruptions;  aim  oft  the  whole 
period  of  childhood  is  ficknefs  and  danger;  half 
the  children  that  are  born  dying  before  they  are 
eight  years  old.  In  pafTrng  through  this  coarfe  of 
experiments,  the  child  gathers  firength  and  forti- 
tude ; and  as  foon  as  he  is  capable  of  living,  the 
principle*  of  life  become  lefs  precarious.  This  is 
the  rule  of  nature ; why  fiiould  you  aft  contrary 
thereto  ? Do  not  you  fee,  that  by  endeavouring 
to  correct  her  work,  you  fpoil  it,  and  prevent  the 
execution  of  her  deigns  ? A £1  you  from  without, 
as  ft&c  does  within : this,  according  to  you,  would 
increafe  the  danger ; on  the  contrary,  it  wifi  create 
adiverfton,  and  leffen  it.  Experience  ftiews,  that 
children  delicately  educated  die  in  a greater  pro- 
portion than  others,  provided  you  do  not  make 
them  exert  themfelves  beyond  their  powers : lefs 
rifk  is  run  by  exercifr.ig,  than  by  indulging  them 
in  eafe  : inure  them  by  degrees  to  thofe  inconve- 
niences they  muft  one  day  fuffer:  harden  their 
bodies  to  the  intemperance  of  the  feafons,  climates** 

and 
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and  elements;  to  hunger,  third,  and  fatigue:  irf 
a word,  dip  them  in  the  waters  of  Styx.  I he 
obvious  parts  of  nature  are  all  forfaken  in  a dif- 
ferent manner,  when,  inftead  of  negle&ing  the 
duties  of  a mother,  a woman  carries  them  to 
excels ; when  fhe  makes  an  idol  of  her  child ; in- 
creafes  it’s  weaknefs,  by  preventing  its  fenfe  of 
it;  and,  as  if  file  could  emancipate  him  from  the 
laws  of  nature,  prevents  every  approach  of  pain 
or  diftrefs,  without  thinking  that  for  the  fake  of 
preferving  him  atprefent  from  a few  trifling  incon- 
veniences, file  is  accumulating  on  his  head  a diftant 
load  of  anxieties  and  misfortunes ; without  thinking 
that  it  is  a barbarous  precaution,  to  enervate  and 
indulge  the  child  at  the  expence  of  the  man, 
Thetis,  fays  the  fable,  in  order  to  render  her  fon  / 
invulnerable,  plunged  him  into  the  waters  of  Styx  : 
this  is  an  expreflive  and  beautiful  allegory.  1 he 
cruel  mothers  I am  fpeaking  of,  fays  the  fame 
judicious  author,  aftdireaiy  contrary  ; by  plunging 
their  children  in  foftnefs  and  effeminacy,  they 
render  them  more  tender  and  vulnerable;  they 
lay  open,  as  it  were,  their  nerves  to  every  fpecies 
of  affliaing  fenfations,  to  which  they  will  certainly 
fall  a prey  as  they  grow  up. 

• Before  the  body  has  acquired  a fettled  habit, 

we  may  give  it  any  we  pleafe  without  danger : but 

when  it  has  once  attained  it’s  full  growth  and 

confidence,  every  alteration  is  hazardous.  A child 

will 
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will  bear  thofe  viciffitudes,  which  to  a man  would 
be  infupportable  : the  foft  and  pliant,  fibres  of  the 
former  readily  yield  to  impreffion ; thofe  of  the 
latter  arc  more  rigid,  and  are  reduced  only  by 
violence  to  recede  from  the  forms  they  have  af- 
fumed.  We  may,  therefore,  bring  up  a child 
robull  and  hearty,  without  endangering  either  it’s 
life  or  health ; and  though  even  fome  rifle  were 
run  in  this  refped,  it  would  not  afford  fufficient 
caufe  of  hefitation,  fince  we  cannot  make  choice 
of  a more  fuitable  opportunity  for  engaging  the 
many  difficulties  infeparable  from  human  life,  than 
that  period  wherein  we  take  them  at  the  lead  dis- 
advantage- In  general,  little  more  is  thought  o. 
in  the  education  of  a child,  than  to  preferve  his 
being : this  is  not  enough  ; he  ought  to  learn  how  to 
preferve  himfelf  when  he  is  grown  up  to  manhood  ; 
to  fupport  the  (hocks  of  fortune ; to  bear  riches  or 
poverty;  and  to  live,  if  occafion  require,  either 
amidft  mountains  of  ice  in  Greenland,  or  on  the 
burning  rocks  of  Malta.  You  may  take  what  pre- 
caution you  pleafe  to  preferve  his  life,  he  muft 
inevitably  die  ; and  though  his  death  may  not  be 
juftly  charged  to  your  folic.itude,  your  pains  will, 
in  a great  meafure,  be  thrown  away.  It  is  lefs 
needful  to  preferve  your  child  from  death,  than 
to  teach  him  how  to  live;  to  live  is  not  merely  to 
breathe  ; it  is  to  ad,  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  our 
organs,  cur  fenfes,  our  faculties,  and  all  thofe 
parts  of  the  human  frame,  which  contribute  to  the 
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confcioufnefs  of  our  exiflcnce.  The  man  who  has 
lived  mod,  is  not  he  who  has  furvived  the  greateft 
number  of  years ; but  he  who  has  experienced 
molt  of  life.  A man  may  be  buried  at  an  hun- 
dred years  of  age,  who  died  in  his  cradle  : fuch 
a one  would  have  been  a gainer  by  dying  young; 
at  leaft,  if  he  had  lived,  in  our  fenfe  of  the  word, 
till  the  time  of  his  deceafe. 

All  our  wifdom  conlilts  in  fervile  prejudices; 
all  our  cuftoms  arc  nothing  but  (ubjeclion,  con- 
finement, and  reftraint.  Civilized  man  is  born, 
lives,  and  dies,  in  flavery ; at  his  birth,  he  is 
bound  up  in  fwaddling  clothes ; and  at  his  death, 
nailed  down  in  his  coffin  : as  long  as  he  wears  the 
appearance  of  the  human  form,  he  is  confined  by 
our  inflitutions.  It  is  faid,  fome  midwives  pie- 
tend  to  mould  the  heads  of  new-born  infants,  in 
order  to  give  them  a more  proper  form  ; and  their 
pretenfions  are  admitted  as  ftrange  , infatuation. 
Our  heads  arc  very  ill  conflrucled  by  the  Author 
of  our  being;  weave,  therefore,  to  have  them 
new  modelled,  on  the  outfide  by  the  midwife, 
and  within  bv  the  philofopher! — 1 he  Caribbeans 
are  a much  happier  people. 

With  us,  an  infant  no  fooner  leaves  the  womb 
of  it’s  mother,  and  has  hardly  enjoyed  the  liberty 
of  moving  and  firetching  it's  limbs,  than  it  is  clapt 
again  into  confinement ; it  is  fwathed,  it  s head 

fixed, 
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fixed,  it’s  legs  dretched  out  at  full  length,  and  it’s 
arms  placed  draight  down  by  the  fide  of  it’s  body. 
In  this  manner  it  is  bound  tight  with  cloths  and 
bandages,  fo  that  it  cannot  dir  a limb : indeed,  it 
is  fortunate  if  the  poor  thing  be  not  fo  muffled  up, 
as  to  be  unable  to  breathe  ; or  if  fo  much  precau- 
tion be  taken,  as  to  lay  it  on  it’s  fide,  in  order  that 
the  fluid  excrements  voided  at  the  mouth  may 
defeend  of  themfelves;  for  the  helplefs  infant  is 
not  at  liberty  to  turn  it’s  head,  to  facilitate  their 
difeharge. 

A new-born  infant  requires  to  be  at  liberty,  to 
move  and  ftretch  it’s  limbs,  to  fhake  off  that  numb- 
nefs  in  which,  moulded  together  in  a heap,  they 
have  remained  fo  long.  They  are  ftretched  out, 
it  is  true ; but  they  are  prevented  from  moving  : 
even  the  head  itfeff  is  rendered  immoveable  by 
day-bands ; fo  that  one  would  imagine,  the  nurfes 
were  afraid  the  poor  creature  fhould  have  the 
appearance  of  being  alive.  Hence  the  impulfive 
force  of  thofe  internal  parts  of  the  body  difpofed 
to  increafe,  finds  an  infurmountable  obdacle  to 
the  movement  required  to  accelerate  their  growth. 
The  infant  is  continually  making  fruitlefs  efforts, 
which  wade  it’s  powers,  or  retard  their  progrefs* 
More  compreffed,  more  confined,  and  Id’s  at  eafe 
in  it’s  fwaddling  clothes,  than  in  it’s  mother's 
womb ; I fee  not  what  it  has  gained  by  it’s  birth. 
This  date  of  inaction  and  condraint,  in  which  the 
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limbs  of  infants  are  confined,  cannot  fail  to  prevent 
the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  fecretion  of 
humors;  to  hinder  the  child’s  growth  and  ftrength, 
and  alter  his  natural  conftitution.  In  countries 
where  no  fuch  extravagant  precautions  are  taken, 
the  people  are  tall,  robult,  and  well-proportioned: 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  thofe,  where  infants  are 
thus  treated,  fwarm  with  hunch-backed,  crookcd- 
legged,  lame,  rickety,  and  deformed  perfons  of 
every  kind.  Left  their  bodies  fhould  not  grow 
diftorted,  from  their  being  at  liberty  to  move 
freely,  wre  are  always  in  hafte  to  diftort  them 
effeftually,  by  putting  them  into  a prefs we  vo- 
luntarily deprive  them  of  the  ufe  of  their  limbs, 
for  fear  they  fhould  by  accident  hurt  or  maiin 
themfelves.  May  not  fuch  a cruel  reftraint  have 
an  efFeft  on  their  difpofition,  as  w'ell  as  their  tem- 
perament? Their  firft  fenfations  are  thofe  ol 
uncafinefs  and  pain  ; they  find  an  obftacle  oppofed 
to  every  motion  they  are  inclined  to ; more  un- 
happy than  a criminal  in  chains,  they  are  continu- 
ally making  vain  efforts,  till  their  patience  is 
exhaufted,  and  they  vent  their  anxiety  in  ciies. 

Do  thofe  polite  mothers,  wdio,  difengaged  from 
the  trouble  of  children,  indulge  themfelves  in  the 
amufements  of  the  town,  know  the  treatment  their 
harmlefs  infants  may  at  the  fame  time  receive  in 
the  country  ? How  often  is  the  little  innocent, 
when  it’s  nurfe  is  in  the  lead  hurry,  hung  up  on  a 
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peg,  like  a bundle  of  clouts,  there  to  remain  cru- 
cified till  other  bufincfs  be  leifurely  difpatched ! 
Such  children,  as  have  been  found  in  this  fituation, 
have  been  obferved  to  be  always  black  in  the  face ; 
the  ftomach  being  violently  compreffed,  preventing 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  forcing  it  into 
the  head.  In  the  mean  while,  the  poor  little 
creatures  were  fuppofed  to  be  very  patient,  becaufe 
thev  had  not  power  to  cry.  I know  not  precifely 
how  long  a child  may  remain  alive  in  fuch  a fitua- 
tion ; but  I imagine  it  could  not  be  a great  while  : 
this,  however,  I think,  is  one  of  the  greateft  con- 
veniences of  Twaddling  clothes.  It  is  pretended, 
that  children  nnfwathed  would  be  fubjeft  to  various 
accidents  from  their  reftlefi’nefs,  deftru&ive  to  the 
perfect  formation  of  their  limbs:  this  is  one  of 

i 

thofe  futile  arguments  of  our  falfe  reafoning,  which 
has  never  been  confirmed  by  experience.  Of  the 
multitude  of  children,  that,  among  people  more 
rational  than  us,  are  nurfed  without  laying  any 
reftraint  on  the  motion  of  their  limbs,  we  fhall  not 
find  one  that  wounds  or  maims  himfelf : thev  are 

J 

incapable  of  moving  with  fufficient  force  to  hurt 
themfelves ; and  if  their  limbs  ever  get  into  a 
wrong  fituation,  the  uneafinefs  they  feel  foon  in- 
duces them  to  change  it. 

The  duties  of  women  are  by  no  means  equivo- 
cal; but  it  is  difputed,  whether,  under  their 
prefent  contempt  for  them,  it  may  not  be  the  fame 
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thing  to  a child,  if  it  be  nourifhed  by  the  milk  of 
it’s  mother,  or  of  any  other  p^rfon.  This  queflion 
fliould  be  determined  by  phyficians,  who  generally 
refolve  it  as  the  women  would  have  them ; and  I 
think  it  may  be  better  for  a child  to  be  nourifhed 
by  the  milk  of  an  healthy  nurfe,  than  of  a difeafed 
or  ill-conditioned  mother,  if  there  be  any  new 
evil  to  fear  from  her  conditution.  But  is  the 
quedion  anfwered  by  a phyfical  folution  only  ? 
Has  a child  lefs  need  of  a mother’s  tendernels, 
than  of  her  bread  ? Other  women,  nay,  brutes 
might  afford  it  the  milk,  which  fhe  refufes;  but 
the  folicitude,  the  tendernefs  of  a mother  cannot 
be  fupplied.  She  who  fuckles  the  child  of  another, 
inftead  of  her  own,  mult  be  a bad  mother ; how 
then  can  it  be  expcCted  flic  fhould  make  a good 
nurfe?  She  may,  it  is  true,  become  fo  in  time ; 
but  (lowly,  and  as  habit  takes  the  place  of  nature. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  neglected  child  would  have 
time  enough  to  perifh,  before  his  nurfe  had  ac- 
quired a maternal  affeflion  for  him. 

There  rcfults,  even  from  this  poffible  advantage, 
an  inconvenience,  which  is  of  itfelf  fuflicient  to 
deter  a woman  of  any  fenlibility  from  c rmmitting 
her  children  to  the  care  of  others;  and  this  is  that 
of  a dranger’s  partaking  with,  or  alienating  from 
her,  the  rights  of  a mother ; of  feeing  her  child 
love  another  woman  as  well,  or  betterr,  than  her- 
felf;  of  perceiving  the  affection  it  retains  for  it’s 
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natural  parent,  a matter  of  favor,  and  that  of  it’s 
adopted  one,  a duty  : for  where  I find  the  obli- 
gations of  another  duly  difeharged,  I certainly 
ought  to  look  for  the  attachment  of  the  child.  There 
are,  indeed,  many  excellent  young  women  to  be 
found,  of  a good  natural  difpofition,  who,  defpifmg 
the  tyranny  of  mode,  and  the  clamors  of  their 
fex,  venture  to  difeharge,  with  a virtuous  intre- 
pidity, the  molt  delightful  obligations  nature  can 
impofe.  May  their  number  be  augmented  by  the 
influence  of  that  happinefs,  which  is  deftined  for 
thofc  who  engage  in  fo  pleafing  a talk ! I will 
venture,  and  that  on  the  authority  of  the  molt 
obvious  reafoning,  and  on  obfervations  that  have 
never  deceived  me,  to  promife  Inch  worthy  mo- 
thers a real  and  conltant  attachment  on  the  part  of 
their  hufbands,  and  a truly  filial  affection  on  that 
of  their  children  ; the  elteem  and  refpefit  of  the 
public,  happy  delivery,  fpeedy  reftoration  to  con- 
If  ant  and  vigorous  health,  and,  after  all,  the  plea- 
fure  of  feeing  their  daughters  follow  their  example, 
and  recommend  it  to  others. 

As  foon  as  the  child  is  born,  it  is  waflied  with 
warm  water,  ufuallv  mixed  with  wine.  This  ad- 
dition  of  wine  appears  tome  little  necelTary;  as 
no  fluid  is,  in  it’s  natural  date,  in  fermentation, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  thought,  that  the  ufe  of  an  arti- 
ficial liquor  is  needful  to  our  prefervation.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  the  precaution  of  warming  the 
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water  may  be  as  well  difpenfed  with ; and,  in  fafft, 
amongft  many  different  people,  their  children  are 
taken  immediately  after  their  birth,  and  bathed  in 
the  river  or  fea  without  further  ceremony.  But 
our’s,  enervated  before  they  are  born,  by  effemi- 
nate habits  of  their  parents,  bring  into  the  world 
with  them  conflitutions  already  fpoiled,  and  which 
will  not  bear  to  be  fubmitted  immediately  to  thofe 
experiments,  which  are  neceffary  to  eftablifh  them. 
It  is  by  degrees  only,  they  are  to  be  reftored  to 
their  native  vigor : follow  then,  at  firft,  the  efta- 
blifhed  cuftom,  and  depart  from  it  by  degrees. 
Children  fhould  be  frequently  wafhed ; their  un- 
avoidable uncleanlinefs  fufficiently  indicates  the 
neceflity  of  it : but  as  they  gain  ftrength,  diminifh 
by  degrees  the  warmth  of  the  water,  till  you  come 
at  length  to  wafh  them,  winter  and  fummer,  with 
it  quite  cold,  or  even  freezing.  As,  in  order  not 
to  expofe  them  to  danger,  this  diminution  mull  be 
flow,  gradual,  and  infenfible;  a thermometer  may 
be  made  ufe  of,  to  meafure  the  degree  of  heat  or 
cold  exaflly. 

The  cuftom  of  bathing,  once  begun,  ought 
never  to  be  left  off,  but  to  be  continued  during 
life.  I confider  it  not  only  in  refpefl  to  cleanli- 
nefs  and  prefent  health,  but  alfo  as  a falutary  pre- 
caution, rendering  the  texture  of  the  fibres  more 
pliant,  and  apt  to  yield,  without  effort  or  danger, 
to  the  impreffions  of  the  various  degrees  of  heat 
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and  cold.  For  this  reafon,  I would  have  all  youth, 
as  they  grow  up,  to  accultom  themfelves  to  bathe 
in  water  of  all  the  different  degrees  of  cold  and 
heat,  from  the  utmoft  tolerable  degree  of  heat,  to 
the  fame  of  cold,  making  ufe  of  both  alternately. 
Thus,  by  habituating  themfelves  to  fupport  the 
different  temperatures  of  water,  which,  being  a 
dcnfer  fiuid,  touches  the  body  in  more  points,  and 
affecis  it  more  powerfully ; they  would  become 
almofl  infallible  to  the  changes  of  the  temperature 
of  the  air.  I would  not  have  a child,  the  moment 
he  is  at  liberty  to  breathe,  by  being  freed  from 
one  incumbrance,  be  laid  under  others  iiill  more 
reftri61ive  : no  Hay-bands,  no  rollers,  no  fwaddling 
clothes ; but  blankets  loofe  and  large  enough  to 
leave  all  it’s  limbs  at  liberty,  neither  fo  heavy  as 
to  lay  a reflraint  on  it’s  motion,  nor  fo  warm  as 
to  prevent  it’s  feeling  the  impreffion  of  the  air. 
Place  it  in  a roomy  cradle  well  lined,  where  it 
may  roll  and  tumble  about  with  eafe,  and  without 
danger.  When  it  has  gained  fufbeient  flrength, 
let  it  crawl  op  it’s  hands  and  knees  about  the  nur- 
fery;  let  it  uftf  and  flretch  it's  limbs,  and  you  will 
fee  it  daily  grow  ftronger.  Compare  it  with  a 
child  of  the  fame  age,  wrapt  up  in  fwaddling  clothes, 
and  you  will  be  aflonifhed  at  the  difference  of  their 

Cold  baths  were  long  banifhed  out  of  medicine, 
though  the  ancients  had  them  in  the  greateft  efteem ; 
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bat  the  improvements  accruing  to  phyfic,  from 
geometry  and  mechanics,  have  brought  them  into 
ufe  again;  and  the  prcfent  age  can  boaft  of  many 
noble  cures  performed  by  them,  fuch  as  were  long 
attempted  in  vain  by  the  moft  powerful  medicines. 
The  cold  bath  is  found  one  of  the  moft  univerfal 
and  innocent  remedies  yet  difcovered.  It  is  fer- 
viceable  in  moft  chronic  diftempers;  and  is  rec- 
koned fo  fafe,  that  phyficians  fometimes  prefcribe 
it  in  a beginning  phthifis,  or  confumption,  when 
the  lungs  are  but  (lightly  affe&ed.  The  effeft  of 
cold  bathing  is  attributed  not  only  to  it’s  chilnefs 
and  conftringent  power,  but,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
the  weight  of  the  water.  For,  fuppofmg  a perfon 
immerged  two  feet,  and  area  of  his  (kin  to  be 
fifteen  feet;  he  fuftains  a weight  of  water,  added 
to  that  of  air,  2280  lb.  for  2,  the  number  of 
cubical  feet  of  water  prefting  upon  a foot  fquare  of 
the  fkin,  multiplied  by  76,  the  number  of  pounds 
in  a cubical  foot  of  water,  is  152;  which  multi- 
plied by  15,  the  fuppofcd  number  of  fquare  feet  on 
the  furface  of  the  body,  is  22801b.  Troy.  Be- 
sides, the  water  in  bathing  enters  the  body,  mixes 
with  the  blood,  and  dilutes  this,  as  well  as  other 

juices. The  rile  and  progrefs  of  cold-bathing, 

and  the  cures  effe&ed  thereby,  are  deferibed  at 
large  in  Sir  j.  Floyer’s  and  Dr.  Baynard’s  hiftory 
of  cold-bathing. 
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In  tender  conflitutions,  and  fome  difeafes,  a 
moderate  warm  bath  fhould  be  ufed  before  the 
cold  bath;  the  approach  to  which  ought  to  be 
gradual.  People  of  rigid  fibres,  and  unfound 
vifcera,  are  rather  injured  by  the  cold  bath;  fat 
people  are  little  benefited  by  it;  and,  in  general, 
no  body  ought  to  go  into  it,  before  a gentle  glow 
be  excited  by  moderate  exercife.  It  is  belt  when 
the  ftomach  is  molt  empty  ; and  fuch  evacuation, 
as  the  patient's  conflitution  may  require,  ought  to 
precede  the  ufe  of  it.  The  cold  bath  is  hurtful, 
and  ought  not  to  be  ufed,  when  the  patient  con- 
tinues to  be  cold  and  numb  after  coming  out  of  it, 
notwithftanding  all  precaution  to  prevent  it.  Even 
where  immerfton  in  the  cold  bath  is  ftrengthening, 
a continuance  in  it  is  weakening,  in  proportion  to 
it’s  duration. 

It  is  well  known  that  children,  for  fome  time 
after  they  are  born,  fee  but  very  imperfectly  ; and 
M.  Petit,  after  taking  a great  deal  of  pains  to  in* 
vehisate  die  caufe  of  it,  found  it  to  be  owing  in 
part  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  cornea,  and  the  fmall 
quantity  of  their  aqueous  humor.  Not  that  the 
mere  thicknefs  of  the  cornea  would  have  this  effett, 
but  becaufe  the  thicknefs  is  owing  to  it’s  not  being 
well  ftretched,  and  confequently  having  wrinkles 
and  inequalities  on  it’s  furface,  which  occafion  an 
irregular  refraclion  of  the  light.  On  the  fame  ac- 
count alfo,  the  cornea  has  not  a fufficient  degree  of 
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convexity  to  bring  the  pencils  of  rays  to  a focus 
foon  enough.  All  thefc  defefts,  he  (hews,  are 
remedied  by  the  increafe  of  the  aqueous  humor. 
See  Dr.  PriefUcy’s  hiftory  of  vifion,  No.  IV.  to 
p.  187. 

Dr.  Harris  lias  an  cxprefs  treatife  on  the  acute 
difeafes  of  children,  De  morbis  acutis  infantium. 
Jle  takes  them  all  to  arife  from  the  humors  in  the 
prima  via  growing  four,  and  degenerating  into  the 
acidities;  which  is  confirmed  by  their  four  belches 
and  dejections.  Hence,  all  that  is  required  to 
cure  them,  is  to  combat  this  acidity,  which  is  to 
be  effected  two  ways;  by  difpofing  it  to  be  evacu- 
ated, and  by  a6tual  evacuation,  by  rhubarb  and 
other  gentle  purgatives.  To  difpofe  the  peccant 
acid  for  evacuation,  no  ludorifics  or  cordials  are 
to  be  ufed,  thofe  remedies  being  too  violent;  but 
magnefia,  crab’s  eyes  and  claws,  oyfter-fhells, 
cuttle-fifh  bones,  egg  (hells,  chalk,  coral,  pearls, 
bezoar,  burnt  ivory,  ferapings  of  unicorn’s  horns, 
Armenian  bole,  terra  figillata,  lapis  haematites, 
and  the  confeclion  of  hyacinth.  But  of  all  thefe, 
he  prefers  old  (hells  that  have  lain  long  on  the  fide 
of  the  fea,  expofed  to  the  fun,  which  is  better  than 
any  chymical  furnace. 

The  only  ufeful  part  of  medicine  is  the  hygieina  ; 
this,  however,  is  rather  a virtue  than  a feience. 
Temperance  and  excrcifc  are  the  two  bed  phyficians 
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in  the  world ; exercife  whets  the  appetite,  and  temper- 
ance prevents  the  abufe  of  it.  To  know  what  kind  ot 
regimen  is  the  moll;  falutary,  we  need  only  inquire 
what  is  that  of  thofe  people,  who  enjoy  the  greateft 
fliare  of  health,  are  the  moll  robuft,  and  live  the 
longed.  If  the  arts  of  medicine  are  found,  from 
general  obfervation,  npt  to  confer  better  health, 
or  longer  life ; the  very  proof  of  their  being  ufe- 
lefs,  fhe ws  them  to  be  hurtful ; as  fo  much  time, 
fo  many  perfons  and  things,  are  taken  up  thereby 
to  no  purpofe : not  only  the  time,  mif-fpent  in 
the  prefervation  of  life,  is  loft  from  it’s  enjoyment ; 
it  Ihould  alfo  be  deduced  from  the  duration  of 
our  lives.  A man  who  lives  fix  years  without  pby- 
ficians,  lives  more  for  himfelf  and  others,  than  he 
who  furvives  as  their  patient  for  thirty.  Having, 
fays  Rouffeau,  experienced  both,  I conceive  my- 
felf  peculiarly  authorifed  to  determine  this  point. 
I ftiall  not  go  about  to  prove  the  utility  of  manual 
labor,  and  thofe  bodily  exercifcs  which  ferve  to 
ftrengthen  the  conftitution,  and  prefcrve  health  : 
this  is  a point  which  no  body  dilputes ; inftances  of 
-longevity  are  almoft  all  of  them  found  among 
perfons  accuftomed  to  exercife,  and  who  have 
undergone  the  greateft  labor  and  fatigue. 

A child  newly  born  requires  a nurfe  newly 
delivered.  This,  I know,  has  it's  inconveniences ; 
but  as  foon  as  ever  we  depart  from  the  natural 
order  of  things,  we  find  ineonvenienees  in  every 
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attempt  to  do  right : the  only  commodious  expe- 
dient is  to  do  wrong,  and  that  is  generally  pre- 
ferred. But  I conceive,  a little  regard  fhould  be 
lad  to  the  age  of  the  nurfe’s  milk,  as  well  as  to  it’s 
quality ; new  milk  is  altogether  thin  and  waterifli  ; 
it  is  required,  indeed,  to  be  in  a manner  purgative, 
in  order  to  carry  off  the  remains  of  the  meconium, 
thickened  in  the  inteflines  of  the  new-born  infant. 
By  degrees,  the  milk  acquires  confidence,  and 
furnidies  a more  folid  aliment,  as  it  becomes  more 
capable  of  digedion.  It  is  not  without  defign, 
furely,  that,  among  females  of  every  fpecies  of 
animals,  nature  thus  varies  the  confidence  of  their 
milk,  according  to  the  age  of  their  offspring. 

It  is  requifite  that  a nurfe  fhould  live  a little 
better  than  ordinary,  and  take  more  fubdamial 
aliment ; but  not  that  die  diould  entirely  vary  her 
regimen.  A fudden  and  total  change,  even  from 
bad  to  good,  is  always  dangerous;  and  if  her  ordi- 
nary manner  of  living  preferve  her  health  and 
conditution,  whv  fhould  fhe  be  made  to  change 
it  ? The  peafants  eat  lefs  animal  food,  and  more 
vegetables,  than  our  women  in  town,  as  a regimen 
which  is  rather  favorable  than  otherwife  to  them 
and  their  children.  When  they  are  engaged  to 
fuckle  thofe  of  citizens,  they  are,  however,  obliged 
to  vary  their  aliment,  from  the  notion  that  meat 
foups  and  broths  afford  a better  chyle,  and  greater 
plenty  of  milk.  I am  not  at  all  of  this  opinion, 
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and  have  experience  on  my  fide,  fays  the  fame 
fenfible  author,  who  informs  us,  that  children  thus 
nourifhed  are  more  fubjefit  to  the  gripes  and  worms 
than  others.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  fince 
animal  fubftances,  when  petrified,  are  covered  with 
worms,  in  a manner  never  experienced  in  the  fub- 
ftance  of  vegetables.  Now  the  milk,  as  it  is  pre- 
pared in  the  animal  body,  becomes  a vegetable 
fubftance,  as  may  be  demonflrated  by  analization  : 
it  turns  readily  by  acids ; and,  fo  far  from  afford- 
ing the  leaft  appearance  of  a volatile  alkali,  as 
animal  fubftances  do,  it  yields  like  plants  an  efien- 
tial  fait.  , 

The  milk  of  thofe  women,  who  live  chieflv  on 

J 

vegetables,  is  more  fweet  and  falutary,  than  that 
of  carnivorous  females.  Formed  out  of  fubftances 
of  a fimilar  nature,  it  keeps  longer,  as  it  is  lefs 
fubjeft  to  putrefafition  ; and,  with  refpefit  to  it’s 
quantity,  every  one  knows  that  pulfe  and  vegetables 
increafe  the  quantity  of  blood  more  than  meat; 
and  why  not,  therefore  that  of  the  milk  ? I can- 
not believe  that  a child,  who  is  not  weaned  too 
foon,  or  fhould  be  weaned  only  with  vegetable 
nutriment,  and  whofe  nurfe  alfo  fhould  live  entirely 
on  vegetables,  would  ever  be  fubjefil  to  worms. 
Vegetable  aliment  may  poffibly  make  the  milk 
more  apt  to  turn  four;  but  I am  very  far  from 
regarding  four  milk  as  an  unwholefome  nutriment. 
There  are  people  in  fomc  countries  who  ufe  no 

other, 
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other,  and  yet  are  in  good  health.  The  whole 
apparatus  of  ab  for  bent  alkali  is  to  me,  indeed,  a 
piece  of  qnackery. 

There  are  fome  conftitutions,  with  which  milk 
does  not  at  all  agree ; nor  will  any  abforbent  re- 
concile it  to  the  ftomach ; while  others  digeft  it 
very  well  without  abforbents.  Much  inconvenience 
has  been  apprehended  from  the  milk  s turning  to 
curds : this  is  an  idle  apprehenfton,  becaufe  it  is 
well  known,  the  milk  always  curdles  on  the  fto- 
mach.  Hence  it  is,  that  it  becomes  an  aliment 
kdid  enough  to  nourifh  infants  and  other  animals: 
whereas,  if  it  remained  fluid,  it  would  pafs  off, 
and  afford  them  no  nouriflnnent  at  all. 

We  may  cook  up  milk  in  whatfoever  form  we. 
pleafe,  and  mix  it  with  a thoufand  abforbents,  it 
will  be  all  to  no  purpofe  ; whoever  takes  milk  into 
the  ftomach,  will  infallibly  digeft  cheefe.  The 
ftomach,  indeed,  is  particularly  calculated  to  curdle 
milk : it.  is  in  the  ftomach  of  a calf  we  find  the 

rennet. 

I am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that,  inftead  of 
changing  the  ordinary  diet  of  nurfes,  it  is  fuilicicnt 
only  to  increafe  it’s  quantity,  and  take  caie  it  is 
of  the  beft  kind  : it  is  not  from  the  nature  of  the 
aliment,  that  vegetable  foods  are  over-heating; 
it  is  their  high  feafoning  only  that  makes  them 
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unwholefome.  Reform  your  kitchen  ; throw 
afide  your  baking  and  frying-pans ; let  not  your 
butter,  fait,  or  milk  meats,  come  near  the  fire ; 
let  not  your  vegetables,  boiled  or  Hewed,  have 
any  feafoning  till  they  come  hot  to  table  : this 
kind  of  diet  will  then,  inflead  of  heating  the 
nurfe,  furnifh  her  with  milk  in  abundance,  and 
of  the  beft  quality.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a 
vegetable  diet  fhould  be  bed  adapted  for  the 
child,  and  animal  food  for  it’s  nurfe  ? There  is 
an  evident  contradiction  in  the  notion. 

It  is  particularly  in  their  earliefl  yearsrthat  the 
conftitutions  of  children  are  affected  by  the  am- 
bient air  ; it  penetrates  through  the  pores  of  their 
foft  and  delicate  fkins,  acts  powerfully  on  their 
growing  bodies,  and  makes  luch  impreffions  as 
are  never  after  effaced.  I fhould  not  advife, 
therefore,  the  taking  a woman  from  the  country, 
to  fhut  her  up  in  a dole  nurfery  in  town,  there 
to  bring  up  my  child ; I would  rather  it  fhould 
go  to  breathe  the  frefli  air  of  fome  open  village, 
than  the  {linking  atmofphere  of  a city. 

Mankind  were  not  formed  to  be  hemmed  to- 
gether in  fhoals,  but  to  fpread  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  to  cultivate  it : the  more  they  afTemble 
together,  the  more  they  corrupt  one  another. 
The  infirmity  of  the  body,  and  the  depravity  of 
the  mind,  are  both  the  inevitable  diced  of  their 
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too  numerous  concourfe.  Man  is  of  all  animals 
the  lead  adapted  to  live  in  herds.  Flocks  of 
men,  like  flocks  of  fheep,  would  all  perilh  in  a 
ftiort  time.  Their  breath  is  dedrudtive  to  their 
fellow-creatures:  nor  is  itlels  fo  in  a literal,  than 
in  a figurative  fenfe.  Sleep  and  nutriment,  when 
tpo  exadtiy  proportioned,  become  necefifary  to 
them  at  the  end  of  flared  intervals ; and,  after  a 
time,  their  propenfities  arife  not  from  phyfical 
n,eceffity,  but  from  habit ; or  rather,  habit  pro- 
duces an  additional  neceflity  to  thole  of  nature* 
This  mud  by  all  means  be  prevented. 

The  only  habit  in  which  a child  fhould  be  in- 
dulged, is  that  of  contracting  none  : he  fhould 
not  be  permitted  to  exercife  one  arm  more  that} 
tire  other ; he  fhould  not  be  ufed  to  eat,  fleep, 
or  do  any  thing  at  dated  hours ; neither  fhould 
be  left  alone  either  in  the  day  or  night.  Prepare 
early  for  his  enjoyment  of  liberty,  a*od  the  exer- 
cife of  his  natural  abilities,  by  leaving  him  in 
full  pqfieffion  of  them,  unredrained  by  artificial 
habits ; and  by  putting  him  in  a fituation  to  be 
always  mader  of  himfelf,  and  to  do  whatever  his 
refolution  prompts  him  to,  as  foon  as  he  is  able 
to  form  one.. 

Children  are  generally  weaned  too  early : the 
proper  feafon  is  indicated  by  the  cutting  of  their 
teethj  an  operation  which  is  ufually  fharp  and 
3 painful 
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jtaihftil.  At  this  time,  by  a mechanical 'i'nlfindt, 
they  carry  every  thing  which  is  put  into  their 
hands  up  to  their  mouths  ; in  order  to  facilitate 
this  talk,  therefore,  the  child  is  ufually  provided 
with  a coral,  or  other  hard  body,  to  rub  agaihft 
it’s  gums.  I am  of  opinion,  however,  this  does 
not  anfwer  the  end  propofed;  the  rubbing  of  hard 
bodies  in  this  cafe  againft  the  gums,  fo  far  from 
foftening,  mull  make  them  hard  and  callous.; 
rendering  the  teeth  ftill  more  difficult  to  cut,  aiid 
the  pain  more  acute  and  lafting.  Let  us  follow 
the  traces  of  inftindt : we  do  not  fee  the  young  of 
the  canine  fpecies,  in  cutting  teeth,  ever  gnaw 
flints,  iron3  or  bones ; but  always  wood,  leather, 
rags,  or  other  foft  fubftances,  which  tear  to  pieces, 
or  yield  to  the  impreflion  of  their  teeth.  But 
fimplicity  is  banifhed  from  every  thing,  even 
from  our  treatment  of  the  molt  Ample  of  animals, 
an  helplefs  infant : it  mull  have  bells  of  Alvei’  and 
gold,  and  corals  of  all  forts  of  price's.  What  an 
ufelefs  and  deftrudtive  apparatus  ! I Would  have 
nothing  of  all  this  : no  bells,  no  corals  for  my 
child ; but  little  natural  twigs,  taken  from  the 
tree  with  their  leaves  and  fruit;  the  dried  heads 
of  poppies,  in  which  it  might  hear  the  feeds  rat- 
tle ; or  a flick  of  liquorice,  which  it  might  fuck 
and  chew.  Thefe  would  amtife  it  as  well  as  any 
fuch  magnifleent  toys,  and  would  not  ufe  it  to 
the  luxurious  parade  of  wealth  and  diflindfion. 
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It  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  milk  meats* 
or  puddings  made  ol  new  flour,  are  not  a very 
wholefome  nutriment ; boiled  milk  and  crude 
meal  never  agreeing  well  with  the  ftomach.  In 
puddings,  the  flour  is  lei's  baked  than  in  bread  ; 
befides  that,  it  has  not  been  fermented  : panada, 
or  bread  puddings,  as  all'o  thofe  made  of  the  bell: 
rice,  I Ihould  think  much  preferable.  Eut  if 
children  muft  abfolutely  have  flour  puddings,  it 
is  proper  the  flour  Ihould  be  baked  a little  before- 
hand. Meat  broths,  and  other  lpoon-meats  of 
that  kind,  are  alfo  an  indifferent  aliment,  which 
Ihould  be  ufed  but  fparingly.  It  is  neceflary  that 
children  Ihould  accuflom  themfelves  early  to 
chew  ; this  is  the  true  way  to  facilitate  the  cutting 
of  the  teeth;  and  hence,  when  they  begin  to 
fwallow,  the  faliva  mixed  with  their  aliment  pro- 
motes digeftion.  I would,  therefore,  ufe  them 
betimes  to  chew  dried  fruits  and  crufts  of  bread. 
I would  give  them  hard  cakes  and  bifcuits  to  play 
with,  by  foftening  which  in  their  mouths,  they 
would  fometimes  fwallow  part  of  them  : thus 
they  would  cut  their  teeth  eafily,  and  wean  them- 
felves  almoft  imperceptibly.  Infants  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  country,  have  generally  a very 
good  appetite,  and  require  no  other  trouble  in 
weaning.  In  the  firft  developements  of  the  feve- 
ral  organs  and  faculties  of  a child,  they  nearly 
accompany  each  other  : he  begins  to  talk,  to  ear, 
to  walk,  almoft  at  the  fame  time  : this  may  be 

properly 
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properly  called  the  firft  epoch  of  human  life* 
Before  this  period,  he  is  little  better  than  he  was 
in  the  womb  of  his  mother  ; he  has  no  fentimenrs, 
no  ideas,  nay,  hardly  any  fenfations ; he  is  even 
infenfible  of  his  own  exillence. 

The  expofing  of  children,  (a  molt  barbarous 
cuftom)  which,  to  the  utter  fa  a me  of  humanity, 
is  fo  much  pradtiled  in  our  days,  was  done  by  al- 
moftall  the  ancients,  excepting  theThebans,  who 
had  an  exprefs  law  to  the  contrary,  whereby  it  was 
made  capital  to  expofe  children  ; ordaining  at 
the  fame  time,  that  fuch  as  were  not  in  a condi- 
tion to  educate  them,  fhould  bring  them  to  the 
magiftrates,  in  order  to  be  brought  tip  at  the 
public  expence.  Among  the  other  Greeks,  when 
a child  was  born,  it  was  laid  on  the  ground ; and 
if  the  father  defigned  to  educate  his  child,  lie 

C J 

immediately  took  it  up;  but  if  he  forbore  to  do 
this,  the  child  was  carried  away  and  expofed. 

The  Lacedemonians,  indeed,  had  a different 
cuftom  : for  with  therp  all  new-born  children 
were  brought  before  certain  infpedtors,  who  were 
fome  of  the  graved  men  of  their  own  tribe,  by 
whom  the  infants  were  carefully  viewed ; and,  if 
they  were  found  lufty  and  well-favoured,  they 
gave  orders  for  their  education,  and  allotted  cer- 
tain  portions  of  land  for  their  maintenance  : but 
if  weakly,  or  deformed,  they  ordered  them  to  be 
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taft  into  a deep  cavern  of  the  earth,  near  the 
mountain  Taygetus,  as  thinking  it  neither  for  the 
good  of  the  children  themfelves,  nor  for  the 
public  intereft,  that  defe&ive  children  Ihould  be 
brought  up. 

/ 

Many  perfons  expofed  their  children  only  be- 
caufe  they  were  not  in  a condition  to  educate 
them,  having  no  intention  that  they  fhould  pe- 
rifh.  It  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  daughters  efpe- 
cially  to  be  thus  treated,  as  requiring  more 
charges  to  educate  and  fettle  them  in  the  world 
than  fons.  The  parents  frequently  tied  jewels 
or  rings  to  the  children  they  expofed,  or  any 
other  thing,  whereby  they  might  afterwards  dis- 
cover them,  if  providence  took  care  for  their 
fafety.  Another  defign  in  adorning  thefe  infants 
was,  either  to  encourage  fuch  as  found  them  to 
nourilh  and  educate  them,  if  aliv.e,  or  to  give 
them  human  burial,  if  dead. 

The  places  where  it  was  ufual  to  expofe  chil- 
dren, were  fuch  as  people  frequented  molt : this 
was  done  in  order  that  they  might  be  found  anu 
taken  up  by  compa'Tionate  perfons,  who  were  in 
circumftances  to  be  at  the  expence  of  their  educa- 
tion. With  this  intention  the  Egyptians  and 
Romans  chofe  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  Greeks 
the  highways. 
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Bartholine,  Parc,  Lecetus,  and  many  other 
writers,  give  an  account  of  a petrified  child, 
which  has  feemed  wholly  incredible  to  fome  peo- 
ple ; the  child,  however,  which  they  deferibe, 
is  (till  in  being,  and  is  kept  as  a great  rarity  in 
the  king  of  Denmark’s  mufetim,  at  Copenhagen. 
The  woman,  who  went  big  with  this,  lived  at 
Sens,  in  Champaign,  in  the  year  1582:  it  was 
cut  out  of  her  belly,  and  was  univerfally  fuppofed 
to  have  lain  there  about  twenty  years.  That  it  is 
a real  human  foetus,  and  not  artificial,  is  evident 
to  the  eye  of  every  obferver:  and  the  upper  part 
of  it,  when  examined,  is  found  to  be  a fubftance 
refembling  the  gypfum,  or  done,  of  which  they 
make  the  plaifter  of  Paris ; the  lower  part  is 
much  harder,  the  thighs  and  buttocks  being  perfect 
done,  of  a reddifh  colour,  and  as  hard  as  com- 
mon quarry  done : the-grain  and  furface  of  this  part 
appears  exactly  like  that  of  the  calculi  or  dones 
taken  out  of  human  bladders  j and  the  whole 
fubdance,  examined  ever  fo  nearly,  and  felt  ever 
fo  carefully,  appears  to  be  abfolute  done.  It 
was  carried  from  Sens  to  Paris,  and  there  pur- 
chafed  by  a goldfmith  of  Venice  j and  Frederic 
the  third,  king  of  Denmark,  purchafed  it  at  Ve- 
nice of  this  man  for  a very  large  fum,  and  added 
it  to  his  colledtion  of  rarities.  Phil.  Trank  No. 
285.  p.  1400. 

Children,  befiaes  the  honour  and  reverence 
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which  they  owe  to  their  parents,  ought  likewife 
to  contribute  to  their  fupport  when  they  need 
affiftance.  The  Athenian  Laws  obliged  all  chil- 
dren to  provide  for  their  fathers  when  reduced  to 
poverty,  with  an  exception  to  fpurious  children, 
to  thofe  whofe  chaftity  had  been  defiled  with  con- 
fent  of  the  father,  and  thofe  who  had  not  been 
put  into  any  way  of  gaining  a livelihood.  Our 
laws  agree  with  thofe  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
fir  ft  particular ; but  in  the  other  cafes,  a child  is 
compellable,  by  Stat.  43  Eliz.  C.  1.  if  able,  to 
provide  for  a wicked  and  unnatural  progcnitoi . 

With  refpect  to  the  hair  of  infants,  few  have 
much,  if  any  at  all,  under  the  firft  year,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  little  notice  taken  of  it ; for  the 
child’s  head  fhould  be  the  principal  care  of  the 
nurfe  •,  it  Ihould  be  conftantiy  chafed  with  both 
her  hands,  meeting  each  other  at  the  crown  01 
the  head  j alfo  daily  walked  with  cold  water,  and 
well  dried.  After  that,  fweet  pomatum  Ihould 
be  well  rubbed  into  the  pores  of  the  head,  which 
will  make  all  clean  at  the  roots  of  tne  hah,  and 
effedually  bring  off  the  thick  brown  cruft  on  the 
head,  which  obftru&s  perfpiration,  as  well  as  the 
growth  of  the  hair.  If  the  hair  is  by  the  paients 
thought  worthy  of  the  leaft  confideration,  it  Ihould 
be  conftantiy  and  properly  cut,  on  its  firft  appeal  - 
ance  in  any  quantity ; but  great  care  Ihould  be 

taken  that  it  be  done  at  ftated  (eafons. 
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Nothing  is  more  common,,  than  to  reprobate 
the  idea  of  the  moon’s  having  any  influence  on 
the  human  frame,  particularly  with  refpedt  to  the 
hair.  But,  furely,  nothing  is  wonder ; or  elfe 
all  is  wonder.  The  phyficians  prove  the  moon’s 
influence  in  many  branches  of  their  practice ; the 
botanift  and  gardener  are  ready  to  teftify  its 
power  in  the  vegetable  kingdoms  ; and  its  maf- 
tery  over  Teas  is  evident  to  all  the  world.  This 
I can  with  great  truth  affirm,  jthat,  if  the  hair  is 
cut  in  the  moon’s  wane,  it  will  not  then  grow, 
but  withers  imperceptibly  till  cut  afrefh.  To  this 
hypothefis,  I am  afraid,  I fliall  gain  but  few  con- 
verts ; which,  neverthelefs,  does  not  take  away 
from  its  veracity.  I fhall  here  lay  a fhort,  but 
plain,  rule  down,  when  it  may  be  clearly  proved 
at  any  time.  Cut  a child’s  hair  the  laft  week  in 
the  moon  ; cut  it  at  the  fame  time  or  feafon  for 
four  moons  fucceffively,  when  the  effects  will  be 
demonftrated  : it  will  feel  like  withered  twigs  of 
a ffirub,  or  like  faded  grafs ; the  points  all  fork- 
ed, and,  as  it  were,  bleached  and  worn  out 
with  time.  The  reafon  why  this  is  not  more  evi- 
dent is,  that  although  hair  is  cut  in  the  decreafe 
of  one  moon,  it  is  an  equal  chance  but  it  is  cut 
in  the  increafe  of  the  next ; fo  that  the  fecond 
cutting  may  defeat  the  ill  effedls  of  the  firft ; and 
fo  on,  vice  verja.  If  there  wants  any  further  proof, 
alk  any  Frenchman  accuftomed  with  the  manners 
of  the  different  provinces  of  his  own  country> 
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when  he  will  tell  you,  that  in  particular  places  in 
Frante,  the  peafants  ftudy  this  rule  almoft  reli- 
gioufly ; and  it  is  always  remarked,  that  the  hair 
in  thofe  provinces  is  by  much  the  beft.  But  it 
may  be  fuperfluous  to  inform  my  readers,  that 
the  I-  rench  in  general  have  the  beft  hair  of  any 
nation  in  the  world.  It  is  particularly  necefiary, 
for  all  thofe  reafons,  as  well  as  for  the  health  of 
the  child,  that  the  hair  lhould  be  cut  and  kept 
fhort  the  firft  two  weeks  of  the  moon’s  increafe, 
omitting  to  cut  it  in  the  two  weeks  of  its  decreale. 
This  method  fhould  be  regularly  adhered  to  the 
firft  two  years ; after  which  time,  it  ought  to  be 
well  cut  once  every  month. 
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AGE  the  SECOND. 


“ And  then  the  whining  fchool  boy,  with  his  fatchell, 

*'  And  Aiming  morning  face,  creeping  like  fnail 
“ Unwillingly  to  fchool.” 

NOW  arrives  the  time,  when  the  mind,  all 
du£lile  and  pliant,  is  like  the  clay  formed 
under  the  potter’s  hand.  Now  joys  the  benign 
heart,  in  the  delightful  talk  of  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  Ihoot,  and  fowing  the  feeds  of  wif- 
dom,  thereafter  to  bloifom  in  all  the  virtues  pro- 
per to  man. 

The  crude  youth,  whofe  mind,  like  unripe 
fruit,  is  not  yet  feafone.d  to  the  world,  ’regards 
earth,  fea,  air,  and  the  whole  variety  of  Nature’s 
works  with  aftonifhment.  Behold  him  early  in 
the  fpring  go  forth  to  fee 

“ The  earth  bring  up  the  tender  graft,  whofe  Verdure  clads 
“ Her  univerfal  face  with  pleafant  green; 

Then  herbs  of  every  leaf  that  fudden  flower’d, 
i(  Opening  their  various  colours,  and  made  gay 
" Herbofom,  fmelling  fweet : and  thofe  fcarce  blown, 
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“ Forth  fiourifii’d  thick  the  cluft’ring  vine ; forth  crept 
“ The  duelling  gourd  ; updood  the  corny  reed, 

«<  Embattled  in  her  field  ; and  th’  humble  lhrub, 

“ And  bulh,  with  frizzled  hair  imp'icit ; laft, 

“ Rofe  as  in  dance  the  ftately  trees,  and  fpread 
“ Their  branches,  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemm’d 
“ With  bloffoms  ; with  high  woods  the  hills  were  crown’d, 
“ With  tufts  thevallies,  and  each  fountain  fide  ; 

“ With  borders  long  the  rivers : that  earth  now  , 

“ Seem’d  like  to  heaven  ; a feat  where  gods  might  dwell, 

“ Or  wander  with  delight,  and  love  to  haunt  her  facred 
fhades.” 


Well  may  fcenes  like  thefe,  to  fo  young  a 
mind,  be  called  ravifhing.  Add  to  which,  the 
morning  fun  juft  riling  from  the  mountains  j the 
melody  of  the  nightingale,  now  about  to  conclude 
her  fong;  whilft  the  lark,  the  linnet,  the  thrulh, 
and  the  black-bird,  take  up  the  enchanting  lay. 
The  fweet  bird  amidft  her  harmony  feels  the 
pangs  of  a tender  mother : from  the  youth’s  fell 
gtipe, 

“ She  feeks  the  fafeft  Ihelter  of  the  wood, 

“ Where  The  may  nurfe  her  little  tuneful  brood; 

<f  Where  no  rude  Twain  her  ihady  cell  may  know. 

No  ferpents  climb,  nor  blading  winds  may  blow.” 

Man  1 be  humane  : it  is  the  firft,  the  chief  of 
moral  duties,  to  exercife  humanity  to  every 
thing,  of  what  age  or  condition  foever,  that  is 
relative  to  jnan.  What  is  wifdom,  void  of  hu- 
manity ? Have  a tender  regard  for  children  in- 

' ‘ *•  dulgc 
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dulge  them  in  their  diverfions,  their  pleafures,  and 
in  every  thing  diflated  by  their  harmlefs  na- 
tures. 

Who  is  there  afnongft  us,  that  has  not,  at 
times,  looked  back  with  regret  on  that  period 
Of  our  lives,  wherein  the  countenance  was  al- 
ways fmiling,  and  the  heart  conflantly  at  cafe  ? 
Why  will  you  deprive  the  little  innocents  of  the 
enjoyment  of  a feafon  fo  ihort  and  tranfient ; of 
a blefTmg  fo  precarious,  which  they  cannot  abufe  ? 
Why  will  you  clog  with  bitternefs  and  forrow 
thofe  rapid  moments,  which  will  return  no  more 
for  them,  than  for  you  ? Ye  fathers,  do  you 
know  when  the  ilroke  of  death  ihall  fall  on  your 
offspring  ? Lay  not  up  in  flore  then  for  voor 
Own  forrow,  by  depriving  them  of  the  enjoyment 
of  the  few  moments  nature  has  allotted  them. 
As  foon  as  they  become  fenfible  of  the  pleafures 
of  exiftence,  let  them  enjoy  it ; fo  that,  when- 
ever it  may  pleafe  God  to  call  them  home,  they 
may  not  die  without  having  tailed  life. 

What  can  we  think,  then,  of  that  barbarous 
method  of  education,  by  which  the  prefent  is 
facrificed  to  an  uncertain  future ; by  which  a 
child  is  laid  under  every  kind  of  reilraint,  and  is 
made  miferable,  by  preparing  him  for  we  know 
not  what  pretended  happinefs,  which  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  he  may  never  live  to  enjoy  ? 

Sup- 
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Suppofing  it  not  unreafonable  in  its  defign,  how 
can  we  Ice,  without  indignation,  the  unhappy- 
innocent  fubjedted  to  a yoke  of  infurmountable 
rigour,  and  condemned,  like  galley  Haves,  to 
continual  labour,  without  being  allured,  that  fuch 
mortifications  and  reftri<ftions  will  ever  be  of  any 
fervice  ? The  age  of  cheerfulnefs  and  gaiety  is 
fpent  in  the  midft  of  tears,  puniftnnents,  threats, 
and  fiavery ; we  torment  the  poor  creatures  for 
their  future  good,  and  perceive  not  that  death 
is  at  hand,  and  ready  to  feize  them  amidft  all 
this  forrowful  preparation  for  life.  Who  can  tell, 
how  many  children  have  fallen  victims  to  the  ex- 
travagant fagacity  of  their  parents  and  guardians  ? 
Happy  to  efcape  fuch  cruelty,  the  only  advan- 
tage the  poor  fufferers  reaped  from  the  evils  they 
endured,  being  to  die  without  regretting  a life 
of  mifery. 

*• 

In  order  to  fire ng then  and  forward  the  body 
in  its  growth-,  nature  employs  various  means, 
which  fhould  never  be  thwarted.  We  ftiould  never, 
for  inftance,  oblige  a child  to  ftand  ftill,  when  it 
is  defirous  of  running  about;  nor  to  walk  about, 
when  it  is  inclined  to  ftand  ftill.  It  the  difpofitiou 
of  children  is  not  fpoiled  by  our  own  fault,  they 
will  never  require  any  thing  that  is  ufeleis.  Let 
them  leap,  run  about,  and  make  what  noife  they 
pleafe ; this  is  all  the  natural  efteeb  of  the  a<5ti- 
vity  of  their  conftitution,  exerting  itfelf  to  gather 

ftrength 
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flrength.  But  we  ought  to  diftruft  every  defire,, 
which  they  are  incapable  of  themfelves  to  gratify, 
and  for  which  they  are  obliged  to  requeft  our 
-alliilance.  We  fhould  be  very  careful  here,  to 
diftinguifh  between  the  true  phyfical  want,  and 
that  of  caprice,  which  now  begins  to  fhew  itfelf, 
for  that  which  arifes  only  from  the  fuperfluity 
before-mentioned.  Exceflive feverity,  as  well  as 
exceflive  indulgence,  fhould  be  equally  avoided. 
If  you  leave  children  to  fuffer,  you  expofe  their 
health,  endanger  their  lives,  and  make  them 
actually  miferable  : on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
are  too  anxious  to  prevent  their  being  fenfible  of 
any  kind  of  pain  and  inconvenience,  you  only 
pave  their  way  to  feel  much  greater ; you  ener- 
vate their  conftitutions,.and  make  them  tender  and 
effeminate : in  a word,  you  remove  them  out  of 
their  fituations,  as  men,  into  which  they  mult 
hereafter  return,  in  fpite  of  all  your  folicitude ; 
in  order  not  to  expofe  them  to  the  few  evils  na- 
ture would  inflict  on  them,  you  provide  for  them 
many  which  they  would  otherwife  never  have  fuf- 
fered. 

May  I venture  here  to  lay  down  the  greateft, 
moft  important,  and  moft  ufeful  rule  of  educa- 
tion ? It  is  this  j not  to  gain  time,  but  to  lofe 
it.  The  generality  of  my  readers  will  be  fo  good 
as  to  excufe  my  paradoxes ; there  is  an  abfolute 
neceflity*  for  them,  in  making  reftriftions  j and, 

fay 
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fay  what  you  will,  I had  rather  be  remarkable 
for  hunting  after  a paradox,  than  for  being  unif- 
ied by  prejudice.  The  mold  critical  interval  of 
human  life,  is  that  between  the  hour  of  our  birth, 
and  twelve  years  of  age  : this  is  the  time,  wherein 
vice  and  error  take  root,  without  our  being  pof- 
feffed  of  any  inftrument  to  deftroy  them ; and, 
when  the  implement  is  found,  they  ary  fo  deeply 
grounded,  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  ciadicated. 
If  children  took  a leap  from  their  mother’s  bread, 
and  at  once  arrived  at  the  age  of  reafon,  the  me- 
thods of  education,  now  ulually  taken  with  them, 
would  be  very  proper ; but,  according  to  the 
progrefs  of  nature,  they  require  thofe  which  are 
very  different.  We  Ihould  not  tamper  with  the 
mind,  till  it  has  acquired  all  its  faculties ; foi  it 
is  impoflible  it  Ihould  perceive  the  light  we  hold 
out  to  it,  while  it  is  blind  ; or  that  it  Ihould  pui- 
fue,  over  an  imrnenfe  plain  of  ideas,  that  route, 
which  reafon  has  fo  flightly  traced,  as  to  be  per- 
ceptible only  to  the  (harped  fight.  1 he  fird  part 
of  education,  therefore,  ought  to  be  purely  ne- 
gative: it  confids  neither  in  teaching  virtue,  nor 
truth  } but  in  guarding  the  heart  from  vice,  and 
the  mind  from  error.  If  you  could  be  content 
to  do  nothing  yourfelf,  and  could  prevent  any 
thing  being  done  by  others;  if  you  could  bring 
up  your  pupil  healthy  and  robud,  to  the  age  of 

twelve  years,  without  his  being  able  to  didin - 

guifh 
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guifh  his  right  hand  from  his  left  the  eyes  of 

his  underftanding  would  be  open  to  reafon  at 
your  firft  lelTon,  void  both  of  habit  arid  prejudice ; 
his  padions  would  not  operate  againft  your  en- 
deavours * and  he  would  become,  under  proper 
inllruftion,  the  wifeft  of  men.  It  is  thus,  by 
attempting  nothing  in  the  beginning,  you  might 
produce  a prodigy  of  education. 

Take  the  road  direftly  oppofite  to  that  which  is 
in  ufe,  and  you  will  almoft  always  do  right.  As  we 
think  it  not  enough  that  children  jfhoiild  be  chil- 
dren, but  it  is  expefted  they  fhoiild  be  mailers  of 
arts } fo  fathers  and  preceptors  think  they  can  never 
have  too  many  checks,  corrections,  reprimands, 
menaces,  promifes,  inllruftions,  fair  fpeeches,  and 
line  arguments.  You  will  aft  wifer  than  ail  this,  by 
being  reafonable  yoUrfelf,  and  never  arguing  with 
your  child  ; particularly  in  driving  to  reconcile 
him  to  what  he  didikes  : for  to  ufe  him  to  reafon 
only  Upon  difagreeable  fubjefts,  is  the  Way  to 
difguft  him,  and  bring  arguments  early  into  dif- 
credit  with  a mind  incapable  of  liriderftaiiding  it. 
Exercife  his  corporeal  organs*  fenfes,  and  facul- 
ties, as  much  as  you  pleife,  but  keep  his  intel- 
leftual  ones  inaftive  as  long  as  pofiible.  Be  cau- 
tious of  all  his  fentiments  he  acquires,  previous 
to  the  judgment  which  fhoJld  enable  him  to  feru- 
tlnize  them : prevent  or  reflrain  all  foreign  im- 
pre.Glons  * and,  in  order  to  hinder  die  rile  of  evil. 
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be  not  in  too  great  a hurry  to  inftil  good  ■,  for  it  i3 
only  fuch,  when  the  mind  is  enlightened  by  rea- 
fon  : look  upon  every  delay  as  an  advantage  ; it 
is  gaining  a great  deal,  to  advance  without  lo- 
Jlng  any  thing  : let  the  infancy  of  children,  there- 
fore, have  time  to  ripen  : in  fhort,  whatever  in- 
ftruction  is  neceflary  for  them,  take  care  not  to 
give  it  them  to-day,  if  it  may  be  deferred  with- 
out danger  till  to-morrow. 

Another  confideration,  which  confirms  the  uti- 
lity of  this  method,  is,  the  particular  genius  of 
rhe  child,  which  ought  to  be  known  before  it 
can  be  judged  what  moral  regime’n  is  beft  adapted 
to  it.  Every  mind  has  its  peculiar  turn,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  ought  to  be  educated  j and  it  is 
of  very  material  confequence  to  our  endeavours, 
that  it  be  educated  according  to  that  turn,  and 
not  to  any  other.  The  prudent  governor  will 
watch  a long  time  the  working  of  nature ; .will 
obferve  his  pupil  well,  before  he  fpeaks  the  firft 
word  to  him.  Leave,  then,  his  natural  character 
to  unfold  itfelf ; lay  it  under  no  restraint  whatever, 
that  it  may  be  the  better  laid  open  to  your  view. 
Do  you  think  the  time  loft,  in  which  a child  is 
thus  left  at  liberty  ? Quite  the  contrary  : it  will 
be  beft  employed  fo  : for,  is  it  not  thus  you  your- 
felves  learn  to  hufband  time,  ftill  more  precious  ? 
If  you  fet  about  any  thing  before  you  know  in 
.what  manner.to  a<ft,  you  proceed  at  random,  are 
3 liable 
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liable  to  miftake,  frequently  obliged  to  undo 
what  is  done,  and  find  yourfelves  farther  from  the 
end  defigned,  than  if  you  had  been  lefs  precipi- 
tate to  begin  the  work.  Aft  not  like  the  mifer, 
who  loles  much,  becaufe  he  is  unwilling  to  lofe  a 
little  i but  facrific-e  in  infancy  that  time,  which 
you  will  regain  with  ufury  in  a more  advanced 
age.  A prudent  phyfician  does  not  go  blunder- 
ingly to  prefcribe  at  firfb  fight ; he  enquires  firfl 
into  the  temperament  and  circumftances  of  his 
patient,  and  then  adapts  his  prefcription  to  them  ; 
he  begins  late  to  adminifter  his  remedies ; and 
hence  eftedts  a cure,  while  the  precipitate  phy- 
fician infallibly  kills. 

But  where,  it  will  be  faid,  muft  we  place  an 
infant  to  be  thus  educated,  as  an  infenfible  being, 
as  a mere  automaton  ? Shall  we  take  him  to  the 
world  in  the  moon,  or  to  fome  defart  ifland  ? 
Shall  we  feparate  him  from  the  reft  of  his  fpecies  ? 
Will  he  not,  if  in  the  world,  have  continually  be- 
fore him  the  profpeft  and  example  of  the  pafiions 
of  others?  Will  he  never  meet  in  company  with 
children  of  his  own  age  ? Will  he  not  fee  his 
parents,  his  neighbours,  his  nurfe,  his  governefs, 
his  fervant,  and,  laft,  his  governor  himfelf,  who, 
after  all,  will  be  no  angel  ? This  objection  is 
reafonable  and  folid.  But  have  I told  you,  the 
natural  education  of  a child  was  an  eafy  under- 
taking ? Is  it  my  fault,  ye  men  of  fociety,  that 
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you  have  made  every  thing  which  is  right,  io 
different  to  be  put  in  execution  ? I perceive  the 
difficulties ; I acknowledge  them;  and  perhaps 
they  are  infurmcuntable : it  is,  however,  be)  ond 
a.  doubt,  that  by  endeavouring  to  obviate  them, 
we  may  fucgeed  to  a certain  degree.  I only  take 
upon  me  to  point  out  the  end  we  fhould  aim  at, 

I do  not  affirm  it  is  ppflible  to  reach  it;  but  I 
affirm,  that  he,  who  approaches  the  peareft  this 
end,  has  fucceeded  the  bed:.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  remembered;  and  that  is,  befoie 
any  one  undertakes  to  form  a 'man,  it  is  pi  opt  i 
he  fhould  be  found  fuch  himfelf. 

While  a child- is  yet  without  knowledge,  there  ]« 
time  to  prepare  every  thing  that  approaches  him, 
and  to  introduce  to  'his  firft  qbfervations,  thoiC 
objects  which  are  proper  for. him  to  lee.  Rendei 
yourfelf  refpedtable  to  all;  begin  by  making 
yourfelf  beloved,  fo  ffiall  every  one  be  defirous 
to  pleafe  you.  You  will  never  be  mafter  of  your 
pupil,  if  you  are  not  mafter  of  all  thofe  about 
him ; nor  will  your  authority  be  of  any  fervice, 
if  not  founded  on  virtuous  efteem.  It  Will  be  to 
no  purpofe  to  empty  your  purfe,  or  give  your 
money  away  by  handfuls ; I never  knew  money 
make  any  one  beloved.  It  is,  doubtlefs,  wrong 
to  be  covetous  and  niggardly,  and  to  content  our- 
felves  with  lamenting  the  miferable  objefts  v.e 

rniaht  relieve : but  you  may  in  vain  open  your 
' ' ■ ' ' ■ coffers. 
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coffers,  if  you  do  not  alfo  open  your  heart  j the 
heart  of  others  will  remain  ffill  fhut  againft  ypu. 
It  is  your  time,  your  care,  your  affection  ; it  is 
yourfelf  you  muff  give  : for,  odierwife,  do  what 
you  will,  it  will  always  be  remarked,  that  your 
money  is  not  you.  There  are  inftances  of  bene- 
volence and  concern,  which  have  a greater  effedt, 
and  are  really  more  ufeful,  than  all  pecuniary 
gifts.  How  many  of  the  unfortunate,  and  of  the 
Tick,  have  more  need  of  confolation  than  alms  ? 
How  many  are  there  of  the  oppreffed,  whom 
protection  would  ferve  more  than  money  ? Re- 
concile thofe  who  are  at  variance ; prevent  law- 
iuits  ; bring  children  to  a fenfe  of  their  duty,  and 
parents  to  that  of  indulgence;  promote  happy 
marriages ; oppofe  oppreflion  ; fpare  not  the  cre- 
dit of  your  pupil’s  family,  in  favour  of  the  poor 
and  helplefs,  to  whom  juftice  is  refufed,  or  whom 
wealth  overpowers ; declare  yourfelf  boldly  the 
protector  of  the  unhappy;  be  juft,  humane,  and 
beneficent ; not  only  give  alms,  but  perform  the 
deeds  of  charity  ; adts  of  mercy  and  compafiion, 
relieve  more  evils  than  money ; love  others,  and 
they  will  love  you ; ferve  them,  and  they  will 
ferve  you  ; be  a father  to  them,  and  they  will  be 
your  children. 

Thus  far  the  judicious,  elegant,  fenfible  Ron- 
feau ; who  has,  in  his  treatife  on  education,  con- 
ffderably  furpaued  every  one  that  has  ever  wrote 
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on  this  favourite  topic.  His  rcafonings  are  fo 
juft,  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  all  good 
men  and  women,  who  have  the  care  of  children; 
have  them  in  view,  and  are  guided  by  them  as 
far  as  they  are  pra&icable.  After  revolving  with 
himfelf,  and  combating  many  arguments,  he  at 
laft  determines  on  private  tuition,  as  being  the 
moft  complete,  falutary,  and  virtuous,  for  youth. 
But  though  his  arguments  bear  the  greateft  weight 
in  many  inftances,  he  is  neverthelefs  liable  to 
error.  All  thofe,  who  have  wrote  on  education 
in  this  country,  prefer  public  fchools  or  acade- 
mies for  the  education  of  youth  ; accounting  them 
of  effential  fervice  in  wearing  out  the  great  auk- 
wardnefs,  bafnfulnefs,  and  fheepifhnefs,  of  many 
children  ; without  which,  fome  of  whom  would 
appear  in  a ridiculous  point  of  view  during  their 
lives,  allowing  for  their  wifdom  and  lound  fenfc 
in  a fuperlative  degree. 

The  folly  of  too  delicate  an  education  is  well 
exprefted  in  that  device  of  an  ape,  which,  by 
over-carefting  and  hugging  it’s  young  ones, 
ftrangles  them,  with  this  motto,  CompleRando 
r.ecat.  O&avius  Ferrarius  fays,  that  education  is 
. the  art  of  bringing  up,  forming,  and  inftrufting 
children.  He  has  a very  good  Latin  treatife  on 
the  fubjeft  of  education,  intitled,  Chiron ; the 
name  of  the  centaur,  who  was  Achilles’s  tutor. 
Mr.  Locke’s  excellent  treatife  on  education  is 

known 
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known  to  every  body.  Quintilian  employs  the 
fecond  chapter  of  his  firft  book,  whether  a do- 
meftic,  or  college  education  be  preferable ; i.  e. 
whether  it  is  better  to  bring  up  one’s  children  at 
home,  or  fend  them  to  the  colleges  and  public 
fchools.  After  urging  all  that  can  be  faid  on 
either  fide,  he  concludes  in  favour  of  a college  or 
fchool  education.  The  plan  of  education,  whe- 
ther it  be  domeftic  or  collegiate,  fhould  be  fuited 
to  the  flation  and  views  of  parents,  and  to  the 
genius  of  their  children  ; and  it  is  alfo  right  to 
confult  their  conftitution  and  inclination.  It  is 
of  great  importance,  that  thofe,  who  are  deftined 
to  occupy  fuperior  ftations  in  fociety,  fhould  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  educa- 
tion ; that  they  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  every 
fubflantial  and  ornamental  aceomplifhment : thofe 
that  are  intended  for  any  particular  profefiion  or 
employment,  fhould  be  principally  directed  to 
thofe  ftudies,  which  are  appropriated  to  their  re- 
ipedlive  views ; and  in  every  rank  of  life,  an  at- 
tention to  the  morals  of  youth  fhould  be  a primary 
objedt.  Though  the  municipal  laws  of  mofr. 
countries  have  made  no  provifion  for  conflraining 
a parent  to  bellow  a proper  education  on  his  chil- 
dren, yet,  in  the  cafe  of  religion,  they  are  under 
peculiar  reftridtions.  In  our  own  country,  fome 
of  thefe  reftridtions,  as  they  affect  proteflants  who 
diflent  from  the  religion  of  the  jftate,  may  be 
thought  both  impolitic  and  injurious,  and  have, 
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therefore,  lately  been  confiderably  relaxed  : but 
thofe,  which  are  defigned  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of 
popery,  are  prudent  and  neceffary.  Thus,  if  any 
perfon  fends  a child  under  his  care  beyond  the 
leas  to  be  inftrudted  in  any  Popiffi  college,  &c. 
in  the  principles  of  the  Popiffi  religion,  or  lhall. 
contribute  towards  his  maintenance,  he  lhall  for- 
feit one  hundred  pounds,  befides  the  difabilities 
"incurred  by  the  child  fo  fent.  i Jac.  I.  cap.  4.  and 
.5  Jac.  I.  cap.  5,  11.  and  12  Will.  Ill;  cap.  4. 
And  both"  lhall  be  incapable,  in  fuing  for  lav/  or 
equity,  of  being  executor  or  adminiftrator,  of 
enjoying  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  or  of  bearing 
any  office  in  the  realm ; and  he  lhall  forfeit  all  his 
goods  and  chattels,  and  likewife  all  his  real  eftate 
for  life.  3 Cai*.  I.  cap.  2. 

In  thefe  times,  or  almoft  at  any  period,  1 6 
mention  the  word  religion , is  a nice  point,  and 
ought  to  be  delicately  dealt  with.  In  all  opinions 
given  on  this  head,  the  arguer  is  generally  deem- 
ed a fool,  or  an  hypocrite  ,*  a fanatic,  or  an  en- 
thufiaft  : and  it  mull  be  owned,  that,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  they  with  reafon  may  be  fo  called. 
The  fool,  by  daring  to  chufe  fo  awful  a fuBjbft, 
of  which  he  can  have  no  true  idea*  is  guilty  of 
profanenefs  and  blafphemy.  The  hypocrite  is  ftill 
the  more  execrable  chara&er,  by  committing  fe- 
cret  murder,  and  preying  on  his  fellow-creatures, 
under  the  cloak  of  religion  ; v/ith  this  difference, 
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that  he,  by  his  cunning,  endeavours  to  hide  his 
wickednefs  from  the  eyes  of  the  world ; while  the 
other,  like  the  oftrich,  imagines  none  can  fee 
him,  if  his  head  be  covered.  The  fanatic  and 
enthufiaft  may  well  be  called  the  fire-brands  of 
religion  : for,  to  maintain  their  wild  tenets,  they 
delight  in  human  carnage,  and  bathe  in  their  fel- 
low-creatures blood ; and  all,  as  they  will  tell 
you,  at  the  exprefs  deiire  of  their  Mafter.  But 
the  Supreme  Being  delights  not  in  human  facri- 
fice ; for  he  is  a God  of  mercy,  and  of  peace. 
The  atheifl,  though  perhaps  boldly  advanced,  is 
ten  times  a better  charadter  than  fuch  monfters-j 
a monfter  of  piety  being,  in  my  opinion,  worfe 
;■  than  one  of  impiety.  He,  from  his  principles, 
is  more  immediately  guided  by  the  laws  of  the 
world,  and  hence  becomes  more  forgiving  and 
free  to  his  fellow-creatures.  But  God  forbid, 
that  there  fiiould  one  man  be  born  in  thefe  lands, 
with  all  his  organs  and  rational  faculties,  that  has 
not  a proper  conception  of  the  Creator  of  the 
world. 

i 

Teach  religion,  divine  religion,  ye  parents,  to 
your  children  ; and,  ye  preceptors,  engrave  it  on 
their  hearts.  If  religion  be  not  early  rooted  in 
the  human  heart,  morality,  to  anchor  the  veflel 
by,  will  be  only  a cable  of  fand.  To  tell  them 
they  mull  be  good,  to  tell  them  they  muft  be  re- 
ligious, and  to  reafon  with  them  about  what  they 
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cannot  comprehend,  when  you  yourfelf  have  fo 
faint  an  idea,  is  not  the  way  to  inculcate  fuch  divine 
precepts.  No : example  only  works  on  fuch 
young  minds,  in  this  firft  branch  of  education. 
Teach  them  prayer  by  example;  and  let  it  be 
from  the  heart  pure  and  uncorrupted,  fuch  as  the 
divine  Creator  can  receive.  In  fhort,  train  up  a 
child  in  the  path  you  would  have  him  walk  when 
young,  and  he  will  not  depart  from  it  when  he  is 
old.  If  his  principles,  in  this,  are  genuine  and 
truly  rooted,  you  have  bellowed  on  him  more 
than  the  world  can  give  : this  will  make  bondage 
light : if  the  path  between  the  Source  of  Life  and 
your  pupil  is  clear  and  free,  misfortune,  ficknefs, 
imprifonment,  and  all  the  evils  of  life,  pafs  away 
to  a mind  fo  enlightened,  like  a lhadow,  or  like 
an  empty  dream  : for  the  fpirit  of  a man  will 
fuftain  -itfelf  but  a wounded  ipirit  who  can  bear  ? 

Morality  ever  follows  religion,  the  firft  moral 
teflon  I would  prefume  to  teach  youth  : therefore, 
after  religion,  are  the  fhort  golden  rules  of  Py-r 
thagoras, 

“ Nightly  forbear  to  clofe  thine  eyes  to  reft, 

*'  Ere  thou  haft  queftioned  well  thy  confcious  breaft, 

*'  What  facred  duty  thou  haft  left  undone, 

“ What  aft  committed  which  thou  ought’ft  to  fhun  ; 

“ And  as  fair  truth  or  error  marks  the  deed, 

V Let  fweet  applaufe  or  ftiarp  reproach  fucceed  : 

*•'  So  fhall  thy  fteps,  while  this  great  rule  is  thine, 
f*  Undeviptu,  treqd  in  virtue’s  pathos  qivine.” 
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Perhaps  there  never  was  a rule  6f  conduct  de- 
livered by  any  uninfpired  moralift,  which  has  fo 
powerful  a tendency  to  promote  the  intereft  of 
virtue,  as  the  prefent  precept.  It  is  fcarcely 
poflible  that  the  youth,  or  even  adult,  who  lays 
his  head  on  his  pillow,  reviews  his  adtions  of  the 
day  paft,  and  fairly  brings  them  to  the  tribunal  of 
his  confcience,  lhould  not  rife  the  next  morning 
with  ftronger  impreflions  of  his  focial  and  relio-i- 
ous  duties,  and  with  a more  guarded  attention  to 
avoid  thofe  moral  deviations  he  had  fo  feverely 
arraigned. 

Leaving  the  fcholaftic  part  of  education  of 
youth  to  the  preceptor  of  one  part,  and  the  go- 
vernefs  of  the  other,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
all  good  Chriftian  men  and  women,  while  they 
pour  forth  copious  libations  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern learning,  they  will  mingle  in  their  cups  a 
proper  quantum  of  religion  and  morality ; this 
will  render  each  youth  an  ornament  to  his  coun- 
try, and  fill  each  virtuous  female’s  bread;  with  the 
endearing  blandifhments  of  domeftic  life.  Leav- 
ing them,  I fay  again,  for  the  prefent,  under  the 
preceptor  and  governefs’s  eye  to  purfue  their 
ftudies,  I now  proceed  to  remark,  that  if  there 
are  any  defefts  in  nature,  blemifhes  in  the  blood, 
or  fluids,  of  either  fex,  from  this  time,  till  the 
age  of  eighteen,  they  generally  break  forth  : there- 
fore, at  all  boarding-fchools,  academies,  &c.  too 
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great  care  cannot  be  taken  to  watch  over  the  con- 
ftitutions  of  youth  j particularly,  as  there  are  va- 
rious other  accidents  they  are  extremely  liable  to, 
from  infection,  &c.  How  defirable,  therefore, 
is  an- airy  fituation,  and  not  above  two  to  deep  in 
one  room  together,  if  poflible,  having  the  rooms 
well  fprinkled  with  vinegar  once  a week  ! I pre- 
fume to  write  thus  from  the  remarks  I have  made 
in  the  various  families,  fchools,  and  academies, 

I have  had  the  honour  to  be  employed  in  j and 
though  my  remarks  have  been  tolerably  fuccefs- 
ful  through  life,  yet  have  they  fallen  infinitely 
fhort  of  my  experience ; and  from  that  experi- 
ence, I am  fully  authorized  to  judge  and  decide 
on  the  various  diforders  of  the  head  and  hair  at 
this  age.  To  keep  the  head  and  hair  clean,  ought 
to  be  the  primary  part  of  the  female  attendant’s 
care.  Firft,  every  morning  thoroughly  wafii  the 
child’s  neck  with  cold  water,  efpecially  behind 
the  ears  5 and  let  it  be  well  dried  with  a eoarfe 
cloth.  Rub  the  head  well  till  it  fmokes?  this 
promotes  circulation,  and  diffolves  all  fecretions 
and  ftagnations  in  the  head  : afterwards,  comb 
the  hair  with  a large  comb  j then  take  about  the 
bignefs  of  a large  nut  of  fweet  pomatum,  put  it  in 
the  palm  of  your  left  hand,  and  with  the  points  of 
your  right  fingers  rub  it  well  into  the  pores  of  the 
head  all  over ; after  which,  let  it  be  pretty  well 
combed  with  a fmall  comb,  but  not  too  much. 
This  will  fweeten  the  head,  take  all  fcurf  from 
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the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  nourifti  it  exceedingly  j 
always  remembering,  that  the  hair  be  cut  regu- 
larly every  new  moon,  and  that  by  an  experienced 
hand, 

. i 

As  moft  young  people  are  liable  to  •vermin,  and 
as  it  is  from  thefe  that  moft  difeafes  of  the  head 
arife  at  this  age,  fuch  as  fcald  heads,  &c.  need  I 
mention  the  ufe  of  my  pediculo  pomade  ? Before  I 
proceed  to  treat  of  the  difeafes  of  the  head,  it  may 
be  proper  to  fay,  that  I am  unwilling  my  writings 
Ihould  have  the  appearance  of  being  uncandid, 
myfterious,  or  ridiculous ; I,  therefore,  will  ex- 
plain every  article  I recommend.  The  word 
fediculos  is  only  Latin  for  the  vermin  that  infeft, 
the  head  : the  receipt,  among  other  articles,  con- 
tains the  elecampane  ointment,  cream,  the  fmall- 
eft  quantity  of  cerufe,  with  the  oil  of  eggs,  the 
gentleft  preparation  of  precipitate,  with  a fmall 
mixture  of  Barbadoes  tar,  and  a peculiar  prepa- 
ration of  lavender,  recommended  fo  ftrongly  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfactions.  After  leaving  it 
to  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  virtues  of  thefe,  and 
informing  him  that  the  whole  is  the  prefcription 
of  a very  eminent  phyfician,  I proceed  to  declare, 
I will  ftake  my  credit,  that,  notwithftanding  it’s 
purity  and  innocence,  it  will  not  only  entirely 
irradicate  every  kind  of  filth  from  the  hair,  whe- 
ther nits,  vermin,  fcurf,  or  the  like ; but  totally 
cure,  in  the  firft  ftages,  the  benign  ulcered,  or 
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common  fcald  head.  It  will  complete  a perfect 
cure  in  the  courfe  of  a fortnight,  one  pot  clearing 
the  hair  of  all  vermin  moft  effectually. 

It  is  well  known,  the  firft  ftages  of  a fcald  head 
are  nothing  more  than  very  fmall  vermin  burrow- 
ing under  the  fkin  at  the  root  of  the  hair,  fome- 
thing  like  the  itch.  There  are  feveral  forts  of 
ulcers  which  the  hairy  parts  of  the  head  is  fubjeCt 
to,  and  which  the  writers  in  medicine  have  difhin- 
guiihed  by  the  feveral  names  of  tin*,  favi,  and 
achores  ; though  they  do  not  all  agree  about  the 
determinate  fignification  of  each  of  thefe  words. 
By  the  term  favus,  however,  we  now  generally 
underhand  fuch  ulcers  of  the  head  as  are  full  of 
cavities,  like  a honey-comb;  by  achores , thofe 
which  are  full  of  fmall  holes,  and  contain  a mo- 
derately vifcid  humour.  Many  call  thefe  diforders 
by  the  common  name  of  tinea,  becaufe,  from  the 
abundance  of  fmall  holes  in  them,  they  make  the 
head  look  like  a moth-eaten  garment : But  this  is 
a vague  fignification  of  the  word**  and  we  ufually 
now  underhand  it,  in  a more  determinate  fenfe  ; 
to  mean  a large  and  dry  fcab,  to  which  the  heads 
of  children  are  fubjefr,  and  which  is  full  of  thick 
foul  fcales,  being  very  offenfive  to  the  fmell. 
This  fometimes,  allb,  extends  itfelf  to  the  face, 
in  which  cafe  it  is  called  crufta  laflea : It  is  often 
of  a mild  and  benign  nature ; but  is  fometimes 
very  ill  conditioned,  and  dangerous.  I here  is 
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alfo  yet  a worfe  kind  of  tinea  than  this,  which 
covers  the  whole  hairy  fcalp  with  an  afh- coloured 
thick  cruft,  attended  with  a violent  itching  and 
grievous  ftench.  This  is  generally  very  difficult 
of  cure  ; and  the  perfons  affiliated  with  it  have,  for 
the  moft  part,  a pale,  unhealthy  countenance: 
It  affefts  young  perfons  much  more  frequently 
than  adults,  and  is  generally  occaftoned  by  either 
the  nurfe’s  irregular  courfe  of  life,  or  the  child’s 
foul  feeding.  Sometimes,  alfo,  ulcers  of  this 
kind,  from  the  fame  caufe,  brealf  out  in  adults, 
and  are  very  difficult  to  cure.  Thefe  much  re- 
femble  the  leprofy ; and  in  the  pox,  it  is  com- 
mon to  find  the  head  and  face,  particularly  the 
forehead,  overfpread  with  dry  fcabs  and  fcabby 
ulcers.  When  ulcers  of  this  kind  are  flight,  gen- 
tle purges,  with  the  addition  of  calomel,  ftiould 
be  given  at  proper  intervals ; adminiftering,  be- 
tween whiles,  to  adults,  the  deco6tion  of  the 
woods  with  the  fweetening  powders.  Infants  at 
the  breaft  may  take  diaphoretic  powders,  and 
their  nurfes  ought  to  profecute  the  other  methods. 
Externally,  it  is  proper  to  ufe  cream,  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  cerufe  mixed  in  it,  or  the  oil  of  eggs 
or  wax ; with  the  elecampane  ointment,  or  that 
of  cerufe,  or  the  diapompholygos.  And  if  the 
ulcers  are  of  a worfe  kind,  dofes  of  calomel  are 
to  be  given  more  frequently ; and  a little  crude 
quickfilver  may  be  added  to  the  external  appli- 
cations with  great  fuccefs.  But  in  worfe  cafes, 
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and  where  mercurials  may  not  be  employed,  it 
will  be  necefiary  to  take  off  all  the  hair  : this  may 
be  done  either  by  degrees,  or  at  once,  by  means 
of  a pitch  plaifter  fpread  upon  ftrong  cloth,  and 
applied  all  over  the  fcalp,  after  the  hair  has  been 
cut  pretty  fhort.  When  a plaifter  of  this  kind 
has  lain  on  twelve  or  twenty-fours,  the  method  is 
to  pull  it  off  at  once,  and  it  brings  away  with  it 
all  the  hair  and  fcabs.  This,  though  a good 
method,  is,  however,  a harfti  one,  and  cannot  be 
done  without  great  pain,  and  effufion  of  blood. 
When  the  plaifter  is  taken  off,  the  blood  is  to  be 
wiped  away  with  dry  lint,  and  then  the  head 
anointed  with  oil  of  bricks,  and  a fmall  admix- 
ture of  oil  of  wax  among  it  j afterwards,  the  whole 
fcalp  ftiould  be  covered  with  a plaifter  of  frog’s 
fpawn,  and  a fmall  admixture  of  camphor.  This 
drefling  ftiould  be  repeated  every  day  till  the  in- 
jured parts  are  clean;  and  then  they  may  be  heal- 
ed with  the  oil  of  eggs  and  eflfence  of  amber.  In- 
ternal medicines  to  fweeten  the  blood,  and  a re- 
gularity of  diet,  ftiould  alfo  be  obferved  at  the 
fame  time:  a mixture  of  crude  antimony  and 
flour  of  brimftone  ferve  well  for  this  purpofe,  and 
ftiould  be  given  for  fome  time  before  the  external 
remedies,  here  directed,  are  employed.  Heifter’s 
Surgery,  page  268. 

Thofe,  therefore,  who  value  the  reputation  of 
their  fchools,  and  health  of  the  innocents  com- 
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mitted  to  their  care,  need  only  ufe'  the  pediculo 
pomade  once  a week,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
pomatum  before  isdire&edto  be  ufed.when  they 
may  be  morally  certain  of  the  hair  being  kept 
clean,  and  of  a radical  cure  in  the  firft  ftages  of 
the  mild  or  benign  fcald  head  : but,  if  it  turns  to 
a malignant  one,  the  greateft  care  fhould  be  ta-. 
ken  to  prevent  infection ; for  which  reafon,  the 
youth  mould  be  immediately  fent  home  to  his 
parents,  where  all  poffible  care  fhould  be  teker* 
to  prevent  his  getting  worfe.  At  beft,  the  cure 
is  inftifferably  tedious*  Bathing  in  fait  water  is 
deemed  good ; but  firft,  the  hair  fhould  be  all 
fhaved  off  the  head ; the  head  at  the  fame  time 
regularly  dreffed,  and  the  hair  not  fuffered  to  grow 
for  at  leaft  one  year.  The  difeafes  of  the  head 
are  often  miftaken,  even  by  phyficians,  for  thofe 
of  other  parts.  Mr.  Lieataud,  of  the  French 
Academy,  gives  an  extraordinary  cafe  of  this  kind. 
A man  had  a fever,  with  a violent  diforder  in 
the  head  j he  afterwards  was  feized  with  a violent 
cough,  and  brought  up  a large  quantity  of  mat- 
ter. It  was  not  doubted  but  this  proceeded  from 
the  lungs  ; and  no  one  queftioned  but  he  had  an 
abfcefs  on  them.  On  opening  the  body,  however, 
the  lungs  were  found  perfe&ly  found,  and  all  his 
diforder  was  found  to  be  in  his  head  ; where  the 
fphenoidal,  frontal,  and  maxillary  finufes  were 
found  to  be  fo  full  of  matter,  that  they  could 
contain  no  more. 
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Some  people  tell  us,  that  perfofts  who  are  fub- 
jeft  to  diforders  in  the  head,  ought  not  to  take 
any  food  at  night.  Dr.  Bryan  Robinfon,  of  the 
food  and  difcharges  of  human  bodies,  p.  95. 

M.  Le  Dran,  in  his  obfervations  on  wounds  of 
of  the  head,  fhews  how  much  more  dangerous  the 
Cafe  is,  when  the  cranium  does  not  break  by  vio- 
lent blows,  than  when  it  is  fractured,  becaufe  ol 
the  great  emotion  of  the  brain  ; and  therefore 
coucludes  it  neceflary  to  perform  the  operation  of 
the  trepan,  oftener  than  is  commonly  pra&ifed. 
Med.  Elf.  Edinb. 

M.  Window  has  given  us  fome  very  curious 
and  particular  remarks  on  the  motion  of  the  head 
and  neck,  in  the  Memoires  de  l’Acad.  Rovale  des 
Sciences,  anno  1730. 

• «.  • -•  4 V ..  « v*  • ^ '»• 

The  head-ach  being  one  of  the  mod  common 
diforders  that  the  human  fpecies  is  fubje£t  to,  and 
from  which  caufe  no  part  fuffers  more  than  the  nair, 
I think  I cannot  be  of  greater  fervice  to  mankind, 
than  by  endeavouring  to  circulate  among  every 
clafs  of  people  the  definition,  the  caufe,  prog- 
noses, and  method  of  cure,  of  fo  univerfal,  but 
fo  fretting  and  fo  comfortlefs  a difeafe. 

Phyficians  commonly  diftinguifh  the  head-ach 
into  two  kinds,  according  to  its  degree  and  con- 
tinuance. The  gentled  kind,  and  which  com- 
6 monly 
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monly  alfedts  a particular  part  of  the  head  only, 
they  call  cephalalgia  ; and  the  more  violent  and  ob- 
ftinate  cephalia.  When  the  pain  is  on  one  fide  only, 
it  is  called  hemicrania  ; and  when  it  is  a fixed  pain 
in  the  forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end 
of  the  thumb,  it  is  called  the  clavus  hyjleric^s. 

Cephalalgia  is  defined  to  be  pain  in  the  head, 
proceeding  from  a copious  congeftion  of  the  blood 
and  humours  in  that  part,  which  do  not  find  any 
exit  or  paftage  from  thence.  They  generally  dif- 
tinguifh  it  alfo  into  two  kinds,  the  idiopathic 
and  fymptomatic.  The  idiomatic  is  that  which 
arifes  from  a plethora,  and  an  immediate  con- 
geftion of  the  blood  or  humours  in  the  head.  The 
fymptomatic  is  that  which  arifes  from  a fault  in 
the  prima  via , communicating  with  the  head 
by  means  of  the  par  vagum  of  the  nerves,  or  from 
a tranfiation  of  the  humours  of  the  head  in  fevers, 
or  other  diforders.  The  diftinftion  of  the  cepha- 
lalgia from  the  cephalia  is,  that  in  the  latter  all 
thefymptoms  are  more  violent.  The  cephalia  is 
ufually  chronical  and  habitual  the  cephalalgia  only 
returns  at  times,  and  has  but  fhort  periods.  The 
fimple  cephalalgia  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  from  the 
venereal  head-ach  by  the  burning  heats,  and  fenfa- 
tion  of  erofion,  attending  the  latter,  which  are 
alfo  continual,  or  at  leaft  never  wholly  ceafe, 
and  always  moft  violent  in  the  night,  when  the 
body  is  at  reft,  and  hotter  than  in  the  day.  The 
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cephalalgia  fometimes  feizes  on  the  whole  head, 
hut  more  ufually 'the  forehead  is  the  feat  of  it: 
very  frequently,  alfo,  it  is  felt  about  the  origin  of 
the  nofe,  with  a weight,  prefTure,  or  burning 
heat,  in  the  os  cribrojfom ; and  often,  at  the  fame 
time,  there  is  felt  a violent  weight  and  prefTure 
on  the  bulbs  of  the  eyes.  Not  unfrequently  a 
tooth-ach  attends  upon  the  cephalalgia  ; and  when 
this  is  violent,  the  other  abates  in  proportion. 
A noife  and  ringing  in  the  ears  are  often  alfo 
attendant  on  it,  and  the  eyes  are  red  and  inflamed; 
the ‘face  alfo  looks  red  and  turgid,  but  fometimes 
it  looks  as  remarkably  pale,  or  has  a rednefs  irre- 
gularly lpread  over  it.  Both  thefe  cafes  are  from 
flri&ures  upon  the  veflels.  The  vefiels  of  the 
neck  and  temples  are  often  turgid.  Women  are 
very  fubjeft  to  this  pain,  about  the  time  of  their 
menftrual  difeharges,  either  before  their  eruption, 
Or  at  any  time  on  their  diminution.  Sometimes 
the  head-ach  is  attended  with  a vertigo , which 
gives  proof  of  a very  violent  congeftion,  and 
fometimes  a binding  of  the  bowels,  with  a flight 
fuppreflion  of  urine  attending  it. 

People  of  a plethoric  habit  of  body,  are  more 
fubject  than  others  to  this  pain : and,  in  general, 
young  people  more  than  fuch  as  are  older  ; wo- 
men more  than  men ; and  perlons  who  live  high, 
drink  much  wine,  and  ufe  little  exercife,  fuffer 
* more  by  it  than  thofe  who  live  lower,  and  ufe 
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much  labour  and  exercife.  When  the  head-ach 
proceeds  from  a hot  bilious  habit,  the  pain  is 
very  acute  and  throbbing,  with  confiderable 
heat  of  the  part  affedted  : when  it  proceeds  from 
a cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains 
of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a fenfe  of  coldnefs 
in  the  part : this  kind  is  fometims  attended  with  a 
degree  of  ftupidity  and  folly. 

Among  the  natural  and  internal  caufes  of  the 
head-ach,  the  principal  are,  too  great  a quantity 
of  blood,  and  a derivation  of  great  quantities  of 
it  towards  the  head,  with  an  intention  of  nature 
to’relieve  herfelf  there  by  a haemorrhage  from  the 
nofe.  The  external  or  accidental  means  that 
may  bring  on  this  pain,  are  very  numerous  ; fuch 
as  natural  and  habitual  evacuations  of  blood  being 
fupprefled  ; and  of  thefe,  particularly,  a bleeding 
at  the  nofe  ; the  negledt  of  accuftomed  bleedings  ; 
fweats  prevented  or  repelled ; the  omidion  of 
purging,  cuftomary  before  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year ; great  commotions  of  the  body,  or 
paffions  of  the  mind,  efpecially  anger,  drunken- 
nefs,  with  fpirituous  liquors  of  any  kind;  the 
attracting  acrid  fumes  through  the  nofe;  a hid- 
den cooling  of  the  legs  or  feet ; hanging  down  of 
the  head;  looking  long  obliquely  at  any  object; 
wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the  neck  ; a tranf- 
jation  of  the  peccant  matter  towards  the  head  in 
fevers ; and  a peculiar  fenfibility  in  the  organs  of 
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fmelling,  whence  perfumes  give  fome  perfons  the 
head-ach : and  to  all  thefe  are  to  be  added,  an 
hereditary  difpofition,  or  injuries  from  blows,  or 
concuflions  of  the  head  long  before.  Sometimes 
the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  repulfion  or  re- 
troceffion  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas,  the  fmall- 
pox,  mealies,  itch,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes. 

The  head-ach  is  a pain  rather  troublefome  than 
dangerous  of  itfelf * but  it  too  eafily  degenerates 
into  worfe  complaints,  and  not  unfrequently  pre- 
fages  defects  of  the  fight  or  hearing,  or  the 
gout;  and,  in  old  age,  lethargies,  apoplexies, 
and  paralytic  diforders.  The  head-ach  often  *is 
cured  by  nature,  by  plentiful  haemorrhage  from 
the  nofe,  and  fometimes  by  inflammatory  difor- 
ders of  the  adjacent  parts.  It  more  eafily  leaves 
young  people  than  old  and  emaciated : where  long 
fettled  upon  a perfon,  and  become  habitual,  it 
rarely  gives  way  to  any  remedies.  I he  head-ach 
often  is  fymptomatic  in  continual  and  intermitting 
fevers, efpecially  quartans;  it  islikewifea  very  com- 
mon fymptom  in  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  com- 
plaints. When  the  head-ach  attends  an  acute  f<?ver, 
with  pale  urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom. 

In  the  method  of  cure,  the  congeftions  of  the 
humours  are  to  be  derived  from  the  fuperior  to 
the  inferior  parts ; and,  above  all  things,  the 
bowels  are  to  be  loofened  by  clyflers  and  purges ; 
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for  they  are  ufually  bound  up  in  this  diforder. 
After  this,  medicines  are  to  be  given,  which  will 
quiet  the  violent  emotions  of  the  blood  : fuch  are 
powders  of  nitre,  crabs  eyes,  and  fome  diopho- 
retics,  with  a little  cinnabar,  according  to  Stahl. 
When  the  blood  is  thick,  a fcruple  of  tartarum 
vitriolatum  may  be  given  every  day  with  great 
fuccefs  : after  thefe,  the  gentle  diophoretics  are  to 
be  given  in  fmall  dofes,  with  the  diluent  decoc- 
tions of  the  common  tea  herbs,  fuch  as  baum, 
fage,  and  the  like ; and  if  the  pains  are  exceflive, 
a gentle  opiate,  fuch  as  a fmall  dofe  of  the  ftorax 
pill,  may  be  added  to  thefe. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood, 
or  a hot  bilious  conftitution,  bleeding  is  neceflary, 
which  may  be  performed  in  the  jugular  vein,  or 
by  cupping,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
temples,  and  behind  the  ears.  A bliftering 
plaifter  may  be  alfo  applied  afterwards  to  the 
neck,  behind  the  ears,  or  any  part  cf  the  head 
that  is  molt  affe&ed.  In  fome  cafes,  it  will  be 
proper  to  blifter  the  whole  head  : in  perfons  of 
grofs  habits,  i flues  or  perpetual  blifters  will  be 
of  fervice ; and  the  belly  fliould  be  likewife  kept 
open  by  gentle  laxation.  But  when  the  head- 
ach  proceeds  from  a copious  vitiated  ferum  ftag- 
nating  in  the  membranes,  and  will  not  yield  to 
bleeding  or  gentle  laxatives,  more  powerful  pur- 
gatives are  neceflary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refm 
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of  jalap,  &c.  The  whole  head  fhould  alfo  be 
bliftered,  and  the  back  part  of  the  neck  kept 
open  for  a confiderable  time,  by  a perpetual 
blitter. 

External  applications  fometimes  alfo  affift  the 
ufe  of  internal  medicines.  Of  this  kind  are  fpirits 
of  wine  camphorated,  with  a fmall  admixture  of 
faffron.  This  fometimes  almoft  inftantaneoufly 
removes  the  pain  : the  affeCted  part  may  be  rub- 
bed with  boles.  Anodyne  balfam,  or  a cloth 
dipped  in  it,  may  be  applied  to  the  part ; and  in 
cafe  of  extreme  pain,  the  patient  may  at  the  fame 
time  take  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  a cup 
of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day ; but  the  ufe  of  opiate  fhould  always  be  ac- 
companied with  proper  evacuations.  A violent 
head-ach  may  fometimes  be  removed  by  a little 
of  Ward's  efience  dropped  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  applied  to  the  forehead ; or  by  aether 
applied  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr.  Percival  found, 
by  repeated  experience,  that  the  ufe  of  eighteen 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  ftrong  coffee,  removed 
the  head-ach  without  occafioning  any  difpofition 
to  fleep ; the  narcotic  effeCt  of  the  opium,  being 
counteracted  by  the  coffee.  Coarfe  bread,  with 
juniper  berries,  caraway  feeds,  and  fait,  laid  on 
as  an  epithem,  is  alfo  fometimes  a prefent  help; 
and  bags  of  aromatic  ingredients,  reduced  to  a 
grofs  powder,  are  thought  a flower,  yet  often  a very 
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valuable  relief.  All  thefe  are  only  to  be  ufed  ifi 
the  idiopathic  head-each  : for  in  the  fymptomatic, 
regard  is  to  be  had  only  to  the  principal  diforder; 
and  when  the  caufe  is  removed,  the  effe<5t  always 
ceafes.  After  the  fits  of  the  head-ach  are  over, 
it  is  proper,  by  way  of  prevention  for  the  future, 
to  bleed  in  the  fpring  and  autumn,  and  frequent- 
ly to  bathe  the  feet  in  warm  water.  The  ufe  o^ 
gentle  exercife  is  greatly  to  be  recommended* 
The  fatty  or  oleaginous  remedies,  prefcribed  by 
fome,  for  rubbing  in  this  diforder  on  the  head, 
are  to  be  carefully  avoided ; as  they  flop  up  the 
pores,  and  prevent  the  perfpiration.  The  fmell- 
ing  to  pungent  liquids  is  not  of  fo  much  benefit, 
as  ufually  fuppofed.  The  urinous  volatiles,  fuch 
asfpirits  of  hartfhorn,  fal  volatile,  and  the  like, 
are  fometimes  a little  prefent  relief.  Thefe,  or 
any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofe,  may  be  free- 
ly ufed,  when  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  ftop- 
page  of  a running  at  the  nofe ; but  the  common 
ufe  of  fpirit  of  lavender  and  hungary  water,  on 
thefe  occafions,  is  often  the  caufe  of  more  violent 
pain,  by  caufing  a frefii  derivation  of  humours  on 
the  parts.  Cinnabar  has  by  many  authors  been 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a dangerous  medicine,  in 
all  cafes  of  this  kind  ; but  Stahl  affirms,  on  re- 
peated experience,  that  it  has  very  good  effects, 
and  that  in  thefe,  and  many  other  cafes,  it  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  opiates  and  anodynes.  When 
the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood,  his  feet 
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fhould  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and 
rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cataplafms,  with 
muftard  or  horfe-radifh,  fhould  be  alfo  applied  to 
them,  efpecially  when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a 
gouty  humour  affedling  the  head. 

The  diet  of  perfons  affliifted  with  the  head-ach 
fhould  conlifl  of  l'uch  emollient  fubflances,  as  will 
corredt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  keep 
the  body  open  ■,  as  apples  boiled  in  milk,  fpinach, 
turnips,  &c.  6cc.  The  drink  fhould  be  diluting, 
as  barley-water,  infufion  of  mild  mucilaginous 
Vegetables,  decodlions  of  the  fudorific  woods,  &c. 
The  feet  and  legs  fhould  be  kept  warm,  and  often 
bathed  in  warm  water ; and  the  head  fnaved,  and 
bathed  with  water  and  vinegar,  and  kept  as  much 
as  pofiible  in  an  eredt  poflure. 

The  cephalia  is  a violent  and  continual  pain  in 
the  head,  occafioned  by  a rheumatic  congeftion 
of  humours  in  the  head.  But  notwithftanding  it 
is  a continual  and  unintermitting  pain,  yet  it  is 
i'ubject  to  fome  remiflions,  and  is  thence  diflin- 
guifhed  by  fome  authors  into  the  periodic,  the 
continual,  and  the  vague  cephalia.  The  con- 
tinual kind  is  that  which  is  always  in  the  fame 
degree,  and  admits  not  of  the  leaft  remiflion ; 
the  periodical  is  that  which  has  it’s  regular  periods 
of  being  lefs  intenfe  j thefe  ate  called  remiflions : 
and,  finally,  the  vague  cephalia  is  that  which  has 
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times  of  being  lefs  violent ; but  thefe  return  at 
no  regular  nor  ftated  periods. 

The  figns  of  the  cephalia  fometimes  refemble 
thofe  of  the  cephalalgia,  or  common  heach-ach ; 
for  it  only  differs  from  it  by  its  obftinate  conti- 
nuance, and  the  violence  of  the  pain.  And  in 
women,  all  the  fame  fymptoms  attend  it,  with 
the  clavus  hyftericus,  except  that  it  affedts  in- 
differently all  parts  of  the  head.  When  this  com- 
plaint ar;fes  from  a venereal  taint  in  the  blood,  it 
is  always  violent  •,  but  mod  fo  when  the  perfon 
is  warm  in  bed.  When  it  arifes  from  a fcorbutic 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  or  an  inflammation  of 
the  meninges  of  the  brain,  the  pain  is  remarkably 
fharp  and  piercing,  and  is  attended  with  an  into- 
lerable thirft.  There  generally  comes  on  a ver- 
tiginous diforder  of  the  head,  after  this  complaint 
has  held  the  patient  fome  time,  and  the  patient 
can  never  bear  any  motion ; for  on  the  leaft 
fhaking,  or  difturbing  of  the  head,  the  pain  be- 
comes violently  intenfe,  and  refembles  the  beat- 
ing of  an  artery  in  pulfation.  The  pain  is  gene- 
rally violent  while  the  patient  lies  down;  but  as 
foon  as  the  head  is  raifed  up  ever  fo  little,  it 
increafes  to  a great  degree.  The  leaf!;  noife  or 
motion  is  terrible  to  perfons  in  this  flate  ; and  the 
light  is  frequently  offenfive  and  painful,  fo  that 
the  patient  loves  retirement  in  darkened  and  quiet 
rooms,  and  avoids  company, 
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Liquors  of  any  ftrength  give  violence  to  the 
pain  as  foon  as  drank  ; and  in  cafes  of  this  kind, 
where  a fcorbutic  habit  is  the  caufe,  frequent  and 
violent  bleedings  at  the  nofe  happen,  which  give 
no  lading  relief,  but  only  an  abatement  of  the 
pain  for  a time.  Women  are  generally  fubjedt  to 
this  terrible  pain,  more  than  men ; thofe  being 
rarely  afflidted  with  it,  unlefs  when  there  is  fome 
violent  diforder  with  regard  to  the  htEmorrhoides, 
or  when  there  is  a venereal  taint  in  the  blood. 
Among  women,  thofe  are  mod  fubjecl  to  it,  who 
3ead  high  and  fedentary  lives,  and  who  are  of  a 
melancholy  difpofition,  or  fubjecd  to  the  obdruc- 
tions  of  the  menfes.  The  general  caufe  of  this, 
as  well  as  of  all  other  head-achs,  is  a violent  con- 
gedion  of  blood  diredted  to  the  head ; and  the 
peculiar  caufes  which  determine  the  head-ach  to 
this  terrible  kind,  are,  ulcerous  or  exulcerated 
difpofitions  of  the  body.  Thefe  principally  are 
owing  to  the  fcurvy,  or  the  venereal  difeafe,  or 
any  violent  cutaneous  eruptions  driven  in  or  to 
external  injuries,  as  blows  and  wounds  of  the 
head  ill  treated.  The  ancients  luppofed  this  ow- 
ing to  impodhumes,  or  coliedtions  of  a vifcid 
matter  in  the  head ; and  therefore  always  pre- 
feribed  bliders,  fetons,  and  the  like ; and  fome- 
times  piercing  tire  fcull  in  the  part  where  the  pain 
was  mod  violent.  In  the  mod  favorable  cafes, 
phis  is  a didemper  that  with  difficulty  admits  of 
pure  ; where  there  is  a fimple  ulceration  in  the 
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cafe,  the  cure  becomes  yet  more  difficult,  but 
not  quite  to  be  defpaired  of : but  where  a venereal 
taint  is  the  caufe,  a cure  is  fcarce  to  be  expe&ed  ; 
for  though  the  caufe  be  removed,  yet  in  this, 
or  any  other  kind  of  cephalia,  attended  with  a, 
caries  of  bones,  the  pain  will  afterwards  often 
return,  and  that  with  little  lefs  violence  than 
before. 

Thofe  cephalias,  which  fometimes  are  relieved 
by  nature,  by  copious  difcharges  of  ferous  hu- 
mours, are  more  difficult  of  cure  than  others ; and 
thofe  which  happen  to  perfons  of  remarkable 
plethoric  habits,  threaten  an  approaching  apo- 
plexy. 

The  fame  general  method  is  to  be  obferved  in 
curing  this,  as  the  common  head-ach  mentioned 
above : but  in  this,  there  are  to  be  added  to  the 
medicines  there  prefcribed,  fuch  as  powerfully 
diffolve  mucous  humours;  fuch  are  the  roots  of 
pimpernel,  arum,  and  mafter-wort,  with  the  bit- 
ter roots,  fafiafras,  gum  ammoniacum,  tartarum 
vitriolatum,  and  the  like.  After  thefe,  purging 
is  proper ; and  in  cafes  where  the  fcurvy,  or  any 
venereal  taint,  is  joined,  there  mull  be  always 
regard  had  to  thofe  complaints  in  the  whole  me- 
thod of  cure  : and,  indeed,  the  fcorbutic  cephalia 
fhould  always  be  treated  as  the  fcurvy  itfelf,  and 
the  venereal  cephalia  as  the  pox.  The  patient, 
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after  proper  evacuations,  Should  drink  freely  of 
the  decoctions  of  the  woods,  or  farfaparilla,  with 
raifins  and  liquorice : thefe  promote  perfpiration 
and  fweeten  the  humours.  When  a collection  of 
matter  is  felt  under  the  fkin,  it  muft  be  difcharg- 
ed  by  an  incifion,  otherwife  it  will  render  the 
bone  carious.  And  where  any  old  ulcers  have 
been  dried  up,  or  any  other  habitual  difcharge 
Hopped,  and  the  complaint  is  owing  to  that  ■,  the 
making  iflues,  or  fetons,  muft  be  premifed  to  any 
other  attempts  of  a cure.  Some  inveterate  com- 
plaints of  this  kind  have  been  happily  cured  by 
mercury,  whether  they  had,  or  had  not,  any  thing 
venereal  in  their  foundation  ; and,  in  general,  a 
Salivation  is  a fort  of  laft  refource,  be  the  origin 
what  it  will.  Junker’s  Confp.  Med.  p.  96,  100, 
304,  1 16.  and  Buchan’s  Dom.  Med.  p.  283, 
edit.  1776. 

The  imagination  of  youth  being  more  lively, 
capricious,  and  fluctuating,  than  of  thofe  who 
have  reached  manhood,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their 
dreams  are  more  frequent.  The  impreflions  thefe 
make  on  young  and  weak  minds,  which  are  but 
too  apt  to  be  biafled  by  thefe  phantoms,  often 
prove  hurtful  to  them,  in  turning  the  tide  of  their 
researches  and  view's.  I wrould  give  it  them,  as 
my  opinion,  that  they  bear  no  weight  with  regard 
to  their  profperity- or  milery,  but  are  merely  the 
yifion  of  their  brain : and  I hope  they  will  be- 
lieve 
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lieve  the  following,  as  the  moft  rational  caufe  of 
them. 

The  phyficians,  who  have  accurately  examined 
the  Hate  of  their  patients  in  every  particular  cir- 
cumflance,  have  not  omitted,  at  times,  to  enquire 
into  their  dreams,  in  thofe  hours  of  deep  which 
their  ill  {fate  allows  them ; and,  partly  from  ex- 
perience, partly  from  reafon  and  analogy,  have 
found,  that  there  are  many  prefages  of  dileafes  to 
come,  and  many  indications  of  fuch  as  are  pre- 
fent,  but  unexperienced,  at  leafl,  not  feen  in  their 
full  extent,  to  be  had  from  what  the  fenfes  fuffer 
in  dreams.  Indeed,  if  dreams  are  different  to 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  bufmefs  of  the 
day,  or  the  turn  of  thought  before,  they  may  be 
always  looked  upon  as  figns  of  a more  or  lefs 
diflempered  flate  of  the  body.  And  the  true 
condition  of  that  flate  may  often  be  learned  better 
from  them,  than  from  any  other  means. 

i 

What  has  been  obferved  by  phyficians,  with 
regard  to  prognoflics  from  dreams,  may  be  fum- 

med  up  in  the  following  manner. To  dream 

of  fire,  indicates  a redundancy  of  yellow  bile  : to 
dream  of  fogs  or  fmoke,  indicates  a predominancy 
of  black  bile  : to  dream  of  feeing  a fall  of  rain  or 
fnow,  or  a great  quantity  of  ice,  fhews  that  there 
is  a redundancy  of  phlegm  in  the  body.  He  who 
fancies  himfelf  among  ftinks,  may  be  affured  that 

he 
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he  harbours  fome  putrid  matter  in  his  body.  To 
have  red  things  reprefented  before  you  in  deep, 
denotes  a redundancy  of  blood.  If  the  patient 
dreams  of  feeing  the  fun,  , moon,  and  ftars,  hur- 
rying on  with  prodigious  fwiftnefs,  it  indicates  an 
approaching  dilirium.  To  dream  of  a turbid  fea, 
indicates  diforders  of  the  belly : and  to  dream  of 
feeing  the  earth  overflowed  with  water,  or  being 
immerged  in  a pond  or  river,  indicates  a redun- 
dancy of  watery  humours  in  the  body.  To  dream 
of  feeing  the  earth  burnt  or  parched  up,  is  a fign 
of  great  heat  and  dryncfs.  The  appearance  of 
monfters  and  frightful  enemies,  indicates  deli- 
rium in  difeafes.  And  to  dream  often  of  being 
thrown  down  from  fome  very  high  place,  threatens 
an  approaching  vertigo,  or  fome  other  diforder 
of  the  head,  as  an  epilepfy,  apoplexy,  or  the 
like.  Thefe,  and  a great  many  others,  are  ob- 
fervations  of  Hippocrates  on  the  dreams  of  his 
patients  i from  which,  and  from  fome  further  in- 
ftances,  Lomnius  has  carried  the  fubjeft  to  a very 
great  length,  and  given  many  rules  of  judging 
from  them.  Lomn.  Med.  Obfer. 

Let  us  imagine  now,  that  the  youth  of  both 
fexes  are  educated  in  every  branch,  according  to 
their  fltuation ; and  ready  to  burfl  from  the  fet- 
ters of  preceptor  and  governefs,  to  enter  upon  the 
great  ftage,  the  world.  At  the  conclufion  of  this 
period,  the  mind  opens  and  expands.  Before, 
6 under 
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under  tutelage,  the  young  plant,  like  mere  mc- 
chanifm,  was  guided  by  another’s  will ; but  now 
contrails  habits,  forms  notions  for  itfelf,  and 
dwells  in  extacy  on  the  idea  of  enjoying  and  par- 
taking the  youthful  amufements  and  pleafures  of 
the  world.  And  wherefore  fhould  they  not  ? Let 
them  enjoy  the  ihort-lived,  tranfitory  blils  ; it  is 
but  a fleeting  comfort : yet  wherefore  fhould  they 
know  even  this,  till  the  hand  of  time  has  inform- 
ed them  ? Let  them,  I fay  again,  be  indulged  in 
ail  the  harmlels,  happy,  natural,  innocent  plea- 
fures of  life  ; and  he,  whofe  heart  is  not  fufeepti- 
ble  of  them,  might  as  well  have  made  his  cradle 
his  grave,  for  all  the  happinefs  he  will  ever  reap, 
or  for  all  the  fervice  he  will  be  of  to  his  fellow- 
travellers.  1 fay  it  once  again,  that  he,  whofe 
heart  and  fenfations  are  not  awake  to  all  the  lively 
gaiety  attendant  on  thefe  years,  mull  want  ra- 
tional underftanding,  as  well  as  be  defedlive  in 
his  intelledts.  But,  good  youth  ! let  prudence 
be  your  guide ; remember  this,  and  write  it  on 
the  tablet  of  your  heart,  obferve  the  golden  mean. 

Thus  far  fhalt  thou  go,  O man,  and  no  fur- 
ther ; future  fortune,  fame,  comfort,  and  hap- 
pinefs ; or  mifery,  difgrace,  fhame,  and  deftruc- 
tion  of  health,  all  attend  your  fteps,  and  wait  but 
to  be  called ; your  very  fate  depending  on  your 
own  adtions,  during  this  critical  feafon.  The 
adage  holds  equally  true  of  both  fexes  at  th  s 

L time ; 
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time  j for  one  falfe  ftep  is  their  utter  ruin.  Every 
day  we  fee  young  men,  from  trifling  impruden- 
ces in  all  ftations  and  fituations,  render  their 
affairs  irretrievable  ; and  their  views,  once  bright 
and  promifing,  fet  in  night,  never  to  rile  more 
ou ring  their  whole  race  of  years,  perhaps  a long 
lne,  bound  to  the  rack  of  reijnorfe  and  anguifh  : 
for  having  once  pafled  the  Rubicon,  there  is  no 
returning,  nor  no  hope;  but  the  melancholy, 
forlorn  one  cf  gathering  refolution  from  defpair. 
But  who  can  fufpebt  that  the  bell  of  youths,  whofe 
kind  heart  is  fufccptible,  open  to  humanity,  to 
others  woe,  and  open  to  all  the  lighter  and  more 
trifling  amufements  and  comforts  of  life,  fhould 
be  dead  to  the  more  fubftantial  ones,  as  the  true 
and  laudable  ambition  of  being  refpebted,  loved, 
revered  and  carefled  by  all  good  men.  Surely 
no,  hk  virtuous  pride,  which  makes  him  endea- 
vour to  excel,  in  all  his  addons,  will  point  out 
tnis  particular  path,  in  a fupreme  degree. 

Having  pointed  out  the  weighty  and  effential 
rules  of  religion  and  morality,  I cannot  figure  to 
myfelf,  or  imagine  for  a moment,  but  that  this 
fuppofed  youth  has  fo  benefited  by  them,  that 
they  are  wound  in  his  conftitution,  and  funk  fo 
deep  in  his  heart  as  never  to  be  obliterated. 

I will  now  therefore  proceed  to  lay  down  rules, 
fighter  indeed,  and  of  lefs  value  than  thofe  be- 
fore 
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fore  mentioned,  but  cfientially  neceflary  for  our 
earthly  affairs,  fo  as  to  complcat  what  I wifh 
every  man  to  be,  in  part,  a man  of  the  world. 
Fori,  by  no  means  think,  that  every  endowment 
and  perfe&ion,  attendant  on  humanity,  fhould 
not  be  blended  to  form  and  compleat  a good 
man. 

The  following  advice  of  Polonius,  to  his  fon, 
in  the  play  of  Hamlet,  I think  contains  found 
inftrydtion  for  a youth  on  his  firft  launching  in 
the  world  ; the  perfon  who  utters  this  on  the  ftage, 
is  generally  reprefented  as  a fuperannuated  buf- 
foon ; how  far  he  is  deferving  of  this  character,  I 
leave  the  judicious  reader  to  determine. 

“ Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 

“ Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  a&  ; 

“ The  friends  thou  haft,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
te  Grapple  them  to  thy  foul,  with  hooks  of  fteel  ; 

“ But  do  not  dull  thy  palm,  with  entertainment 
“ Of  each  new  hatched,  unfledged  com’rade. — Beware 
“ Of  entrance  to  a quarrel,  but  being  in,  bear’t,  that  the 
" Oppofer  may  beware  of  thee.  Give  every  man 
“ Thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  : Take  each  man’s  cenfure, 
“ But  preferve  thy  judgment.  Coftly  thy  habit  as  thy 
“ Purfe  can  buy,  but  not  exprefled  in  fancy  ; rich,  but  not 
“ Gaudy.  For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man  ; and 
“ They  in  France,  of  the  belt  rank  and  ftation,  are  moll 
“ Seledt  and  generous ; chief  in  that. 

“ Neither  a borrower,  nor  lender  be  ; 

“ For  loan  oft  Iofes  both  itfelf  and  friend  ; 

“ And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  hufbandry. 

L z “ This., 
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Th  is,  above  all,  to  thine  own  felfbe  true: 

“ And  it  mud  follow,  as  the  light  the  day, 

“ Thou  canft  not  then  be  fulfe  to  any  man.” 

Drefs  being  the  molt  captivating  to  the  youth 
of  this  age,  it  will  be  ncceflary  to  dwell  a little 
longer  on  it.  Drefs  is  a very  foolifli  thing ; and 
yet  it  is  a very  foolifli  thing  for  a man  not  to  be 
well  dreifed,  according  to  his  rank  and*  way  of 
life.  1 he  difference  in  drefs,  between  a man  of 
ienfe  and  a fop  is,  that  the  fop  values  himfeif 
upon  his  orefs,  and  the  man  of  fenfe  laughs  at  it  > 
at  the  fame  that  he  knows  he  mult  not  negledt  it. 
1 here  are  a thouflmd  foolifli  cuftoms  of  this  kind, 
which  as  they  are  not  criminal,  mult  be  complied 
with,  and  chearfully,  by  men  of  fenfe.  Diogenes, 
the  cynic,  was  a wife  man  for  defpifmg  them; 
but  a fool  for  fliowing  it.  We  fliould  not  at- 
tempt to  rival,  or  excel  a fop  in  drefs;  but  it  is 
necelfary  to  drefs  fo  as  to  avoid  Angularity  and 
ridicule.  Great  care  fliould  therefore  be  taken, 
to  be  always  drefled  like  the  reafonable  people 
of  our  own  age,  in  the  place  where  we  are,  whofe 
drefs  is  never'  fpoken  of,  one  way  or  other,  as 
neither  too  negligent,  or  too  much  ftudied. 

Drefs,  infignificant  as  fome  people  may  think 
it,  is  an  objedt  worthy  of  fome  attention  ; for  we 
cannot  help  forming  lome  opinion  of  a man’s 
fenfe  and  character  from  Ids  drefs.  All  affedla- 
* tion 
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tion  in  drefs,  implies  a flaw  in  the  underftanding : 
men  of  fenfe  carefully  avoid  any  particular  cha- 
racter in  their  drefs ; they  are  accurately  clean, 
for  their  own  fake,  but  all  the  reft  is  for  the  fake 
of  other  people.  A man  fhould  drefs  as  well,  and 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  people  of  fenfe  and 
fafhion,  of  the  place  where  he  is : if  he  drefies 
more,  then  they  fay  he  is  a fop  ; if  he  drefies  lefs, 
he  is  unpardonably  negligent ; but  of  the  two,  a 
young  man  fhould  be  rather  too  much,  than  too 
little  drefted.  The  excefs  on  that  fide  will  wear 
off  with  a little  age  and  reflection ; but  if  he  is 
negligent  at  twenty  ears  of  age,  he  will  be  a 
floven  at  forty,  and  ftink  at  fifty.  When  we  are 
once  well  drefted  for  the  day,  we  fhould  think  no 
more  of  it  afterwards  $ and,  without  any  ftiffnefs, 
for  feaf  of  difeompofing  that  drefs,  we  fhould  be 
as  eafy  and  natural,  as  if  we  had  no  cloaths  on 
at  all. 

The  mifehiefs  caufed  by  attending  drefs  too 
minutely,  are  fo  numerous,  I cannot  forbear  giv- 
ing a detail  of  them. 

Habit  is  a term  ufed  for  a drefs  or  garb,  or 
the  compofttion  of  garments,  wherewith  a perfon 
is  covered. 

j 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay  the  habit  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftic,  of  a religious,  &c.  &q.  the  military  ha- 
bit. 
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bi%  &c.  The  ecclefiaftical  habit  only  com- 
menced about  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
l e.  it  only  began,  about  that  time,  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  lay  habit,  viz.  in  the  fixth  cen- 
tury. The  eftablifiiment  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions was  the  occafion  thereof ; for  the  laymen 
took  the  habit  of  the  nations  they  fubmitted  to, 
but  the  priefts  kept  to  the  Roman  drefs.  The 
abbot  Boilean  has  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  ec- 
clefiaftical habit,  wherein  he  maintains,  contrary 
to  the  common  opinion  and  cuftom,  that  it  fhotud 
be  a fhort  oi.e,  and  that  a fhort  habit  is  more 
decent  than  a long  one. 

The  different  habits  and  cloaths,  which  the 
generality  of  the  world  wear,  are,  through  inad- 
vertency and  inattention,  very  frequently  the 
caufe  of  very  unhappy  maladies.  Mr.  Window, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris,  has  obferved,  that  the  greateft  atten- 
tion and  care  are  neceffary,  on  fcveral  occafions, 
in  regard  to  this,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  trifling  arti- 
cle, and  given  many  mftances  of  the  ill  effects  of 
it.  The  ancients  have  obferved  the  inconve- 
nience of  many  parts  of  drefs,  and  daily  obferva- 
tion  confirm  to  us,  the  many  milchiefs  the  ladies 
fuffer  from  the  ftiff  whale-bone  ftays  they  wear, 
and  the  diforders  of  the  vifeera,  of  the  lower 
belly,  to  which  thofe  are  fubjedh,  who  lace  them- 

feives  too  tightly ; and  this  k not  only  of  dan- 
gerous 
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gerous  confequences  to  themfelves,  but  frequently 
is  the  death  of  children  in  breeding  women. 


The  tight  binding  of  the  neck,  by  men’s  neck- 
cloths, flocks,  or  the  too  tight  collars  of  their 
fhirts,  <tec.  has  been,  very  frequently,  the  only 
occafion  of  feveral  very  terrible  diforders  of  the 
head,  the  eyes,  and  the  bread ; deafnefs,  verti- 
goes, fainting,  and  bleedings  at  the  nofe,  are  the 
frequent  confequences  of  this  practice ; and  the 
phyficians,  confulted  for  relief  in  thefe  cafes,  have 
found  all  means  ineffectual,  merely  from  their 
not  attending  to  the  caufe  of  the  maladies,  when 
a cure  might  have  been,  and  often  has  been  effeCt- 
ed,  without  the  help  of  medicines,  only  by 
leaving  off  thofe  unnatural  bandages,  which  had 
been  the  occafion  of  them,  from  not  fuffering  the 
free  return  of  the  blood,  by  the  jugular  veins, 
which  had  paffed  up  into  the  head  without  mo- 
ledation,  by  the  carotid  arteries. 

Mr.  Crugar  added  to  thefe  relations,  that  a cer- 
tain officer  in  the  army  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
always  ordered  his  foldiers  to  tie  their  cravats  very 
tight,  and  garter  their  dockings  below  the  knee, 
tying  them  alfo  very  hard  j by  which  means  they 
always  looked  red  and  florid  in  the  face,  and 
thick  legged,  fo  that  his  men  always  appeared 
dout,  robud,  well  fed  and  in  good  cafe.  But 
the  confequence  of  this  was,  that  after  fome  time, 

his 
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his  men  were  all  feized,  in  a very  particular  man- 
ner, with  diforders  for  which  the  common  me- 
thod of  treatment  gave  no  relief,  and  great  num- 
bers of  them  died,  after  all  the  internal,  as  well 
as  external  methods  which  could  be  tried,  were 
found  ineffectual.  Their  difeafe  feemed  a putrid 
lcorbutic  infection,  and  this  not  only  appeared 
externally,  but  was  found  to  affect  even  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  fuch  of  them  as  were  opened  after 
their  death.  It  is  unqueftionable,  that  this  wholly 
proceeded  from  the  ligatures  they  continually 
wore  about  their  necks  and  legs,  by  order  of 
their  officer  ; and  might  have  been  cured,  merely 
by  leaving  them  off.  And  it  has  been  proved  on 
animals,  as  calves,  ffieep,  &c.  that  extremely  tight 
ligatures  on  their  legs,  will  have  fo  great  an  effedt, 
as  to  alter  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  render  the  ani- 
mal morbid,  and  even  make  the  fiefh  unwhole- 
fome  and  unfit  for  food.  Memoires  Acad.  Scien. 
Par.  1741. 

Mr.  Window  has  obferved,  that  the  different 
motions  of  the  bones  of  the  feet,  which  are  very 
free  in  their  natural  Hate,  as  is  very  plainly  feen 
in  young  children,  are  ufually  wholly  loll  to  us 
as  we  grow  up,  by  means  of  the  improper  pref- 
fure  of  our  fhoes.  The  high-heeled  ffioes  the  wo- 
men wear,  intirely  change  the  natural  conforma- 
tion of  the  bones  of  the  whole  foot.  They  render 
the  foot  elevated  and  arched,  and  incapable  of 

being 
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being  flatted,  on  account  of  the  unnatural  union 
and  analyfis  they  bring  on  between  the  bones, 
which  is  not  unlike  that  which  happens  to  the 
vertebrae  of  people  who  are  hump-backed ; for 
thefe  high  fhoes  make  the  extremity  of  the  os 
calcisy  to  which  the  tendo  achille-s  is  affixed,  to  be 
always  unnaturally  elevated,  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  foot,  on  the  contrary,  is  much  more 
deprefled  than  it  naturally  would  be.  The  con- 
fequence  of  this  is,  the  mufcles,  which  cover  the 
hinder  part  of  the  leg,  and  which  ferve,  by  the' 
attachment  of  the  tendon,  to  ftretch  out  the  foot, 
are  continually  in  an  unnatural  ftate  of  contraction: 
while  the  mufcles  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg, 
whofe  office  it  is  to  bend  the  foot  forward,  are,  on 
the  contrary,  kept  in  a like  unnatural  ftate  of 
elongation  and  diftenfton.  To  this  caufe  it  is 
owing,  that  we  frequently  fee  women  unable  to 
go  down  a hill,  or  any  declivity,  without  great 
pain ; whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  walking  up 
hill>  their  high-heeled  fhoes  make  them  walk,  as 
it  were  on  even  ground,  the  end  of  the  foot  being 
only  fo  far  elevated,  as  to  bring  it  on  a level  with 
the  unnatural  pofition  of  the  heel.  The  women 
who  wear  this  fort  of  fhoes,  And  it  alfo  very  trou- 
blefome  to  walk  for  a long  time,  although  on 
even  ground,  and  efpecially  if  they  are  obliged 
to  walk  quick  j they  by  no  means  leap  ‘fo  freely 
and  eafily,  as  thofe  who  wear  lower  heeled  fhoes  . 
the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  in  the  human  fpecies, 

M as 
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as  -well  as  in  birds  and  beafts,  the  a&ion  of  leap- 
ing is  executed  by  fudden  lifting  up  the  hinder 
part  of  the  os  calcis , by  means  of  the  a&ion  of 
thofe  mufcles  to  which  the  great  tendon  is  faft- 
ened.  Low-heeled  fhoes  by  no  means  fubjeft 
the  wearer  to  any  of  thofe  inconveniencies  j but,  on 
-the  contrary,  they  greatly  facilitate  all  the  natural 
motions  of  the  feet,  as  we  have  daily  innumera- 
ble inflances,  in  the  labourers,  chairmen,  porters, 
and  others  of  the  lower  clafs  of  mankind  and 
the  wooden  Ihoes,  worn  by  the  common  people  in 
France,  notwithstanding  their  weight  and  inflexi- 
bility, do  not  fo  much  prevent  the  proper  motions 
of  the  mufcles  whofe  office  it  is  to  move  the  feet : 
For,  befide  the  lownefs  of  the  heel,  they  are 
rounded  at  the  end  downwards,  which,  in  fome 
degree  compenfates  for  their  inflexibility,  ferving 
in  the  place  of  the  alternate  inflexion  of  the  foot 
on  its  toes,  on  the  one  part,  while  the  other  is 
lifted  up  in  walking. 

But,  to  return  to  the  mifchiefs  done  by  high- 
heeled  fnoes,  there  is  yet  a farther  inconvenience 
from  them,  than  what  has  been  mentioned ; fince 
not  only  the  mufcles  of  the  tends  achilles , which 
ferve  to  move  the  foot  in  the  extenfion  of  the 
toes,  are,  by  the  height  of  thefe  fhoes,  always  in 
an  unnatural  ftate ; and  not  only  the  anterior 
mufcles,  which  ferve  to  the  bending  of  the  foot, 
but  the  pofterior  mufcles  alfo,  which  ferve  to 
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the  bending  the  toes  at  the  fame  time,  are  by 
means  of  this  height,  kept  forcibly  in  an  elon- 
gated and  extended  ftate;  this  continual  and  un- 
natural ftate  fhortening  fome  of  the  mufcles,  and 
as  unnaturally  lengthening  of  others,  cannot  but 
caufe,  fooner  or  later,  a greater  or  leffer  diftem- 
perature  of  their  velfels,  as  well  the  veins  and  ar- 
teries, as  the  lymphatus  and  nerves.  Nor  may 
this  be  confined  merely  to  the  parts  affedted,  but 
by  the  communication  of  thefe  velfels  with  thofe 
<pf  other  more  diftant  parts,  nay,  even  with  thofe 
of  the  abdomen  and  its  vifcera,  may  bring  on 
diforders  which  will  be  attributed  to  very  different 
caufes,  and  therefore  will  be  treated  with  medi- 
cines, which  will  nqt  only  prove  ufelefs  but  in 
many  cafes  hurtful.  It  is  certain,  that  long  cuf- 
tom  makes  thefe  unnatural  extenfions  and  con- 
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tra&ions  of  the  mufcles,  as  it  were  natural  to 
women  j infomuch,  that  thofe  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  thefe  Ihoes,  would  find  it  painful  and 
difagreeable  to  walk  in  others ; but  this  is  no 
proof  that  the  unnatural  ftate  in  which  the  muf- 
cles are  continually  kept,  may  not  often  be  the 
occafion  of  all  the  remote  diforders  before  hinted 
at;  and  which,  many  of  them  at  leaft,  may  ap- 
pear to  have  no  relation  to  their  original  caufe. 
Memoires  Decad.  Scin,  Par.  1740. 

Having  fully  pointed  out  the  manners  of  drcfs, 
the  next  accomplifhment  I would  have  cultivated 
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is  addrefs ; fo  material  a qualification,  that  a man’s 
fortune  is  commonly  decided'by  it.  If  it  is  plea- 
fing,  people  are  involuntarily  perfuaded  he  has 
merit,  which  pofiibly  he  has  not ; on  the  con- 
trary, if  it  be  aukward,  they  are  equally  preju- 
diced againft  him.  The  worft  bred  man  in  Eu- 
rope, fhould  a lady  drop  her  fan  or  her  glove, 
would  certainly  take  it  up  and  give  it  to  her;  the 
beft  bred  man  in  Europe  could  do  no  more.  The  * 
difference  would  be,  the  former  would  difguft 
by  his  auk  ward  nefs,  while  the  latter  would  gain 
applaufe  by  his  agreeable  manner  of  prefent- 
ing  it. 

The  carriage  of  a gentleman  fhould  be  genteel, 
and  his  motion  graceful;  he  fhould  be  particu- 
larly careful  in  his  manner  and  addrefs,  when  he 
prefents  himfelf  in  company;  let  him  be  re- 
fpe&ful  without  meannefs,  eafy  without  too  much 
familiarity,  genteel  without  affe&ation,  and  infi- 
nuating  without  any  feeming  art  or  defign.  As 
to  advice,  it  is  feldom  welcome,  and  thofe  who 
want  it  the  moft,  always  like  it  the  leaft. 

The  being  defirous  of  furpafilng  others  in  me- 
rit and  learning,  is  a very  laudable  ambition,  but 
the  wifhing  to  outfhine  others  in  rank,  in  expen- 
five  drefs,  and  in  equipage,  is  filly  and  ridicu- 
lous. 
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The  ambition  of  a man  of  fenfe  and  honour^ 
is  to  be  diftinguiflied  by  a character  and  reputa- 
tion of  knowledge,  truth  and  virtue*  things  which 
are  not  to  be  purchafed,  and  are  to  be  acquired^ 
only  by  a good  head,  and  an  honeft  heart. 

We  fliould  always  be  attentive  to  what  we  arc 
about,  it  is  a certain  fign  of  a little  mind,  to  be 
doing  one  thing,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  think- 
ing of  another,  or  not  thinking  at  all.  Parts  and 
quicknefs,  though  highly  necefiary,  are  not  alone 
fofficient ; attention  and  application  are  required 
to  complete  the  bulinefs,  and,  both  together,  pro- 
duce great  things.  There  is  no  furer  fign  in  the 
world,  of  a little  weak  mind,  than  inattention  * 
whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is-  worth  doing 
■'veil * and  it  is  irnpoflible  to  do  any  thing  well, 
without  attention.  It  is  the  fure  fign  of  a fool, 
when  you  afk  him  about  any  thing  that  is  faid  or 
done  while  he  was  prefent,  tc  that  truly  he  did  not 
“ mind  it:”  a fenfible  man  hears  them,  and  retains 
every  thing  that  pafies  where  he  is. 

k However  trifling  a genteel  manner  may  found, 
ft  is  of  importance  towards  pleafing  in  private 
life.  Many  a man,  from  his  aukwardnefs,  has 
created  fuch  a diflike  to  him  at  firft,  that  a con- 
fiderable  degree  of  merit  could  not.  afterwards 
remove  ; whereas,  a genteel  manner,  always  pre- 
poflefles  people  in  our  favour.  Aukwardnefs  alone 
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proceeds  from  our  not  having  kept  good  com, 
pany,  or  not  attending  to  it. 

There  is  a very  material  difference  between 
modefty  and  an  aukward  bafhfulnefs,  the  latter 
is  ridiculous,  while  modefty  is  commendable.  It 
is  as  abfurd  to  be  a fimpleton,  as  to  be  an  im- 
pudent fellow ; and  we  make  ourfelves  contempti- 
ble, if  we  cannot  come  into  a room,  and  lpeak  to 
people,  without  being  out  of  countenance,  or 
without  embarraffment.  To  keep  good  company, 
efpecially  at  our  firft  fetting  out,  is  the  way  to 
receive  good  impreffions : good  company  is  not 
merely  what  refpedtive  fets  of  company  are  pleafed 
to  call,  or  think  themfelves  ; it  confifts  chiefly, 
though  not  wholly,  of  people  of  confiderable  birth, 
rank,  and  charadter  ; for  people  of  neither  birth, 
nor  rank,  are  frequently,  and  very  juftly,  admitted 
into  it;  if  diftinguiftied  by  any  peculiar  merit,  or 
eminence  in  any  liberal  art  or  fcience. 

So  motley  a thing  is  good  company,  that  many 
people,  without  birth,  rank,  or  merit,  intrude 
into  it,  by  their  own  forwardnefs ; and  others  . 
get  into  it,  by  the  protedtion  of  fome  confidera-1 
ble  perfon,  in  this  fafhionable  good  company. 
The  beft  manners,  and  the  pureft  language,  is 
molt  unqueftionably  to  be  learned  ; for  they  efta- 
blifti,  and  give  the  ten,  to  both  what  are  called 
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language  and  manners,  and  good  company,  nei- 
ther being  afcertained  by  any  legal  tribunal. 

If  a man,  with  whom  we  are  but  barely  ac- 
quainted, nor  have  given  any  marks  of  friend- 
lhip,  makes  us,  on  a fudden,  ftrong  profeftions 
of  his,  we  fhould  receive  them  with  civility,  but 
not  repay  them  with  confidence  he  certainly 
means  to  deceive  us,  for  one  man  does  not  fall  in 
love  with  another  at  firft  fight.  There  is  a very 
great  difference  between  companions  and  friends, 
for  a very  agreeable  and  complaifant  companion, 
may,  and  often  does,  prove  a very  improper  and 
very  dangerous  friend : people  will  in  a great  de- 
gree form  their  opinion  of  us,  upon  that  which 
they  have  of  our  friends.  The  Spanifh  proverb 
juftly  fays,  “ Tell  me  who  you  live  with,  and  I 
“ will  tell  you  who  you  are.” 

We  fiiould  have  a real  referve  with  almoft  every 
body,  and  a feeming  referve  with  almoft  nobody ; 
it  is  difagreeable  to  feem  referved,  and  very  dan- 
gerous not  to  be  fo  : few  people  find  the  true  me- 
dium ; many  are  ridiculoufiy  myfterious  upon  tri- 
fles, and  many  imprudently  communicative  of  all 
they  know.  Knowledge  will  introduce  a man, 
and  good  breeding  will  endear  him  to  the  belt  of 
Companies.  The  fcholar,  without  good  breeding3 
is  a pedant ; the  phiiofoher,  a cynic  ; the  foldier, 
a brute,*  and  everv  mm  difagreeable,  As  it  is 
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necefifary  to  poffefs  learning,  honour,  and  virtue, 
to  gain  the  efleem  and  admiration  of  mankind* 
policenefs  and  good  breeding  are  equally  necef- 
fary,  to  render  us  agreeable  in  converfation  and 
common  life ; great  talents  are  above  the  gene-* 
rality  of  the  world,  who  neither  pofiefs  them  them- 
felves,  nor  are  competent  judges  of  them  in  others; 
but  all  are  judges  of  the  letter  talents,  fuch  as  ci- 
vility, affability,  and  an  agreeable  addrefs  and 
manner,  becaufe  they  feel  the  good  effect  of  them, 
as  making  fociety  eafy  and  agreeable.  Good  fenfe, 
in  many  cafes,  muft  determine  good  breeding ; 
for,  what  would  be  civil  at  one  time,  and  to  one 
perfon,  would  be  rude  at  another  time,  and  to  ano- 
ther perfon.  There  are,  however,  fome  general 
rules  for  good  breeding. 

We  fhould  always  endeavour  to  procure  all 
the  conveniencies  we  can  to  thofe  whom  we  are 
with,  but  fomething  more  than  civility  is  necef- 
fary.  The  perfe&ion  of  good  breeding,  is  to  be 
civil  with  eafe  and  politenefs  ; we  fhould  have  at- 
tention, and  a quicknefs  of  attention,  fo  as  to 
obferve  at  once  every  perfon  in  a room,  their  mo- 
tions, looks  and  words,  and  yet,  without  ftaring, 
and  feeming  to  be  an  obferver ; this  quick  and 
unobferved  obfervation  is  of  infinite  advantage 
in  life,  and  is  to  be  acquired  with  eafe  ; but  what 

is  called  abfence,  makes  a man  look  fo  like  a fool 
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or  a madman,  that  the  difference  is  hardly  to  be 
perceived. 

Good  breeding  alone  can  prepoffefs  people  in 
our  favour  at  firft  fight,  more  time  being  necef- 
fary  to  difeover  greater  qualities ; good  breed- 
ing, however,  does  not  confift  in  low  bows  and 
formal  ceremony,  but  in  an  eafy,  civil,  and  re- 
fpedtful  behaviour.  Virtue  and  learning,  like 
gold,  have  their  intrinfic  value  but,  if  they  are 
not  polilhed,  they  certainly  lofe  a great  deal  of 
their  luftre,  and  even  poiifhed  brafs  will  pafs  upon 
more  people  than  rough  gold : what  a number  of 
fins  does  the  cheerful  eafy  good  breeding  of  the 
French  frequently  cover  ! My  lord  Bacon  fays 
that,  (C  a pleafing  figure  is  a perpetual  letter  of 
tc  recommendation  it  is  certainly  an  agreeable 
forerunner  of  merit,  and  fmooths  the  way  for  it. 
We  are  apt  to  fhew  too  little  attention  to  every 
body,  and  too  much  contempt  to  many,  without 
confidering  that  there  are  no  peri'ons  fo  insigni- 
ficant and  in.confiderable,  but  may,  fome  time  or 
other,  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  of  fervice  to 
us ; but  they  certainly  will  not,  if  we  have  once 
Shewn  them  contempt.  Injuries  are  often  for- 
given, contempt  never  is  ; nothing  is  more  in- 
fulting,  than  to  take  pains  to  make  a man  feel  a 
mortifying  inferiority,  in  knowledge,  rank,  or 
fortune,  &c.  our  pride  remembers  it  > ever  be 
careful,  therefore,  to  conceal  your  contempt, 
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however  juft,  wherever  you  would  not  make  an 
implacable  enemy.  Men  are  much  more  un- 
willing to  have  their  weaknefies  and  imperfections 
known,  than  their  crimes  and,  if  you  hint  to  a 
man  that  you  think  him  filly,  ignorant,  or  even  ill 
bred,  or  aukward,  he  will  hate  you  more,  and 
remember  it  longer,  than  if  you  tell  him  you 
think  him  a rogue.  In  order  to  be  perfectly  a 
virtuous  man,  juftice  alone  .is  not  fufficient  j for, 
generofity,  and  greatnefs  of  foul,  imply  much 
mote ; a great  aCtion  will  always  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  mankind,  and  the  inward  pleafure 
which  it  produces  is  not  to  be  defcribed. 

Humanity  is  the  particular  charaCteriftic  of 
great  minds ; little  vicious  minds  abound  with  an- 
ger and  revenge,  and  are  incapable  of  feeling  the 
exalted  pleafure  of  forgiving  their  enemies. 

The  knowledge  of  the  world  is  only  to  be  ac- 
quired  in  the  world,  and  not  in  the  clofet : to 
know  mankind,  will  require  full  as  much  attention 
and  application,  as  to  know  books ; and,  it  may 
be,  more  fagacity  and  difeernment.  But  do  not 
flatter  yourfelf  with  the  thought,  that  you  can 
acquire  this  knowledge  in  the  frivolous  chit-chat 
of  idle  company ; no,  you  muft  go  deeper  than 
that  ; you  muft  look  into  people  as  well  as  at 
them  j fearch,  therefore,  with  the  greateft  care, 
into  the  charaClers  of  all  thofe  whom  you  con- 
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verfe  with ; endeavour  to  difcover  their  predo- 
minant paffions,  their  prevailing  weakness,  their 
vanities,  their  follies,  and  their  humours,  with 
all  the  right  and  wrong,  wife  and  filly,  fprings  of 
human  actions,  which  make  fuch  inconfiftent  and 
whimfical  beings  of  us  rational  creatures.  There 
are  many  inoffenfive  arts  which  are  necefiary  in 
the  courfe  of  the  world,  and  which  he  who  prac- 
tifes  earlieft,  wdll  pleafe  the  moft,  and  rife  the 
fooneft.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  the  manage- 
ment of  one’s  temper,  and  that  coolnefs  of  mind, 
and  ferenity  of  countenance,  which  hinders  us 
from  difcovering,  by  words,  actions,  or  even  looks, 
thofe  paffions  or  fentiments  by  which  we  are  in- 
wardly moved  or  agitated ; and  the  difcovery  of 
which,  gives  cooler  and  abler  people  fuch  infinite 
advantages  over  us,  not  only  in  bufinefs,  but  in 
all  the  moft  common  occurrences  of  life.  If  you 
find  yourfelf  fubjeft  to  hidden  ftarts  of  paffion,  or 
madnefs,  for  I fee  no  difference  between  them 
but  in  their  duration,  refolve  within  yourfelf  at 
lead,  never  to  fpeak  one  word,  while  you  feel  that 
emotion  within  you  : in  fhort,  make  yourfelf  ab- 
foiute  mafter  of  your  temper  and  your  counte- 
nance, fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  that  no  vifible  change 
appear  in  either,  whatever  you  may  feel  inwardly. 
This  may  be  difficult,  but  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
poffible ; and,  as  a man  of  fenfe  never  attempts 
impoffibilities,  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other,  he  is 
never  difcouraged  by  difficulties ; on  the  can-. 
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trary,  he  redoubles  his  induftry,  and  his  diligence, 
he  perfcveres,  and  infalliby  prevails  at  laft. 
In  any  point  which  prudence  bids  you  purfue, 
and  which  a manifeft  utility  attends,  let  difficulty 
only  animate  your  induftry,  not  deter  you  from 
the  purfuit.  It  one  way  has  failed,  try  another  ; 
be.aftive,  perl'evere,  and  you  will  conquer.  Some 
people  are  to  be  reafoned  with,  fome  flattered, 
fome  intimidated,  and  fome  teized  into  a thing i 
but,  in  general,  all  are  to  be  brought  into  it  at 
laft,  if  fkilfully  applied  to,  properly  managed, 
and  indefatigahly  attacked  in  their  feveral  weak 
places. 

% 

The  time  fhould  likewife  be  judicioufly  cho- 
fen : and  you  would  choofe  your  time  very  ill, 
if  you  applied  to  a man  about  one  bufinefs,  when 
his  head  is  full  of  another,  or  when  his  heart  was 
full  of  grief,  anger,  or  any  other  dilagreeable  fen- 
timent.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  infide  of  others, 
ftudy  your  own  -r  for  men  in  general  are  very 
much  alike,  and  though  one  has  one  prevailing 
paflion,  and  another  has  another,  yet  their  ope- 
rations are  much  the  fame,  and  whatever  engages 
or  difgufts,  pleafes  or  offends  you,  in  others,  will, 
vice  verja , engage,  difguft,  pleafe,  or  offend  others 
in  you  : obferve,  therefore,  with  the  utmoft  atten- 
tion, all  the  operations  of  your  own  mind,  the 
nature  of  your  paffions,  and  the  various  motives 
that  determine  your  will,  and  you  may,  in  a great 
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degree,  know  all  mankind.  To  conclude,  never 
negleft  or  defpife  old  friends  for  the  fake  of  more, 
or  of  new  fhining  acquaintance;  which  would  be 
ungrateful  on  your  part,  and  never  forgiven  on 
theirs : take  care  to  make  as  many  perfonal  friends, 
and  as  few  perfonal  enemies  as  poffible.  I do 
not  mean  by  perfonal  friends,  intimate  and  con- 
fidential friends,  of  which  no  man  can  hope  for 
half  a dozen  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  but  I 
mean  friends  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word  ; that  is,  people  who  fpeak  well  of  you, 
and  who  would  rather  do  you  good  than  harm  j 
confidently  with  their  own  interefts,  and  no  fur- 
ther. 

Nothing  is  more  criminal,  mean,  or  ridiculous, 
than  lying.  It  is  the  production,  either  of  malice, 
cowardice,  or  Vanity ; but  it  generally  miffes  of 
its  aim,  in  every  one  of  thefe  vices;  for  lies  are 
always  detefted,  fooner  or  later.  Nothing  but 
truth  can  carry  us  through  the  world,  with  either 
our  confcience  or  our  honour  unwounded. 

It  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  intereft;  as  a 
proof  of  which  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
greateft  foo's  are  the  greateft  liars  : we  may  fafely 
judge  of  a man’s  truth  by  his  underftanding. 

Modefty  is  a commendable  quality,  and  gene- 
rally accompanies  true  merit  3 it  engages  and  capti- 
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vates  the  minds  of  people ; for  nothing  is  more 
(Rocking  and  difguftful,  than  prefumption  and 
impudence. 


In  every  department  of  life,  ceconomy  mud 
not  be  forgot. 

A fool  fquanders  away  without  credit  to  him- 
felf,  or  advantage  to  others,  more  than  a man  of 
fenfe  fpends  with  both;  the  latter  fpends  his 
money  as  he  does  his  time,  and  never  the  fmalleft 
trifle  of  either,  but  in  fomething  that  is  either 
ufeful,  or  rationally  pleating  to  himfelf : while  a 
fool  buys  what  he  does  not  want,  and  does  not 
pay  for  what  he  does  want.  I have  known  peo- 
ple' pafs  for  mifers,  by  faving  a penny  through 
wrangling,  who  were  undoing  themfelves,  at  tne 
fame  time,  by  living  above  their  income,  and 
not  attending  to  effential  articles.  Keep,  there- 
fore, an  exatt  account  in  a book,  of  what  you 
receive,  and  what  you  pay ; for  a man  who  ho- 
nours what  he  receives,  and  what  he  pays,  never 
runs  out. 

Oratory,  or  the  art  of  fpeaking  well,  is  ufeful 
in  every  fituation  of  life,  and  abfolutely  neceffary 
in  mod.  A man  cannot  properly  diftinguifh 
himfelf  without  it.  In  parliament,  in  the  pulpit, 
or  at  the  bar,  and  even  in  common  converfation, 
he  who  has  acquired  an  eafy  and  habitual  elo- 
quence. 
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quence,  and  who  fpeaks  with  propriety,  and  ac- 
curacy, will  have  a great  advantage  over  thofe 
who  fpeak  inelegantly,  and  incorre&ly:  the  bu- 
finels  of  oratory  is  to  perfwade,  and  to  pleafe  is 
the  lTioft  effectual  ftep  towards  perfwading.  It  is 
very  advantageous  for  a man  who  fpeaks  in  pub- 
lic, to  pleafe  his  hearers  fo  much  as  to  gain  their 
attention  j which  he  cannot  poffibly  do,  without 
the  affiftance  of  oratory.  In  order  to  perfwade 
or  prevail,  we  muff  addrefs  ourfelves  to  the 
paffions ; it  is  by  them  that  mankind  is  to  be 
taken  ; if  we  can  once  engage  peoples  pride,  love, 
pity,  ambition,  or  whatever  is  their  prevailing 
paffion,  on  our  fide,  we  need  not  fear  what  their 
reafon  can  do  againft  us. 

The  defire  of  pleafmg,  is  at  lead  half  the  art 
of  doing  it ; the  reft  depends  only  upon  the  man- 
ner, which  attention,  obfervation,  and  frequent- 
ing good  company,  teach  : thofe  who  are  lazy, 
carelefs,  and  indifferent  whether  they  pleafe  or 
not,  we  may  depend  on  it  never  will  pleafe. 
If  we  examine  ourfelve  ferioufly,  why  particular 
people  pleafe,  and  engage  us  more  than  others  of 
equal  merit,  we  fhall  always  find  it  is  becaufe  the 
former  have  the  graces,  and  the  latter  not.  I 
have  known  many  a woman,  with  an  exact  fhape, 
and  a fymmetrical  affemblage  of  beautiful  fea- 
tures, pleafe  no  body ; while  others,  with  very 
moderate  fhapes  and  features,  have  charmed  every 
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body.  It  is  certain  that  Venus  will  not  charm  To 
much  without  her  attendant  graces,  as  they  will 
without  her.  Among  men  how  often  has  the 
mod  folid  merit  been  negle£ted,  unwelcome,  or 
.even  rejedled  for  want  of  them,  while  clumfy 
parts,  little  knowledge,  and  lefs  merit,  intro- 
duced by  the  graces,  have  been  received,  che- 
ridied,  and  admired. 

How  to  acquire  thefe  graces,  can  neither  be 
defined  or  afcertained  j we  mud  form  ourfelves, 
with  regard  to  others,  upon  what  we  feel  pleafes 
us  in  them ; obferve  every  word,  look  and  mo- 
tion, of  thofe  who  are  generally  allowed  to  be 
accomplifhed  perfons,  and  take  notice  of  their 
natural  and  carelefs,  but  genteel  air,  their  unem- 
barraffed  good  breeding,  &c. 

Many  young  people  adopt  pleafures  for  which 
they  have  not  the  lead  tade,  only  becaufe  they 
are  called  by  that  napne.  They  often  midake  fo 

* *N 

totally,  as  to  imagine  that  debauchery  is  a.plea- 
liire ; drunkenness,  which  is  equally  deftru&ive 
to  body  and  to  mind,  is  certainly  a fine  pleafure, 
as  well  as  gaming,  fwearing,  &c.  There  are 
liberal  and  illiberal  pleafures,  as  well  as  liberal 
and  illiberal  arts.  Sottifh  drunkennefs,  indif- 
criminate  gluttony,  driving  coaches,  rudic  fports, 
fuch  as  fox  chafes,  horfe  races,  &c.  are  infinite- 
ly below  the  honed  and  indudrious  proteflions  of 
. a taylor 
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a taylor  or  a flioe-maker.  The  more  we  apply 
to  bufinefs,  the  more  we  relifh  our  pleafures. 
The  exercife  of  the  mind  in  the  morning,  by 
ftudy,  whets  the  appetite  for  the  pleafures  of  the 
evening ; as  the  exercife  of  the  body,  whets  the 
appetite  for  dinner  : bufinefs  and  pleafure,  right- 
ly underftood,  mutually  aflift  each  other,  inftead 
of  being  enemies,  as  foolifh  or  dull  people  often 
think  them.  We  cannot  tafte  pleafures  truly, 
unlefs  we  earn  them  by  previous  bufinefs;  and 
few  people  do  bufinefs  well,  who  do  nothing 
elfe.  But  when  I fpeak  of  pleafures,  I always 
mean  the  elegant  pleafures  of  a rational  being, 
and  not  the  brutal  ones  of  a fwine; 

Time  is  precious,  life  is  fhort,  and  confequent- 
ly  not  a fingle  moment  fhould  be  loft.  Senfible 
men  know  how  to  make  the  beft  of  time,  and  put 
out  their  whole  fum,  either  to  intereft  or  plea- 
fure ; they  are  never  idle,  but  continually  em- 
ployed, either  in  amufement  or  ftudy.  It  is  an 
univerfal  maxim,  that  idlenefs  is  the  mother  of 
vice ; it  is  however  certain,  that  lazinefs  is  the 
inheritance  of  fools  ; and  nothing  can  be  fo  deft* 
picable  as  a fiuggard.  We  fhould  always  be  do- 
ing fomething,  and  never  lavifth  away  fo  valuable 
a thing  as  time,  which,  if  once  loft,  can  never 
be  regained,  Difpatch  is  the  life  and  foul  of 
bufinefs,  and  nothing  contributes  more  to  dif- 
patch than  method ; lay  down  a method  for  every 
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thing,  and  flick  to  it  inviolably,  as  far  as  nncx- 
pedted  incidents  may  allow.  Whatever  bufinefs 
you  have,  do  it  the  firft  moment  you  can,  never 
by  halves,  but  finifh  it,  without  interruption  if 
poffible;  bufinefs  muff  not  be  fauntered  and 
trifled  with : the  moft  convenient  feafon  for  bu- 
finefs is  the  firft,  but  ftudy  and  bufinefs,  in  fome 
meafure,  point  out  their  own  times  to  a man  of 
i'cnfe.  Time  is  much  oftener  fquandered  away, 
in  the  wrong  choice  and  improper  methods  of 
amufement  and  pleafure : know,  therefore,  the 
true  value  of  time ; fnatch,  feize,  and  enjoy  every 
moment  of  it,  nor  indulge  idlenefs,  lazinefs,  or 
procraflination  : never  put  off  till  to-morrow, 
what  you  can  do  to-day. 

Be  extremely  on  your  guard  againft  vanity, 
the  common  failing  of  unexperienced  youth. 
Take  this  rule  for  granted,  as  a never-failing 
ope,  that  you  muft  never  feem  to  affedt  deferving 
the  character,  in  which  you  have  a mind  to  fhine  ; 
modefty  is  the  only  true  bait  when  you  angle  for 
praife.  The  affectation  of  courage  will  make 
even  a brave  man  pafs  only  for  a bully,  as  the 
affedtation  of  wit  will  make  a man  of  parts,  pafs 
for  a coxcomb.  By  this  modefty,  I do  not  mean 
timidity,  and  aukward  bafnfulnels ; on  the  con- 
trary, be  inwardly  firm  and  fteady,  know  your 
own  value,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  adt  upon 
that  principle,  but  take  great  care  to  let  nobody 
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difcover  that  you  do  know  your  own  value ; for 
whatever  real  merit  you  have  other  people  will 
difcover,  and  people  always  magnify  their  own 
difcoveries,  as  they  leflen  thofe  of  others. 

The  moral  character  of  a man,  fhould  be  not 
only  pure,  but,  like  Crefar’s  wife,  unfufpefted ; 
the  leaft  fpeck  or  blemifh  upon  it,  is  fatal ; no- 
thing degrades  and  vilifies  more,  for  it  excites 
and  unites  deteftation  and  contempt.  There  is 
nothing  lb  delicate  as  a man’s  moral  character, 
and  nothing  which  it  is  his  intereft  fo  much  to 
preferve  pure ; I fhall  therefore  folemnly  entreat 
youth,  to  be  fcrupuloufly  jealous  of  the  purity  of 
their  moral  char  after,  keep  it  immaculate,  un- 
blemifhed,  unfullied,  and  it  will  be  unfufpefted  ; 
defamation  and  calumny  never  attack  where  there 
is  no  weak  place  ; they  magnify,  but  they  do  not 
create. 

Virtue  is  a fubjcft  which  deferves  your  and 
every  man’s  attention  ; it  confifts  in  doing  good, 
and  in  fpeaking  truth;  the  effefts  of  it,  there- 
fore, are  advantageous  to  all  mankind,  and  to 
one’s  felf  in  particular.  Virtue  makes  us  pity, 
and  relieve  the  misfortunes  of  mankind  ; it  makes 
us  promote  juftice  and  good  order  in  fociety  ; 
and,  in  general,  contributes  to  whatever  tends  to 
the  real  good  of  the  world.  Virtue  forces  her 
way,  and  fhines  through  the  obfcurity  of  a re- 
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tired  life  ; and,  fooner  or  later,  is  always  re- 
warded. Lord  Shaftefbury  fays,  that  he  would 
be  virtuous  for  his  own  fake,  though  nobody  were 
to  know  it ; as  he  would  be  clean  for  his  own 
fake,  though  nobody  were  to  fee  him. 

V * 

Living  in  the  firft  commercial  city  in  the  world, 

I cannot  conclude  thefe  maxims,  without  inform- 
ing the  youth  who  may  be  deftined  for  trade,  how 
high  in  efteem  his  intended  profeffion  is  held. 
A merchant  is  a perfon  who  exercifes  a wholefale 
commerce.  The  mercantile  profeflion  is  efteem- 
ed  noble,  and  independant.  In  France,  by  two 
arrets  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  one  of  1669, 
the  other  of  1701,  the  nobility  are  allowed  to 
trade,  both  by  land  and  fea,  without  derogating 
from  their  nobility  ; and  we  have  frequent  in- 
stances of  merchants  being  ennobled  in  that  coun- 
try, in  regard  of  the  utility  of  their  commerce, 
and  the  manufactures  they  have  fet  up.  InBretagne 
even  a retail  trade  does  not  derogate  from  nobi- 
lity; for  when  the  nobles  of  that  province  are 
difpofed  for  commerce,  they  let  their  nobility 
fleep,  that  is,  they  do  not  lofe  it,  but  only  ceafe 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  their  noblelfe,  while 
their  commerce  continues,  and  reaffume  it  by 
giving  over  trade,  without  any  letters,  or  inftru- 
ment  of  rehabilitation.  In  republics  it  is  IhU 
more  valued,  but  no  where  more  than  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  younger  fons,  and  brothers  of 
2,  peers, 
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peers,  are  frequently  bred  up  to  merchandize: 
add  to  this,  that  many  of  the  Italian  princes  are 
the  principal  merchants  of  the  {hue,  and  think  it 
no  diferedit  to  make  their  palaces  ferve  as  ware- 
houfes ; nay,  even  hang  up  the  flafk,  by  way  of 
fign,  at  their  gates ; and  many  of  the  kings 
of  Alia,  mod  of  thofe  of  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and 
Guinea,  traffic  with  the  Europeans,  fometimes  by 
their  minifters,  and  fometimes  in  perfon. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  commerce  is  near  as 
ancient  as  the  world  itfelf , neceffiity  fet  it  on  foot, 
the  defire  of  convenience  improved  it,  and  vanity, 
luxury,  and  avarice,  have  brought  it  to  its  pre- 
fen t pitch.  At  fird  it  only  confided  in  the  ex- 
change of  things  neceffiary  for  life.  The  plow- 
man gave  his  corn  and  his  pulle  to  the  fhepherd, 
and  received  milk  and  -wool  in  exchange;  which 
method  of  commerce,  by  exchange,  fubfids  dill 
in  many  places,  as  about  the  coads  of  Siberia, 
and  the  Danifh  and  Mufcovite  Lapland;  among 
leveral  nations  on  the  coad  of  Africa ; among 
mod  of  thofe  of  America,  and  many  of  Alia. 

It  is  not  precifely  known  when  the  commerce 
of  buying  and  felling  hrd  began ; nor  when  coins, 
and  thefeveral  fpecies  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper, 
had  their  rife ; as  the  firft  monies  were  wood, 
leather,  and  iron.  Even  at  this  day,  it  is  the 
pudom  in  fome  places,  in  both  Indies,  to  give  a 
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certain  value  in  fea-ffiells,  and  cocoa-nuts,  for 
merchandize,  drugs,  &c.  The  firfh  inftance  of 
this  kind  of  commerce,  in  the  facred  writings,  is 
in  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  ; profane 
authors  uiually  fix  its  epocha  ro  the  reign  of  Sa- 
turn and  Janus  in  Italy;  and  the  ancient  au- 
thors, according  to  CaTar,  attribute  its  inven- 
tion to  the  god  Mercury. 

The  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  who  were  a 
Tyrian  colony,  were  the  fird,  the  mod  daring, 
and  expert  traders  of  all  antiquity.  At  lead,  it 
is  evident  they  were  the  fird  who  run  the  hazard 
of  long  voyages,  and  alfo  fet  on  foot  a traffic  by 
lea,  between  coads  very  remote ; and  among  the 
ancients,  commerce  did  not  appear  unworthy  the 
application  of  perfons  of  the  fird  rank.  Solo- 
mon, we  are  told,  frequently  joined  his  merchant 
fleets  with  thofe  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  in  their 
voyage  to  Ophir;  and  by  this  means  rendered 
himfelf,  though  in  a little  kingdom,  the  riched 
king  in  the  univerfe.  Under  the  Afiatic  and 
Grecian  empires,  ancient  hidory  gives  us,  from 
time  to  time,  the  traces  of  commerce,  cultivated 
by  feveral  nations ; but  it  flouriffied  more  con- 
flderably  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  as 
appears  from  the  vad  number  of  colleges  and 
companies  of  merchants,  in  the  feveral  cities  men- 
tioned in  hidorians,  and  ancient  infcriptions. 
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The  deftrudtion  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  the  • 
eruptions  of  the  Barbarians,  brought  that  of  com- 
merce along  with  it,  or  at  lead  fufpended  its  or- 
dinary operation  for  fome  time  j by  degrees  it 
began  to  recover  itfelf,  and  made  a new  progrefs, 
efpecially  in  Italy  ; hence  the  Pifans,  Florentines, 
Genoefe,  and  Venetians,  who  abounded  in  flip- 
ping, took  occafion  to  fpread  themfelves  through 
all  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Egypt,  bringing 
thence  filk,  fpices,  and  other  merchandize ; and 
furniffiing  the  greateft  part  of  Europe  therewith. 
And  thus  was  the  modern  commerce  founded  on 
the  ruin  of  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, to  the  fame  places,  and  thus  did  thofe 
famous  republics  acquire  their  lufire  and  power. 

The  Germans,  however,  had  a long  time  car- 
ried on  a feparate  commerce,  which  was  not  bor- 
rowed from  the  Romans,  nor  did  it  fall  with 
theirs.  Till  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  German  cities  fituated  on  the  coafi  of  the 
Baltic,  and  the  rivers  that  run  into  it,  had  a con- 
fiderable  traffic  with  the  neighbouring  fates.  As 
their  commerce  was  confiderably  interrupted  by 
pirates,  feventy-two  of  them  united  together,  for 
their  mutual  defence,  and  were  thence  called 
Hanfeatic,  or  Elans  Towns.  Thus  they  flouriffi- 
ed  till  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth,  or  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  a divifion  arifing 
among  them,  and  about  the  fame  time  a new 
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pafiage  to  the  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
being  difcovered  by  the  Poituguefe,  and  fettle- 
ments  made  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and 
the  Indies,  the  ancient  Italian,  and  Hanfiatic 
commerce  funk,  and  the  chief  trade  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguefe.  The  Portuguefe  had 
not  poflefied  thefe  different  trades  above  one  hun- 
dred years,  when,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  the  Dutch  began  to  fhare 
it  with  them,  and  in  a little  time  difpofieffed 
them  of  almoft  the  whole.  The  Englifh,  French, 
Danes,  and  Hamburghers,  excited  by  their  fuc- 
cefs,  have  likewife  made  fettlements  in  the  In- 
dies, and  on  the  coafls  of  Africa  ■,  though 
much  lefs  confiderable  ones,  excepting  thofe  of 
the  Englifh. 

Laftly,  America,  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
even  after  the  Portuguefe  had  difcovered  the  new 
way  to  the  Indies,  likewife  became  an  objeft 
of  new  weight  and  importance  in  commerce,  for 
all  the  nations  in  Europe,  whereof  Cadiz  and  Se- 
ville were  made  the  centre.  It  is  true,  the  firft 
conquerors  of  this  new  world,  flill  poffefs  the 
greateft  and  richeft  part  of  it,  and  preferve  the 
commerce  to  themfelves,  with  an  eye  of  jealoufy  ; 
yet,  befides  that  the  Englifh,  Portuguefe  and 
Dutch,  have  feveral  rich  and  flourifhing  colonies, 
both  in  the  iflands  and  on  the  continent,  it  is  cer- 
tain it  is  as  much  for  other  nations,  as  themfelves, 
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that  the  Spaniards  every  year  fend  their  fiotas  for 
the  treafures  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  The  trade  of 
Europe  was  no  fufferer  by  this  new  one  of  Ame- 
rica, for  North  and  South  have  frill  the  fame 
mutual  occafion  for  each  other  as  . before.  The 
navigation  of  the  produce  of  the  Eaft  through  the 
Mediterranean,  was  tedious  and  difficult ; the 
fituation  of  Flanders,  and  the  manufactures  whicli 
there  fiouriffied,  from  the  tenth  century,  toge- 
ther with  the  free  fairs  of  that  country,  engaged 
the  merchants,  both  of  the  North  and  South,  to 
eftablifh  their  magazines,  firft  at  Bruges,  and 
then  at  Antwerp  the  efliablifhment  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Holland,  the  favourable  reception  it  gave 
to  ftrangers,  and  the  refuge  it  afforded  to  reli- 
gionifts,  drew  ftore  of  manufacturers  to  it,  as 
well  ns  manufactures,  and  foon  funk  the  com- 
merce of  Antwerp  ; and  for  the  fame  reafons,  the 
conveniencies  and  multitudes  of  the  ports  of  Eng, 
land,  the  goodnefs  of  the  wool,  and  the  induftry 
of  the  workmen,  have  brought  thither  a confi- 
derable  part  of  the  commerce  of  Europe. 

Having  now  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  me  lay, 
to  educate,  cultivate,  and  fortify  the  mind,  that 
of  the  body  comes  next  under  our  confideration ; 
being  well  affured,  that  unlefs  the  latter  is  at- 
tended with  happy  health,  the  former,  with  all 
thfir  exquifite  fenfations,  is  not  worth  enjoying. 
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jmprudencies,  irregularities,  midnight  revel- 
ries, falfe  ideas  of  happinefs,  all  thwart  our  views. 
The  wrong  placing  of  our  afFedions,  anger, 
paffion,  and  the  decay  or  lofs  of  fortune,  aided 
by  the  impetuofity  of  youth,  all  confpire  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  diforders  in  the  conftitution  of 
man  ; where  they,  in  this  cafe,  take  root,  the  na- 
tural ftrength  of  a man  is  only  an  additional  mis- 
fortune, as  powerful  difeafes,  combating  with 
ftill  more  powerful  nature,  the  conflict  mult  be 
dreadful,  and  the  commotion  mult  horribly  fhake 
the  human  frame.  To  guard  againft  thefe  wild 
tranfports  of  the  mind,  my  pen  has  been  chiefly 
wielded  in  the  fore  part  of  this  work  ; but  as 
there  is  no  fuch  word  as  reafon  in  a young  man’s 
vocabulary,  I mult  leave  him  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions, and  inform  him  how  to  guard  and  guide 
the  future  part  of  his  health  by  the  following  rules, 
which  I am  certain,  if  he  follows,  he  will  find 
infallible.  And  firft  of  the  various  difeafes  of  the 
world. 

Difeafe,  in  medicine,  is  that  ftate  of  a living 
bxly,  wherein  it  is  prevented  the  exercife  of  any 
of  its  functions ; whether  vital,  natural,  or  ani- 
mal. ‘Or,  dileafe  is  an  indifpofition  common  to 
nature,  whereby  the  adion  of  fome  part  is  imme- 
diately injured.  Or,  difeafe  is  a depraved  and 
diforderly  ftate  of  the  folid  and  fluid  parts,  where- 
by all  or  fome  of  the  fundions,  either  of  the  body 
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or  the  mind,  or  both,  are  either  atolilhed  or  im- 
paired. 

An  ingenious  author  of  a Latin  treatife,  De 
Purgatione,  holds  the  efTenfe  of  a difeafe  to  con- 
lift  in  a want  of  that  equilibrium,  between  the 
lolid  and  fluid  parts,  which  is  neceffary  for  the 
maintenance  of  heakh  : others  add,  that  all  dif- 
cafes  arife,  either  from  too  lax,  or  too  ftridt  at- 
tenuation of  the  fibres.  Of  all  animals,  man  is  fub- 
jedt  to  the  moft  difeafes ; and  of  men,  the  ftudi- 
ous  and  fpeculative  are  the  moft  expoied  thereto. 
Other  animals  have  their  difeafes,  but  they  are  in 
finall  number,  nor  are  plants  without  them,  though 
their  maladies  fcarce  exceed  half  a fcore.  The 
ancients  deified  their  difeafes,  Voflius.  d.  IdolcU 
Lib.  VIII.  Cap.  5. 

Some  difeafes  only  impair  the  part  immediate- 
ly affected,  as  the  opthalmia,  gout,  &c.  Others 
deftroy  it  entirely,  as  the  gutta.  ferena,  palfey. 
Sec.  Some  affedt  the  whole  body,  as  the  fever, 
apoplexy,  epilepfy,  &c.  Others  only  impair  a 
part,  as  the  afthma,  cholic,  dropfy,  &c.  Some 
only  affect  the  body,  as  the  gout ; others  difturb 
the  mind,  as  melancholy,  delirium,  &c.  Laftly, 
others  affedt  both  the  body  and  mind,  as  the 
marea,  phrenfy,  &c.  The  colder  the  country,  in 
general,  the  fewer,  and  the  lefs  violent,  the  dif- 
eafes are.  Schoffer  tells  us,  that  the  Laplanders 
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know  no  fuch  thing  as  the  plague,  or  fevers  of 
the  burning  kind,  nor  are  fubjed  to  half  the  dif- 
tempers  we  are ; they  are  robuft  and  ftrong, 
and  live  to  eighty,  ninety,  and  many  of  them 
,to  more  than  an  hundred  years  of  age,  and  at  this 
great  age  they  are  not  feeble  and  decrepid,  as 
with  115,  but  a man  of  ninety  is  able  to  work,  or 
travel,  as  well  as  a man  of  fixty  with  us ; they 
are  fubjed,  however,  to  lome  difeafes  more  than 
other  nations  : thus  they  have  often  diftempers  of 
the  eyes,  which  is  owing  to  their  living  in  imoke, 
or  being  blinded  by  the  fnow. 

Pleurifies,  and  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  are 
alio  very  frequent  among  them  ; and  the  fmall- 
pox  often  rages  with  great  violence.  They  have 
one  general  remedy  againft  thele,  and  all  other  in- 
ternal difeafes ; this  is  the  root  of  that  fort  of  mofs, 
as  SchofFer  exprefFes  it,  which  they  call  Jerth  ; 
they  make  a decodion  of  this  root,  in  the  whey 
of  rain-deer  milk,  and  drink  very  large  dofes  of  it, 
warm,  to  keep  up  a breathing  fweat , if  they  can- 
not get  this,  they  ufe  the  [talks  of  angelica,  boiled 
in  the  fame  manner:  however  they  have  not fo great 
an  opinion  of  this,  as  they  have  of  the  other  reme- 
dy i but  the  keeping  in  a fweat,  and  drinking  plen- 
fullv  of  diluting  liquor,  may  go  a great  way  in 
the  curing  of  the  diieafe,  whether  the  one,  or 
' the  other  of  the  drugs,  have  any  virtue  or  not. 
They  cure  pleurifies,  by  this  method,  in  a very' 
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few  days ; and  get  fo  well  through  the  fmall-pox 
with  it,  that  very  few'  die  of  it. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  people  of  particular 
places  were  peculiarly  fubjedt  to  particular  dif- 
eafes : which  pofflbly  is  owing  to  their  manner  of 
living-,  or  to  the  air  and  effluvia  of  the  earth  and 
waters.  Hoffman  has  made  fome  curious  obfcr- 
vations  on  dileafes  of  this  kind  ; he  obferves,  that 
fvvellings  of  the  throat  have  always  been  common 
to  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  countries ; and 
the  old  Roman  authors  fay,  Who  wonders  at  a 
fwelled  throat  in  the  Alps?  The  people  of 
Switzerland,  Carynthia,  Syria,  the  Hartz  bored, 
Tranfil vania,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Erenftadt, 
he  obferves,  are  all  • fubjeft  to.  this  difeafe,  from 
the  fame  caufe.  The  French  are  particularly 
troubled  with  fevers,  with  worms,  and  with  hy- 
droceles, and  furcaleles  ; and  all  thefe  diforders 
feem  to  be  owing,  originally,  to  their  eating  very 
large  quantities  of  chefnuts.  The  people  of  our 
own  nation  are  peculiarly  affiidted  with  lioarf- 
neffes,  catarrhs,  coughs,  dyfenteries,  confump- 
tions,  and  the  fcurvy  ; and  the  women,  with  the 
fluor  albus,  or  whites  3 and  children  with  a dif- 
eafe which  is  fcarce  known  elfewhere,  which  we 
call  the  rickets. 


In  different  parts  of  Italy,  different  difeafes 
reign.  At  Naples,  the  venereal  difeafe  is  more 
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common  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world : as 
Venice,  people  are  particularly  fubjedt  to  the 
bleeding  piles : at  Rome,  tertian  agues,  and  le- 
thargic diftempers  are  moft  common:  in  Tuf- 
cany,  the  epilepfy,  or  falling  ficknefs:  and  in 
Apulia,  they  are  moft  fubjedt  to  burning  fevers, 
pleurifies,  and  to  that  kind  of  macfnefs  which  is 
attributed  to  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  and  which, 
it  is  faid,  is  only  to  be  cured  by  mufic. 

In  Spain,  apoplexies  are  common,  as  alfo  me- 
lancholy hypochondrical  complaints,  and  bleed- 
ing piles  j the  Dutch  are  peculiarly  fubjedt  to  the 
fcurvy,  and  to  the  ftone  in  the  kidneys  : Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  Pomerania  and  Livonia, 
are  all  terribly  afflicted  with  the  fcurvy  j and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way, fevers  are  very  common  : but  in  Iceland, 
Lapland,  and  t inland,  there  is  fcarce  ever  fuch 
a difeafe  met  with ; though  peripneu monies  are 
very  common  in  tliofe  places,  as  alfo  difeafes  of 

the  eyes,  and  violent  pains  of  the  head. 

« 

The  Ruffians  and  Tartars  are  afflicted  with  ul- 
cers, occafioned  by  the  cold,  of  the  nature  of 
what  we  call  chil-blains,  but  much  worfe  : and 
-in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  there  reigns  a peculiar 
difeafe,  called  the  plica  polonia  ; fo  terribly 
painful  and  offenfive,  that  fcarce  any  thing  can 
be  thought  worfe.  The  people  of  Hungary  are 
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very  fubjedt  to  the  gout,  and  rheumatifm ; they 
are  more  infedled  alfo  with  lice  and  fleas,  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world,  and  they  have  a 
peculiar  difeafe  which  they  call  crimor. 

The  Germans,  in  differents  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, are  fubjedt  to  different  difeafes : In  Weft- 
phalia,  they  are  peculiarly  troubled  with  peripneu- 
monies,  and  the  itch  : in  Silefla,  Franconia, 
Auftria,  and  other  places  thereabout,  they  are 
-very  liable  to  fevers  of  the  burning  kind;  to 
bleedings  of  the  nofe,  and  other  htemmorrhages, 
and  to  the  gout,  inflammations,  and  confump- 
tions  : in  Rifnia,  they  have  purple  fevers,  and 
the  children  are  peculiarly  infefted  with  worms. 

In  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  there  are 
very  few  difeafes  ; but  what  they  have,  are  prin- 
cipally burning  fevers  and  phrenzies  : at  Con- 
flantinople,  the  plague  rages  ; and  in  the  Weft- 
India  iflands,  malignant  fevers  and  the  molt  ter- 
rible cholics.  Thefe  difeafes  are  called  endemic. 

Several  authors  have  given  us  very  compendious 
theories  of  difeafes,  reducing  them  all  to  fome 
one  general  definition.  Bentekoe  deduces  all  the 
difeafes  of  the  human  frame,  from  the  fcorbutics. 
Mufgrave,  from  the  arthritis.  Dr.  Woodward, 
from  the  bile.  Others  imagine  all  difeafes  the 
eflb&s  pf  a virus,  which  has  lurked  in  the  feed 
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ever  finceAdam.  Helmont,  and  Severus,  the  Dane, 
take  them  to  depend  on  Tome  extraneous  fer- 
ment, formed  in  or  out  of  us.  Laftly,  from  the 
obfervations  of  Pliny,  Kerclier,  Langius,  and 
Bonomo,  that  there  is  little  worms  in  feverifh 
blood,  puftules,  carboes,  and  the  itch  ; divers 
phyficians  have  taken  occafion  to  fufpeft,  that  all 
difeafes  arife  from  infe<5ts. 

Health  is  a due  temperament,  or  conflitution  of 
the  feveral  parts  whereof  an  animal  is  compofed, 
both  in  refpeft  of  quality  and  quantity  : or,  it  is 
that  (late  of  the  body,  wherein  it  is  fitted  to  dif- 
charge  the  natural  functions,  perfectly  eafily,  and 
durably. 

I 

Health  is  the  condition,  or  ftate,  oppofite  to 
difeafe.  The  prefervation,  and  reftoration  of 
health,  make  the  objcfts  of  the  art  of  medicine. 

The  continuation  of  health  depends  principally 
on  the  fix  non-naturals  : viz.  air,  food,  exercife, 
the  pafilons,  evacuations  and  retention,  and  fieep 
and  wake.  Injuries  affe&ing  a man’s  health, 
are  thofe  in  which,  by  any  unwholfome  pra&ices 
of  another,  he  fuftains  an  apparent  damage  in  his 
vigour,  or  conftitution  j as,  by.  felling  him  bad 
provifions  or  wine  ■,  by  the  exercife  of  a noifome 
trade ; or  by  the  negledl,  or  unfkilful  manage- 
ment of  his  phyfician,  furgeon,  or  apothecary. 

For 
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For  thefe  injuries,  there  is  a remedy  in  damages, 
by  a fpecial  aflion  of  trefpais  upon  the  cafe.  d ht 
ftatute  51  Hen.  III.  flat.  6.  prohibits  the  fale  ot 
corrupted  wine,  and  unwholefome  flefh,  or  flefh 
bought  of  a Jew,  under  pain  of  amercement  for 
the  fir  ft  offence  ; pillory  for  the  fecond ; fine  and 
imprifonment  for  the  third  and  abjuration  or 
the  town  for  the  fourth.  And  by  flat.  12  Car. 
II.  cap.  25.  any  brewing  or  adulteration  of  wine, 
is  punifhable  with  the  forfeiture  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  if  done  by  the  wholefale  merchant ; and 
forty  pounds,  if  done  by  the  vintner,  or  re- 
tailer. 

The  ancients  perfonified,  and  even  deified 
health ; or  rather,  they  erected  a goddefs,  to 
whom  they  fuppofed  the  care  of  healtn  to  belong. 
The  Gree'ks  worfhipped  her  under  the  name  or 
‘Tyhia ; and  the  Latins  under  that  of  Salus. 
The  place  of  her  worfhip,  at  Rome,  was  on  the 
Mons  Quirenales,  where  fhe  had  a temple,  and  a 
ftatue,  crowned  with  medicinal  herbs. 

We  frequently  find  the  goddefs  Health,  on  the 
reverfe  of  medals.  She  is  reprefented  crowned 
with  laurels,  with  a ferpent  ftretched  on  her  left 
arm,  holding  a patara  to  it  with  her  right.  Some- 
times fhe  has  an  altar  before  her,  with  a ferpent 
twilled  round  the  fame,  and  raifing  its  head,  tp 
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take  fomething  from  it.  The  infcription  is  Sal. 
Aug. 

T o treat  of  air,  as  the  firft  non-natural.  The 
changes  of  the  air  arife  from  various  caufes,  and 
are  obiervable,  not  only  in  its  mechanical  pro- 
perties, fuch  as  gravity,  denfity,  &c.  but  in  the 
ingredients  that  compofe  it.  At  Fafhlun,  in  Swe- 
den, noted  for  its  copper  mines,  the  mercurial 
exhalations  affect  the  air  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to 
difcolour  the  filver  coin  in  purfes  ; and  the  fame 
effluvia  changes  the  colour  of  brafs,  in  Vornicla, 
Campania,  &c.  Where  there  are  mines  of  ful- 
phur,  the  air  fometimes  becomes  very  unwhole- 
ibme,  which  occafions  frequent  epidemic  dif- 
eafes. 

The  effluvia  of  animals,  alfo,  have  their  effect 
in  varying  the  air ; as  is  evident  in  contagious 
difeafes,  plagues,  murrains,  and  other  mortalities, 
which  are  fpread  by  an  infedled  air. 

The  fudden  and  fatal  effeffs  of  noxious  vapours, 
has  generally  been  fuppofed  to  be  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  owing  to  the  lofs  and  wafte  of  the 
vivifying  fpirit  of  the  air;  but  Dr.  Hales  attri- 
butes this  effedt  to  the  lofs  of  a confiderable  part 
of  the  air’s  elafticity,  and  to  the  groffnefs  and 
denfity  of  the  vapours  with  which  the  air  is 
charged;  he  found,  by  an  experiment  made  on 
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himfelf,  that  the  lungs  will  not  rife  and  dilate  as 
ufual,  when  they  draw  in  iucii  noxious  air,  the 
elafticity  of  which  had  been  confiderably  diitiinilb- 
ed : for,  having  made  a bladder  very  fupple  by 
wafhing  it,  and  then  cutting  off  fo  much  of  the 
neck  as  would  make  a hole,  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  large  ft  end  of  a large  folfet,  to  which  the 
bladder  was  bound,  and  then  having  blown  the 
bladder,  he  put  the  fmall  end  of  the  folfet  into 
his  mouth,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  pinched  his 
noftrils  fo  clofe,  that  no  air  contained  might  pafs 
that  way,  and  he  could  only  breathe,  to  and  fro, 
the  air  contained  in  the  bladder ; which,  with  the 
foflet,  contained  feventy-four  cubic  inches.  In 
lefs  than  half  a minute,  he  found  a coniiderabie 
difficulty  in  breathing  ; at  the  end  of  a minute, 
the  bladder  was  become  fo  flaccid,  that  he  could 
not  blow  it  above  half  full,  with  the  greateft  ex- 
piration which  he  could  make ; and,  at  the  fame 
time,  he  could  plainly  perceive  that  his  lungs 
were  much  fallen,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  we 
breathe  out  of  them  all  the  air  we  can  at  once. 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  the  elafticity  of  the  air  was  deftroyed  ; and 
that,  when  the  fuffocative  quality  of  the  greateft 
part  was  gone,  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that 
he  could  dilate  his  lungs  in  a very  fmall  degree. 
From  this,  and  feveral  other  experiments,  he  in- 
ferred, that  the  life  of  animals  is  preferved,  ra- 
ther by  the  elaftic  force  of  the  air  afting  on  tl^eir 
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lungs,  than  by  its  vivifying  fpirit;  and  that  can- 
dles and  matches  ceafe  to  burn  after  having  been 
confined  to  a fmall  quantity  of  air,  not  becaufe  they 
have  rendered  the  air  effete,  by  confuming  its  vi- 
vifying fpirits,  but  becaufe  they  have  difcharged  a 
great  quantity  of  acrid  fuliginous  vapours,  which 
does  partly  dry  its  elafticity,  and  retard  the  elaftic 
motion  of  the  remainder.  Helikewife  found,  that 
air  which  paffed  through  cloths  moiftened  with 
vinegar,  could  be  breathed  as  long  again  as  the 
like  quantity  of  air  that  was  not  thus  purified  ; fo 
that  fprinkling  the  decks  of  fhips  with  vinegar, 
may  refrefh  the  air,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience. But  where  the  corruption  of  the  air 
is  much  greater,  as  in  clofe  prifons,  &c.  nothing 
can  be  adequate  and  effe&ual  but  a ventilator. 
He  obferved,  likewife,  that  air  is  not  difqualified 
for  refpiration,  merely  by  the  additional  moifture 
which  it  receives,  but  by  fome  bad  quality  in  that 
moifture.  See  his  Statical  Effays,  Vol.  II. 

Dr.  Prieftley  obferves,  that  when  animals  die 
upon  being  put  into  air  in  which  other  animals 
have  died,  after  breathing  in  it  as  long  as  they 
could,  it  is  plain  that  the  caufe  of  their  death  is 
not  the  want  of  any  pabulum  vita,  which  has  been 
fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  the  air,  but  becaufe 
the  air  is  impregnated  with  fomething  ftimulat- 
ing  to  the  lungs ; for  they  almoft  always  die  in 
convulfions,  and  are  fometimes  affefted  fo  fud- 
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denly,  that  they  are  irrecoverable  after  a fimple 
infpiration.  And  he  has  found  the  fame  effedt 
from  many  other  kinds  of  noxious  air.  He  con- 
cludes, from  fubfequent  experiments,  that  the 
air  becomes  phlogiflicated  in  its  paffage  through 
the  lungs,  by  means  of  the  blood.  Experiments 
and  Obfervations  on  Air,  Vol.  I.  p.  71.  Vol.  II. 

P-  55- 

To  be  abflemious  is  of  great  fervice  in  preferr- 
ing health.  Abflemious  is  properly  underflood 
of  a perfon  who  refrains  abfolutely  from  all  ufe 
of  wine.  The  Hiflory  of  Mr.  Wood,  in  Red. 

' Tran.  Vol.  II.  261.  Art.  18.  is  a very  remarkable 
exemplification  of  the  very  beneficial  alterations, 
which  may  be  efFedled  on  the  human  body,  by  a 
fhort  courfe  of  abflemioufnefs. 

The  Roman  ladies,  in  the  firfl  ages  of  the  re- 
public, were  all  enjoined  to  be  abflemious;  and 
. that  it  might  appear  by  their  breath,  whether  or 
no  they  kept  up  to  the  injundlions,  it  was  one  of 
the  laws  of  the  Roman  civility,  that  they  fhould 
kifs  their  friends  and  relations  whenever  they  ac- 
cofled  them. 

Abflinence,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  the  adt  or 
habit  of  refraining  from  fomething  which  we  have 
a propenfity  to,  or  find  pleafure  in.  The  Jews 
■were  obliged  to  abflain  from  their  wives  at  cer- 
tain 
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tain  feafons  ; the  fame  is  enjoined  in  the  Apoftcw 
lical  Conftitutions,  on  all  faft  and  meagre  days. 
The  Church  of  England  recommends  certain 
days  of  falling ; and  abftinence  from  flefh  has 
been  enjoined  by  ftatute,  even  fince  the  Refor- 
mation : particularly  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
and  on  vigils,  and  all  commonly  called  fifh  days. 
2d  and  3d  Edw.  VI.  c.  19. 

" The  like  injun&ion  was  renewed  under  Queen 
Elizabeth;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  was  de- 
clared, this  was  done,  not  from  a religious  mo- 
tive, as  if  there  were  any  difference  in  meats,  but 
in  favour  of  the  confumption  of  fea-fiih,  and  to 
multiply  the  number  of  fifhermen  and  mariners, 
as  well  as  to  fpare  the  ftock  of  flieep.  5 Eliz. 
c.  15. 

The  great  faft,  fays  St.  Auguftin,  is  to  abftain 
from  fin. 

The  ancient  Athletne  lived  in  a perpetual  ab- 
ftinence from  all  kind  of  fenfual  pleafures,  to 
render  their  bodies  more  robuft  and  hardy.  Ab- 
ftinence is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a fpare  diet, 
or  a {lender  parfimonious  ufe  ol  food.  1 he  phy- 
sicians relate  wonders  of  the  effedts  of  abftinence, 
in  the  cure  of  many  diforclers,  and  the  protradting 
the  term  of  life.  The  noble  Venetian,  Cornaro, 
after  all  imaginable  means  had  proved  vain,  to 
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that  his  life  was  defpaired  of,  at  forty  recovered, 
and  lived  to  near  an  hundred,  by  mere  dint  of 
abftinence,  as  he  himfelf  gives  the  account. 

Mod  of  the  chronical  difeafes,  the  infirmities 
of  old  age,  and  the  fliort  lives  of  Englifhmen, 
are  owing,  according  to  Dr.  Cheyne,  to  reple- 
tion ; and  may  be  either  cured,  prevented,  or 
remedied  by  abftinence. 

A 

Among  the  brute  creation  we  fee  extraordi- 
nary inftances  of  long  abftinence.  It  is  the  na- 
tural courfe  of  divers  fpecies  to  pafs  four,  five,  or 
fix  months  every  year  without  eating  or  drinking* 
accordingly  the  tortoife,  dormoufe,  ferpent,  &c. 
are  obferved  regularly  to  retire,  at  certain  fea- 
fons,  to  their  refpective  cells,  and  hide  themfelves. 
Some  get  into  the  caverns  of  rocks,  or  ruins  * 
others  dig  holes  under  ground ; others  get  into 
the  woods,  and  lay  themfelves  up  in  the  clefts  of 
trees  ■,  others  bury  themfelves  under  water,  &c. 
The  lerpent  kind  bears  abftinence  to  a very  great 
degree ; we  have  feen  rattle-fnakes  that  had  fub- 
fifted  many  months  without  any  food,  yet  ftill 
retained  their  vigour  and  fiercenefs.  Dr.  Shaw 
fpeaks  of  a couple  of  ceraftes,  a fort  of  Egyptian 
ferpents,  which  had  been  kept  in  a bottle  five 
years,  clofely  corked,  without  any  kind  of  food, 
unlefs  a fmall  quantity  of  fand,  wherein  they  coil- 
ed themfelves  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  veftel, 
i may 
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may  be  called  fuch ; yet  when  he  faw  them, 
they  had  juft  call  their  fki ns,  and  were  as  brifk 
and  lively  as  if  juft  taken.  In  effedt,  feveral 
fpecies  of  birds,  the  whole  tribe  almoft  of  in- 
fers, and  many  among  the  other  tribes,  are 
able  to  fubfift  all  winter,  not  only  without  food, 
but  many  of  them  without  refpiration  too. 

This  furnifhes  an  admirable  inftance  of  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  Creator;  the  proper  food  of  thefe 
creatures,  efpecially  the  infedb  tribe,  being  then 
wanting,  there  is  a provifion  for  them  to  live 
without  it.  When  the  fields  are  diverted  of  their 
flowery  furniture,  and  the  trees  and  plants  are 
ftript  of  their  fruits,  what  would  become  of  fuch 
animals  as  are  fubfifted  only  by  the  produce  of 
fpring  and  fummer,  and  of  others  which  are  in- 
capable of  bearing  fevere  cold  ? To  prevent 
the  total  deftrudlion  and  extirpation  of  fo  many 
fpecies  of  animals,  the  Author  of  nature  has  pro- 
vided that  creatures  thus  bereaved  of  their  food, 
fhould  be  likewife  impatient  of  cold,  to  lead 
them  thus  to  fhelter  themfelves  out  of  the  way  of 
danger;  and,  when  there  driven,  the  natural  tex- 
ture and  vifeidity  of  their  blood,  fhould  difpofc 
it,  by  a further  degree  of  cold,  to  lag  and  ftag- 
nate  in  the  vefiels,  fo  that  the  circulation  flop- 
ping, and  the  animal  functions  being,  in  a great 
meafure,  fufpended,  there  is  no  fenfible  wafte  or 
confumption  of  parts,  but  they  remain  in  a kind  of 
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cirowfy  neutral  ftate,  between  life  and  death j till 
the  warm  fun  revives  both  them  and  their  food 
together)  by  thawing  the  congealed  juices,  both 
of  fuch  animals  and  vegetables.  The  fact,  how- 
ever,  is  queftionable,  and  will  be  more  particu- 
larly confidered  hereafter.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  all  motions  of  the  animal  juices  is 
extindt  in  flies,  and  other  infedts,  when  thus  afleep  ; 
as,  though  cut  in  pieces,  they  do* not  wake,  nor 
does  any  fluid  ooze  out  at  the  wound,  unlefs  fome 
extraordinary  degree  of  warmth  has  been  fir  ft 
applied  to  unbind  the  congelation. 

The  fleep  of  fuch  animals  is  little  elfe  than  death, 
and  their  waking  a refurrediion ; for,  if  life  does  not 
confilt  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  we  do  not 
know  what  it  confifts  in.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder 
that  tortoifes,  dormice,  &c.  are  found  as  fat  and 
fiefhy,  after  fome  months  abftinence,  as  before. 
Sir  G.  Ent,  weighed  his  tortoife,  feveral  years 
fuccefiively,  at  its  going  to  earth  in  October,  and 
coming  out  again  in  March  and  round,  that 
of  four  pounds  four  ounces,  it  only  ufed  to  lofc 
about  one  ounce.  Phil.  Trani.  No.  194. 

It  is  to  be  added,  that  in  rriofl:  of  the  inflances 
of  long  abflinence,  related  by  naturalifts,  there 
were  apparent  marks  of  a want  of  blood  and  hu- 
mours, much  like  that  of  fummer  beafts  and  ifi- 
fedts : though  it  is  no  improbable  opinion,  that 
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the  air  itfelf  may  furnifh  fomething  for  nutri- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  there  are  fubftances  of  all 
kinds,  animal,  vegetable,  &c.  floating  in  the  at- 
mofjphere,  which  muft  be  continually  taken  in 
by  refpiration,  and  that  an  animal  body  may  be 
nourifhed  thereby ; in  the  inftance  of  vipers,  which, 
if  taken  when  firfl  brought  forth,  and  kept  from 
every  thing  but  air,  will  yet  grow  very  confidera- 
bly  in  a few  days.  Eggs  of  lizards  are  alfo  ob- 
1'erved  to  grow  and  increafe  in  bulk,  after  they 
are  produced,  though  there  be  nothing  to  furnifli 
the  increment  but  air  alone;  after  the  like  man- 
ner as  the  eggs,  or  fpawn  of  fifties,  grow  and  are 
nourifhed  with  the  water : and  hence,  fome  fay, 
it  is,  that  cooks,  turn-fpit-dogs,  &c.  though 
they  cat  but  little,  are  ufually  fat. 

Food,  or  aliment,  is  whatever  matter  is  taken  in 
at  the  mouth,  digefted  in  the  flomach,  and  other 
vifcera,  and  converted  into  the  matter  of  the  body, 
to  repair  or  fupply  what  is  fpent  or  wanting. 

The  operations  which  the  food  undergoes,  be- 
fore it  becomes  a part  of  our  body,  are,  i.  mafti- 
cation,  2.  deglutition,  3.  concodtion,  4.  chyli- 
fication,  5.  languification,  6.  aflimilation.  Food 
ia.of  two  kinds,  viz.  efculents,  or  meat ; and  po- 
tulents,  or  drink.  The  firfl  foods  of  our  great 
forefathers,  were  water;  and  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
dudlions  of  the  earth  ,*  with  which  many  whole 
nations  fuftain  themfelves  to  this  day.  The  va- 
riety 
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ricty  of  foods,  it  feems,  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference in  the  fubdances,  or  aftions  of  the  bodies 
fudaincd  thereby ; the  vifccra  having  a power 
of  altering  and  affimilating  them,  however  hete- 
rogeneous, into  one  fimilar  fubdance,  like  them- 
lelves.  The  difference  in  food  confids  princi- 
pally in  this,  that  fome  are  more  eafily  digefted 
and  affimilated  than  others,  and  that  fome  afford 
more  nutritious  juice  than  others ; and  to  this 
end  it  is,  that  the  divers  kinds  of  dreffmg  have 
been  invented,  viz.  to  difpofe  for  a more  eafy  and 
plentiful  affimilation.  The  belt,  molt  fimple,  and 
light  of  digedion,  are  the  foods  prepared  of  fari- 
naceous and  leguminous  feeds  ; as  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  maize,  dried,  ground,  fermented, 
baked,  &c.  Peas,  beans,  vetches,  See.  alfo  green 
plants,  and  pot-herbs,  as  lettuce,  beet,  parfley. 
See.  and  fruits,  as  apples,  pears,  berries,  plums, 
cherries,  &c.  and  the  lean  parts  of  animals,  birds, 
fifties,  infects,  &c.  prepared  by  boiling,  baking, 
ftewing.  See.  and  yet,  for  different  intentions 
different  kinds  of  foods  are  required.  Thus 
hard,  dry,  thick,  heavy,  feculent  foods  are  belt 
for  thofe  w'hofe  vifeera  are  ftrong  of  digeftion, 
quick,  Sec.  and  loft,  light,  humid,  fimple  foods 
to  fuch  as  are  penurious.  Again,  to  the  valetu- 
dinary, ftudious,  and  fedentary,  thofe  foods  are 
bed  which  are  either,  by  art  or  nature,  neared  to 
chyle,  as  milk,  broths,  Sec.  Where  the  tempe- 
rature inclines  to  acidity,  there  alcalous  foods 
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are  the  more  fuitable,  and  acids  where  the  confti- 
tution  inclines  to  be'alcaline. 

Some  will  have  it  that  iron,  metals,  minerals, 
&c.  may,  by  a proper  preparation,  become  food  ; 
on  which  account,  deco&ions  of  gold,  chalybeates, 
&c.  are  extolled  ; but  it  is  certain,  that  no  fuch 
matters  can  be  affimilated  and  become  part  of  our 
body.  They  may  ct,  indeed,  on  the  hlood-vef- 
fels,  by  their  weight,  impetus,  &c.  and,  on  that 
account,  may  be  of  ufe  in  medicine,  but  not  as 
foods. 

A due  regulation  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  our  food,  and  a nice  adjuftment  thereof  to  the 
concoflive  powers,  would  be  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  to  health  and  long  life.  What  we  expend 
in  motion,  excretion,  effluvia,  &c.  is  but  a deter- 
minate quantity,  and  the  fupply  Ihould  only  keep 
pace  with  the  expence;  a juft  proportion  of  the 
two  would,  probably,  preferve  us  from  acute  dif- 
tempers,  as  it  certainly  would  from  chronical 
ones,  moft  or  all  of  which  proceed  from  repletion, 
as  appears  from  their  being  cured  by  evacuation. 
The  qualities  of  food,  as  to  eafinefs  or  difficulty 
of  digeftion.  Dr.  Cheyne  thinks,  may  be  deter- 
mined in  all  cafes,  from  thefe  three  principles  : 
ftrft,  that  thofe  fubftances  which  confift  of  the 
grofteft  parts  are  hardeftof  digeftion,  becaufe  their 
conftituent  parts  touch,  in  moft  points,  or  have 
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the  greateft  quantity  of  contact,  upon  which  their 
cohefion  depends.  Second,  that  thofe  inftances 
where  parts  are  brought  together  with  greater 
force,  were  proportionably  clofer,  and  are  the  more 
difficultly  feparated.  Third,  the  Tilts  are  very 
hard  to  be  digefted,  becaufe  united  by  plain  fur- 
faces,  under  which  they  are  alway  comprehended. 
Hence,  in  the  laft  ftages  of  circulation,  where  it 
is  flower,  they  readily  ffioot  into  larger  clufters, 
and  fo  are  hard  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  habit. 
From  thefe  principles,  the  author  infers,  that 
fuch  vegetables  and  animals  as  come  fooneft  to 
their  growth,  are  ealier  of  digeflion  than  thofe 
long  in  attaining  to  maturity  3 the  final  left  of  their 
kind  fooner  than  the  larger.  Thofe  of  a dry, 
fleffiy,  and  fibrous  fubftance,  fooner  than  the  oily, 
fat  and  glutinous.  Thofe  of  a white  colour, 
fooner  than  thofe  of  a redder  3 thofe  of  a mild,  foft, 
and  fweet,  fooner  than  thofe  of  a rich,  ftrong, 
poignant,  aromatic  tafte.  Land  animals  than  fea 
animals  j thofe  that  live  on  light  vegetable  food, 
thofe  on  hard  and  heavy  food.  Plain  dreffed  food, 
than  what  is  pickled,  falted,  baked,  fmoked,  or 
otherwife  high-feafoned  3 and  boiled  meat,  fooner 
than  roaft,  &c. 

* 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  abftinence  and 
exercife  muft  concur,  with  the  due  quality  of 
food,  for  the  prelervation  of  health  3 and  that 
where  exercife  is  wanting,  as  in  ftudious  perfons, 
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the  defeft  muft  be  fupplied  by  abftinence.  Phy- 
ficians  have  attempted  to  determine  the  healthful 
quantity  of  food  for  a human  body  fome  fay  that 
in  winter,  where  the  perfpiration  of  an  uuexer- 
cifed  perfon  is  only  equal  to  the  urine,  the  diet, 
for  twenty-four  hours,  ought  not  to  exceed  four 
pounds,  or  four  pounds  and  a half:  in  fummer, 
the  diet  may  be  fix  pounds  and  a half,  which  may 
be  carried  off  without  the  help  of  exercife,  where 
the  air  is  hot  and  dry. 

Dr.  Bryan  Robinfon  thinks  that,  if  the  quantity 
of  food  be  fuch,  as  to  make  the  perfpiration  and 
urine  of  a natural  day  always  equal,  and  the 
morning  weight  of  the  body  nearly  the  fame,  that 
quantity  is  the  truly  healthful  quantity  of  food 
for  grown  bodies,  which  are  but  little  exercifed. 
The  quantity  of  food  neceffary  to  keep  a grown 
body  in  health,  will  be  better  and  more  eafily  di- 
gefted,  when  it  is  divided  id  as  to  make  the  meals 
equal,  than  when  they  are  very  unequal.  The 
diftance  between  one  meal  and  another,  fhould 
bear  fome  proportion  to  the  largenefs  of  the  pre- 
ceding meal.  The  fame  author  thinks,  that  a good 
and  conftant  health  confifts  in  a juft  quantity  of 
food,  and  a juft  proportion  of  the  meat  to  the 
drink  j and  that,  to  be  freed  from  chronical  dis- 
orders, contrafted  by  intemperance,  the  quan- 
tity of  food  ought  to  be  lelfened,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  meat  to  the  drink  increafed,  more  or 
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lefs,  according  to  the  greatneis  of  the  disorders; 
and  that  both  the  quantity  of  food,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  meat,  ought  to  be  fuch,  as  fhall  make 
perfpiration  and  urine  nearly  equal,  at  all  feafons 
of  the  year.  See  his  Differt.  on  the  food  and  dif- 
charge  of  human  bodies,  p.  6: 

Diet  often  fignifies  regimen,  or  a rule  of  life 
preferibed  by  phyficians  : and  as  the  phyficians 
ufually  order  a fpare  fcanty  proportion,  lefs  than 
is  ufually  taken,  diet  has,  with  many,  palled  into 
a name  for  this  retrenchment,  or  diminution  of 
the  ordinary  quantity  of  food,  whether  it  be  by 
advice  of  a phyfician,  or  byaperfon’s  own  choice, 
provided  it  be  to  remove  or  prevent  any  diforder. 

Judge  Blackftone  obferves,  that  as  to  excels  in 
diet,  there  remains  one  ancient  Ratute  unrepealed, 
viz.  io  Edw.  III.  Hat.  7.  which  ordains,  that  no 
man  fhall  be  ferved  at  dinner  with  more  than  two 
courfes  except  on  fome  great  holidays  there  fpe- 
cified,  on  which  he  may  be  ferved  with  three 
courfes,  vol.  iv.  p.  17 1. 

A fpare  diet  is  a fovercign  remedy  againft  all 
difeafes  arifing  from  repletion ; it  is  founded  in 
this,  that  nature  ought  not  to  be  bufied  and 
diftrafled  in  the  concotfling  of  food,  but  left 
wholly  to  her  work  of  digeftion,  and  expelling 
the  morbid  matter,  as  no  fubftance  is  abfolutcly 
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and  of  ics  own  nature,  either  falutary  or  noxious, 
but  derives  either  the  one  or  the  other  quality 
from  its  particular  relation  to  the  human  body ; 
fo  it  is  certain,  that  the  effedts  of  the  non-naturals, 
muft  bear  a diredt  proportion  to  the  different 
conftitutions  of  thofe  who  ufe  them?  fince,  in 
thefe,  their  confequences  muft  vary,  and  prove 
either  of  the  falutary  or  noxious  kind,  according 
to  the  different  caufes  which  concur  to  produce 
them. 

Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  that  phyfician  acts  a 
prepofterous  and  unaccountable  part,  who  pre- 
fcribes  to  every  one  the  fame  method  of  living,  or 
thinks  that  what  contributes  to  the  health  of  one 
will,  without  diftindtion,  prove  falutary  to  all ; 
for  we  are  fufficiently  taught  by  daily  experience, 
that  all  fubftances  are  not  equally  adapted  to  all 
patients;  and  that  what  one  may  bear,  without 
being  fenfible  of  any  bad  effedts,  may  to  another 
prove  prejudicial,  and  even  fatal. 

Time  itfelf,  has  a confiderable  influence  in  de- 
termining the  falutary  or  noxious  effedts  of  ali- 
ments; fince  fome  fubftances  may  fafely,  and 
without  any  bad  confequences,  be  ufcd  at  one 
feafon,  which  at  another  may_  contribute  not  a 
little  to  the  deftrudtion  of  health.  At  different 
feafons  of  the  year  different  regimens  are  to  be 
ufed,  becaufe  a change  in  the  ftate  of  the  at* 
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mofphere  induces  a proportionable  alteration  on 
animal  bodies.  In  the  winter  the  fibres,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  increafed  elaflicity  of  the  air,  are 
ftronger,  and  better  qualified  for  performing  their 
feveral  motions,  and  affifting  the  concodtion  of 
the  aliments  j for  which  reafon  we  can  far  better 
bear  aliments  of  difficult  digeftion  in  that  feafon 
than  any  other ; as  during  winter  tranfpiration  is 
in  fome  meafure  obftrudted,  the  cutaneous  dudts 
being  braced  up  by  the  cold  air,  the  ufe  of  rich 
wines  and  ftrong,  alfo  conlequently  become  highly 
proper.  It  is  alfo  expedient  to  make  ufe  of  warm 
broths  and  infufions  and  care  is  always  to  be 
taken,  that  the  perfpiration  bear  a proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  aliment  ufed. 

. . • 

In  the  fpring  fomething  is  to  be  retrenched 
from  the  quantity  of  our  aliments,  and  the  liquors 
we  ufually  drink  are  to  be  fomewhat  enlarged.  In 
the  autumn,  the  fame  regimen  to  be  obferved 
as  in  the  fpring,  becaufe  the  inclemency  of  the 
air  is  the  fame,  and  the  changes  of  the  weather 
equally  fudden  and  frequent,  by  which  means  per- 
fpiration, which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  health, 
is  eafily  obftrudted  ; and  becaufe,  at  this  feafon, 
the  equinodtial  happens.  Difeafes  are  to  be  pre- 
vented by  what  we  tall  prefervative  cures. 

During  the  fummer,  health  is  mod  effectually 
preferved  by  vegetables,  and  draughts  of  di- 
luting liquors  y but  we  are  to  abitain  from  fuch 
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aliments  as  are  heavy  and  of  difficult  digeflion, 
and  from  wine  and  brandy.  The  diet  fhould  alfo 
be  adapted  for  different  conftitutions.  Perfons 
whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ffiould  avoid 
all  vifcid  foods,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of  di- 
geftion  $ their  diet  however  ought  to  be  folid, 
and  they  fhould  ufe  much  exercife  in  the  open 
mr.  TL  hofe  who  abound  with  blood,  fhould  ufe 
fparingly  every  thing  that,  is  highly  nourifhing, 
as  fat  meat,  rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  &c.  Their 
food  fhould  con Hfl'  moAly  of  bread  and  other  ve- 
getables, and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water, 
whey,  or  fmali  beer.  Fat  people  fhould  abftain 
from  oily,  nourifhing  diet ; and  they  ought  fre- 
quently to  ufe  raddifh,  garlic  and  fpices,  in  or- 
der to  promote  perfpiration  and  urine.  Their 
drink  fnould  be  water,  coffee,  tea,  and  the  like, 
and  they  ought  to  take  much  exercife  and  little 
fleep.  The  courfe  of  the  lean  fhould  be  op- 
pofite  to  this ; thofe  who  are  troubled  with  aci- 
dities fnould  live  much  on  liefh  meats,  and  thofe 
who  are  affli&ed  with  hot  alkaline  eru&ations, 
fhould  chiefly  ufe  acid  vegetables.  Thofe  who  are 
fubjeft  to  the  gout,  low  fpirits,  hypochondriac  or 
hyfteric  dilorders,  fhould  avoid  all  flatulent  food. 
Every  thing  vifcid  and  hard  of  digeflion,  all  fak- 
ed or  fmqked  provifions,  aitd  whatever  is  apt  to 
turn  four  on  the  ftomach  ; their  food  fhould  be 
light,  fpare,  cool,  and  of  an  opening  nature. 
The  diet  ffiould  alfo  be  adapted  to  the  manner 
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ot  life  and  age,  as  well  as  to  the  feafon  and  con- 
ilitution. 

Thofe  whofe  bufinefs  or  profeflion  leads  them 
to  a fedentary  life,  fhould  be  more  fparing  as  to 
the  quantity",  and  more  attentive  to  the  quality, 
of  their  diet,  than  thofe  that  are  accuftomed  to 
much  exercife.  They  ought  to  be  particularly 
cautious  in  the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  four, 
windy,  rancid,  and  hard  of  digeftion. 

Particular  difeafes  fhould,  likewife,  make  us 
avoid  any  thing  that  has  a tendency  to  increafe 
them.  Gouty  perfons  Ihould  not  ufe  rich  wines, 
ftrong  foups,  nor  acids.  Perfons  fubjecft  to  the 
gravel,  fhould  fhun  all  auftere  and  aftringent 
aliments ; and  the  fcorbutlc  fhould  not  indulge 
too  much  in  animal  food. 

The  food  in  early  life  Ihould  be  light,  but 
nourifhing,  and  frequently  ufed.  Food  that  is 
folid,  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is  moft 
proper  for  a date  of  manhood ; and  the  diet  of 
the  latter  period  of  life  fhould  refemble  that  of 
the  firft.  At  every  period  of  life,  gluttony  and 
fading  fhould  be  equally  avoided ; both  the  one 
and  the  other  deftroy  the  powers  of  digeftion, 
and  the  frequent  repetition  of  aliments  is  not  only 
necefTary,  for  repairing  the  continual  wade  of  our 
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bodies,  but  likewife  to  keep  the  homours  found 
and  fweet. 


It  jfhould  be  remarked,  however,  by  way  of 
caution,  that  one  meal  of  flefh  meat,  is  fully 
fufficient  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  quan- 
tity of  animal  food,  confumed  by  the  Englilh,  is 
generally  pernicious,  becaufe  it  produces  little  of 
that  air  which  is  antifeptic : thence  they  are 
fubjeft  to  the  fcurvy,  and  its  numerous  train  of 
confequences,  as  indigeftion,  low  fpirits,  hypo- 
chondriacs, &c.  Whereas'  if  vegetables  and 
milk,  whofe  antifeptic  quality,  arriving  from 
the  gas,  or  air,  which  they  plentifully  afford,  as 
is' now  generally  allowed,  were  more  ufed  in  diet, 
we  fhould  have  lefs. fcurvy,  and  likewife  fewer 
putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers. 

Different  fexes  alfo  require  different  diet  and 
regimen.  Women  are  weaker  than  men,  and 
for  that  reafon  require  a diet,  in  regimen, 
peculiar  to  themfelves.  They  are  of  a fpungy 
and  lax  habit,  and  for  the  moft  part  addicted  to 
indolence  and  pleafure,  drink*  little,  have  bodies 
of  a highly  delicate  and  fenfible  nature,  much 
inclined  to  fpafrns  and  convulfive  motions,  and 
difpofed  to  generate  a redundancy  of  blood.  Be- 
fides,  at  certain  flated  times,  they  have  a regular 
evacuation,  by  the  veins  of  the  uterus;  and,  in 
confequence  of  thefe  circumftances,  it  is  neceffary 

that 
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that  women,  rather  than  men,  fhould  obferve  a 
regimen  and  method  of  living,  peculiarly  and 
accurately  adapted  to  their  habit  and  conflitution. 
Pregnant  women  are  alfo  to  have  a regimen  pe- 
culiar, to  themfelves,  diredted  for  them,  lead  the 
mother  herfelf,  or  the  foetus,  fhould  receive 
any  injury  j for  the  infant,  included  in  the  uterus, 
is,  as  it  were,  a part  of  the  mother’s  body. 
James  from  Hoffman ; and  Buchan’s  Domeflic 
Medicine,  chap.  III. 

Dr.  Cheney  fhews,  how  one  may  fupply  the 
place  of  medicine  by  diet:  Any  one,  fays  he, 
may,  in  effect,  lofe  a pound  of  blood ; take  a 
purge,  or  a fweat,  by  dropping  the  great  meal, 
or  abftaining  from  animal  food  and  flrong  liquors 
for  four  or  five  days,  in  chronical  cafes,  as  effec- 
tually, as  by  opening  a vein,  fwallowing  a dofe 
of  pills,  or  taking  a fudorific  bolus.  He  ad- 
vifes,  therefore,  all  gentlemen  of  a fedentary  life, 
and  of  learned  profeffions,  to  ufe  as  much  abfli- 
nence  as  poffibly  they  can,  confiflently  with  the 
prefervation  of  their  flrength,  and  the  freedom  of 
their  fpirits.  This  they  ought  to  have  recourfe 
to,  as  foon  as  they  find  any  heavinefs,  or  inquie- 
tudes, reftlefs  nights,  or  averfion  to  application  ; 
either  by  leffening,  one  half,  their  ufual  quantity 
of  animal  food  and  flrong  liquors,  till  fuch  time 
as  they  regain  their  wonted  freedom,  or  by  living 
a due  time  wholly  on  vegetable  diet,  as  fago,  rice, 
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pudding,  and  the  like  j and  to  drink  only  wine 
and  water. 

One  great  reafon  why  leprofies,  hot  fcurvies, 
dyfenteries,  plagues,  peftilential  fevers,  and  the 
like  diftempers,  formerly  fo  frequent  in  London, 
are  now  fo  rare,  is  the  change  that  has  been  made 
in  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants  ; hopped  beer,  wine, 
and  fpirituous  liquors,  coming  into  general  ufe, 
have  been  a great  means  of  fupprefiing  putrid  dif- 
eafes.  Greens  and  fruit,  are  likewife  more  uni- 
verfally  eat,  and  falted  meat  make  a much  lefs 
part  of  diet  than  formerly;  to  which  may  be 
added,  the  more  general  confumption  of  tea  and 
fugar. 

A vegetable  diet  is  moft  proper  for  fcorbutic 
and  heftical  people,  and  does  very  well  for  people 
who  have  much  exercife.  But  in  other  circum- 
ftances,  a mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and  animal 
fubftances,  fuch  as  is  commonly  ufed,  feem  beft 
calculated  to  nourifh  and  preferve  the  body  from 
decay. 

Irregularities  in  diet,  are  commonly,  though 
unjuftly  fuppofed,  to  have  the  greateft  fhare  in 
producing  military  difeafes.  Were  this  the  cafe, 
the  changes  in  the  weather  and  feafon,  would  not 
fo  remarkably  affedl  their  health;  the  fobereft  and 
moft  regular  corps,  would  not  be  fo  fickly ; dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  nations,  in  the  fame  camp,  living  varioufly, 
would  not  be  aftefred  with  the  fame  difeafes,  nor 
would  there  be  fuch  inequality  in  the  numbers  of 
the  fick,  in  different  years,  were  the  greateft  part 
of  diftempers  owing  to  diet.  Againft  excefs,  the 
moft  common  error  in  diet,  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
foldier’s  pay  is  a fufficient  fecurity ; in  regard  to 
them,  therefore,  the  danger  lies  on  the  other 
hand,  for  when  all  are  not  obliged  to  eat  in 
mefTes,  fome  will  be  apt  to  lay  out  their  pay  up- 
on ftrong  liquors,  and  to  fquander  away,  in  one 
day,  what  is  but  barely  a maintenance  for  a week. 
But  on  a fuppofition  that  every  man  contributes 
his  fhare  to  a mefs,  we  may  be  affured,  there  can 
be  no  errors  in  diet,  of  any  confequence,  whilft 
almoft  the  whole  pay  is  fpent  in  common  food. 
As  to  the  abufe  of  fpirits  and  fruit,  foldiers  are 
generally  blamed  without  any  foundation  j fpirits 
being  rather  beneficial,  than  hurtful  to  them,  too 
often  expofed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
to  moilt  and  bad  air,  long  marches,  wet  clothes, 
and  fcanty  provifions.  And  as  to  fruit,  a -few 
diforderly  men  may  rob  orchards,  which  is  the 
only  way  they  can  come  at  fruit ; but  the  camp 
difeafes  are  incident  to  the  moft  regular,  equally 
with  them.  A fundamental  rule  in  regard  to  the 
diet  of  foldiers,  is  to  oblige  them  to  eat  in  mefles, 
by  which  means  their  pay  will  be  laid  out  upon 
wholfome  food.  The  greateft  impediment  to 
inching,  are  thb  wives  and  children,  who  muft 
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often  be  maintained  out  of  the  foldiers  pay,  in 
which  circumftance  it  is  not  improper  food,  but 
the  want  of  it,  that  may  endanger  a foldier's 
health.  The  meffing  being  eftablifihed,  there  re- 
mains only  to  fee  that  the  men  be  well  fupplied 
with  bread,  and  that  the  markets  be  regulated, 
that  the  traders  may  have  encouragement  to  come 
to  the  camp,  and  the  mefies  have  good  provifions 
at  moderate  prices ; and  particularly  vegetables, 
which,  during  hot  weather,  ought  to  make  a 
great  part  of  their  diet.  In  eflablifhing  the 
mefies,  fome  regulations  might  be  made,  with 
regard  to  an  allowance  of  fpirits,  either  by  flop- 
page  on’  the  pay,  or  otherwife ; this  is  already 
prattifed  in  the  navy,  and  probably  for  the  fame 
reafons,  as  make  fpirits  neceflary  for  foldiers, 
fince  in  fhips  men  are  liable  to  diflempers  from 
moift  and  corrupted  air.  As  to  the  diet  of 
officers,  their  chief  rule,  in  fickly  times,  is  to  eat 
moderately,  avoiding  all  furfeits  and  indigeftion ; 
and  ufing  wine  in  moderation.  Pringle’s  Obfer- 
vations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army. 

Bread,  ordinary,  is  made  of  flour,  or  meal  of 
fome  farinaceous  vegetable,  ground  and  kneaded 
with  water  and  yeaft.  Bread  is  ufually  made  of 
the  feeds,  fometimes  alfo  of  the  roots,  and  even 
of  the  points  of  plants.  The  Greeks  attribute 
the  invention  of  bread  to  Ceres,  the  Egyptians  to 
Jfis,  others  to  Menes  : the  firft  bread  is  luppofed 
6 to 
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to  have  been  made  of  the  plant  lotus.  The  poor 
Tartars,  near  Sherazoul,  flill  live  on  acorn 
bread]  in  the  iflands  of  Banda  and  Amboyna, 
they  make  a kind  of  bread,  called  Sagam, 
or  Sagoe,  of  the  pith  of  a farinaceous  tree,  whofe 
trunk  is  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  thigh,  ten  feet 
high,  and  having  a round  head  at  the  top  like  a 
cabbage,  in  the  middle  whereof  is  a white  meally 
fubftance,  which  being  kneaded  with  water,  fer- 
mented and  baked  on  the  coals,  ferve  the  poorer 
fort  for  bread.  In  the  Caribbee  iflands,  they  make 
bread  of  the  root  of  a poifonous  plant  called 
manive ; probably  the  fame  with  the  Cafada 
bread,  which  is  made  of  the  root  of  Yucca  Mexi- 
cana.  In  Benzoni’s  time,  all  the  flips  bound 
from  Spain  to  Mexico,  when  they  returned,  were 
victualled  with  Caiada  bread,  inftead  of  bifcuit. 

To  the  clafs  of  breads,  made  of  roots,  may  be 
alfo  added  potatoe  bread,  frequen^  in  Ireland  j 
and  turnip  bread,  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  England : 
it  is  made  by  boiling  the  roots,  and  prefiing 
the  juice,  till  they  become  dry,  then  beating 
them  in  a mortar,  and  adding  wheat  flour,  ani- 
feeds,  and  yeaft,  moulding  up  the  dough  in  the 
ufual  form,  and  baking  it.  It  looks  and  taftes 
like  other  bread,  and  is  ufed  by  fome  againft  con- 
sumptions. 
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Among  us,  bread  is  chiefly  divided  into  white, 
wheaten, ' and  houfhold,  differing  only  in  degrees 
of  purity.  In  the  firft,  all  the  bran  is  feparated  ; 
in  the  fecond,  only  the  coarl'er  ; in  the  third, 
none  at  all : fo  that  fine  bread  is  made  only  of 
flour;  wheaten  bread  of  flour,  with  a mixture  of 
the  fine  bran  ; and  houfliold  of  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  grain,  without  either  taking  out  the 
coarfe  bran,  or  fine  flour.  We  alfo  meet  with 
fymnel  bread,  manchet,  or  roll  bread,  and  French 
bread  ; which  are  fo  many  denominations  of  the 
fineft,  or  whiteft  bread,  made  of  the  pureft  flour ; 
except  this,  in  roll  bread  there  is  an  addition  of 
milk;  and  in  French  bread,  of  eggs  and  butter 
alfo.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  gingerbread,  made 
of  white  bread,  with  almonds,  liquorice,  anifeeds, 
rofe-water,  and  iugar ; and  maflici  bread,  Panis 
mixtus,  made  of  wheat  and  rye,  or  fometimes 
made  of  wheat  and  barley.  Befides  alimentary, 
bread  has  (alfo  medical  qualities,  decodtions, 
creams  and  jellies  of  bread,  are  directed  in  fome. 
difpenfaries.  There  are  certain  medicated  breads, 
appropriated  to  the  intentions  of  phyfic,  as  ani- 
feed  bread,  turnip  bread,  and  viper’s  bread, 
which  lafi:  is  made  of  the  flefh  of  that  animal, 
with  white  flour,  yolks  of  eggs,  farfaparilla,  yeaff, 
and  milk,  recommended  in  fcorbutic  habits. 
Some  dire6k  acorn  bread,  dipped  in  rea  wine, 
to  be  thriifl  up  the  anus  in  prelapfuflfes  of  that 
part;' 
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Mr.  Boyle  allures  us,  he  drew  a noftrum  from 
bread,  ftronger  than  aquce  fords,  and  which  would 
adt  even  upon  glafs  itfelf.  Bread,  made  of  good 
wheat,  well  leavened,  and  thoroughly  baked, 
with  a little  fait,  is  the  belt;  that  which  is  not 
thoroughly  baked,  ill  kneaded,  and  without  fait, 
is  hurtful  and  unwholfome,  efpecially  in  finoky 
cities  : fo  are  unleavened  bread,  and  cakes  baked 
under  afhes.  In  general,  the  lighter  the  bread, 
the  better  and  more  agreeable  it  is  ; coarfe  and 
barley  bread  is  deterfive,  and  gently  purgative, 
at  leaf:  to  thofe  not  tiled  to  it ; fome  recommend 
it  to  perfons  in  the  gout. 

The  art  of  the  chymift  can  extradi,  from  fo 
mild  a fubjetft  as  bread,  an  acid,  which  is  a pow- 
erful menftruum.  It  is  done  in  this  manner;  put 
two  pounds  of  coarfe  bread,  cut  into  fmall  pieces, 
into  a glafs  retort,  place  this  in  a fand  heat,  and 
luting  on  a receiver,  diftil  with  a gentle  fire, 
and  there  will  be  produced  a liquor,  appearing 
like  water,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  oil ; feparate 
the  oil,  and  filter  and  redtify  the  liquor;  by  a 
fecond  diftillation  in  balneo  mare,  and  afterwards 
diftil  it  again  in  a fand  heat,  and  there  will  be 
produced  a moderately  ftrong  clear  and  acid 
liquor;  this  is  a menftrum  capable  of  extracting 
# the  red  colour  from  coral,  and  even  from  garnets. 
Common  bread  affords  it,  but  coarfe  ry«  bread 
yields  the  greateft  quantity.  Oil  of  vitriol,  poured 
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upon  crumbs  of  bread,  will  excite  a furprifmg 
degree  of  heat. 

Bonpournichole,  or  Bonfournichele,  is  the  name 
of  a very  coarfe  bread  eaten  in  Weftphalia,  and 
many  other  places  ■,  this  bread  ftill  retains  the 
opprobrious  name  once  given  it  by  a French  tra- 
veller of  Bon  pour  nichole,  good  for  his  horfe 
Nichole,  but  is  by  no  means  a contemptible  kind, 
and  is  far  from  being  peculiar  to  this  country  or 
age.  It  has  been  known  in  diftant  places,  and  in 
different  ages,  and  was  called  by  the.  ancients 
Panis  furfuracas,  or  Panis  impurus,  from  its  not 
being  fo  thoroughly  cleanfed  from  the  hulk,  or 
bran,  as  the  fine  forts  of  bread  are.  The  wreftlers 
of  old,  eat  only  of  this  kind  of  bread  to  preferve 
them  in  their  ftrength  of  limbs ; and  we  may  learn 
from  Pliny,  that  the  Romans  for  three  hundred 
years  knew  no  other  kind  of  bread.  Unqueftiona- 
bly,  this  coarfe  bread  nouriihes  more,  afluages 
hunger  better,  and  generates  humour  lefs  fubjed 
to  corruption,  than  the  white.  The  inhabitants 
of  Weftphalia,  who  are  a hardy  and  robuft  people, 
and  capable  of  enduring  the  greateft  fatigues,  are 
a living  teftimony  of  the  lalutary  effeds  of  this 
kind  of  bread j and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they 
are  very-  feldom  attacked  by  acute  fevers,  and 
thofe  other  difeafes  which  arile  from  an  ebullition 
of  the  humours,  and  a malignant  colloquation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  humours  of  which  it  is  com- 
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pofed . It  is  certain,  that  a lcfs  ftrong  diet  is 
more  proper  to  weakly  conftitutions,  and  people 
of  fedentary  lives,  than  this  ; but  for  thofe  who 
will  ule  the  necelfary  excrcife  with  it,  it  is 
eafy  to  fee  that  it  is  preferable  to  all  other  kind  of 
bread ; fince  it  remarkably  reftores  ftrength,  and 
has  another  falutarv  effect,  which  is,  that  it  renders 
the  belly  foluble.  This  was  a quality  remarked  in 
coarfe  bread,  and  highly  recommended  fo  early 
as  in  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 

The  Germans  make  two  forts  of  waters  by  dif- 
rillation  from  this  bread,  without  the  addition  of 
fpirituous  liquor,  to  both  which  great  virtues  are 
aferibed.  That  without  any  thing  fpirituous  is 
made  from  the  juice  of  craw-fifh,  May-dew, 
rofe  water,  nutmegs,  and  faffron,  diftilled  from 
a large  quantity  of  this  bread ; this  is  efteemed  a 
great  reftorative,  and  given  in  heftic  habits.  The 
other  is  diftilled  from  this  bread  and  Rhenifh  wine, 
with  nutmegs  and  cinnamon.  This  is  given  in  all 
the  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  and  lofs 
of  appetite,  and  other  complaints  of  the  fame  kind. 
And  befides  thefe  there  is  a fpirit  diftilled  from  it 
by  the  retort,  in  the  dry  way,  which  when  fepa- 
rated  from  its  foetid  oil,  is  efteemed  a powerful 
fudorific,  and  a very  valuable  medicine  in  remov- 
ing impurities  of  the  blood.  Hoffman. 

t 

Drink  is  a p art  of  our  ordinary  nourifhmenf; 
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in  a liquid  form  to  dilute  and  moiften  our  dry  food. 
The  drinks,  in  different  countries,  are  different; 
thofe  ufed  among  us  are  water,  malt  liquors,  wine, 
cyder,  punch,  brandy,  tea,  &c.  The  malt 
drink,  brewed  in  England  in  one  year,  Cham- 
berlain allures  us,  amounts  to  very  near  two  mil- 
lions of  barrels,  ftrong  and  fmall.  The  firft  drinks 
of  mankind  were  certainly  water  and  milk,  but 
luxury  foon  introduced  the  art  of  preparing  intoxi- 
cating and  inebriating  drinks.  Of  vegetables, 
the  vine  gives  the  firft  of  thefe  liquors ; after  this 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  oats,  rye,  apples,  pears,  and 
pomegranates.  After  thefe  follow  juices,  drained 
from  the  pine,  fycamore,  and  maple.  In  latter 
times  roots,  berries,  and  the  pith  of  the  fugar- 
cane,  have  been  employed  for  the  fame  purpofes. 
Honey,  is  at  prefent  in  little  repute;  but  before 
the  ufe  of  the  other  things  here  mentioned,  the 
vifcous  liquor,  made  of  honey  and  water,  was  in 
the  very  higheft  eftimation ; the  bees  were  natural 
purveyors,  and  their  ftores  were  of  the  firft  deli- 
cacies probably,  of  the  human  race.  It  was  very 
natural  to  attempt  the  meliorating  fo  raw'  a drink 
as  water,  by  an  addition  of  this  fweet  fubftance ; 
and  fuch  a mixture  needing  only  time  for  fermen- 
tation to  become  vifcous,  accident  might  lead  to 
this  difcovery.  Mead  may  therefore  naturally  be 
fuppofed  to. have  been  one  of  the  firft  ftrong  liquors 
in  ufe  in  the  world  t and  among  the  very  oldeft 
writers  among  the  Greeks,  we  find  it  named  as  a 

thing 
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thing  well  known.  Homer,  Hefiod,  andArifto- 
phanes,  all  gave  plain  proofs  of  their  having  been 
acquainted  with  it. 

The  people  who  have  ftudied  the  human  frame 
to  the  mod  important  purpofes,  all  agree,  that 
amongft  the  ftrong  drinks,  wine  is  the  molt  per- 
nicious ; and  that  good  water,  milk,  beer,  or 
cyder,  are  greatly  preferable  to  it,  none  of  them 
bringing' on  the  variety  of  diforders  to  which  im- 
moderate wine-drinkers  are  lubjeCt ; luch  as  decay 
of  fight,  trembling  of  the  limbs,.  &c.  Water, 
Dr.  Cheyne  obferves,  is  the  only  fimple  fluid; 
for  there  are  but  three  more  in  nature,  mercury, 
light,  and  air,  none  of  which  is  fit  for  human 
drink,  or  fitted  for  diluting,  moiftening,  and 
cooling,  the  only  ends  of  drink  appointed  by  na- 
ture ; and  happy  had  it  been  for  the  race  of  man- 
kind, had  no  other  mixed  and  artificial  liquors  ever 
been  invented.  Water  alone,  is  fufficient  and  ef- 
fectual for  all  the  purpofes  of  human  want  in 
drink.  Strong  liquors  were  never  invented  for 
common  ufe ; they  were  formerly  kept,  in  Eng- 
land, as  other  medicines  are,  in  apothecary’s 
Ihops,  and  preferibed  by  phyficians,  as  they  do 
diafeordium  and  Venice  treacle,  to  refrefh  the 
weary,  ftrengthen  the  weak,  and  raife  the  lov/- 
fpirited. 
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The  effect  of  the  ordinary  ufe  of  wine,  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  as  natural  caufes  will  always 
produce  their  effedts,  is  to  inflame  the  blood,  and 
bring  on  the  gout,  ftone,  and  rheumatifm  5 fevers, 
pleu rifles,  fmall-pox,  &c.  to  dry  up  the  juices, 
and  fearch  and  flirivel  the  folids.  Thofe,  whole 
appetites  are  good  and  entire,  never  want  ftrong 
liquors  to  fupply  them  with  fpirits ; fuch  fpirits 
as  they  raife,  are  too  volatile  and  fugitive  for  any 
folid  or  ufeful  purpofes  of  life.  Two  ounces  of 
flefh  meat,  well  digefted,  beget  a greater  flock  of 
more  durable  and  ufeful  fpirits,  than  ten  times  as 
much  ftrong  liquor.  All  ftrong  liquors  are  as 
hard  to  digeft,  and  require  as  much  labour  of  the 
concodtive  powers  as  ftrong  food  itfelf. 

Water  is  the  only  univerfal  diffolvent  or  men- 
ftruum,  and  the  moft  certain  diluter  of  all  bodies 
proper  for  food.  There  are  a great  many  fpiri- 
tuous liquors,  which  not  only  will  not  diffolve, 
but  which  will  harden  and  make  more  indigefti- 
ble,  certain  parts ; efpecially  the  fait  of  bodies, 
wherein  their  adtive  qualities,  that  is,  thoie  which 
can  do  moft  harm  to  human  conftitutions,  confift; 
and  we  have  known  perfons  of  tender  conftitutions, 
who  could  neither  eat  nor  digeft  upon  drinking 
wine,  who  by  drinking  at  meals  common  water 
warmed,  have  recovered  their  appetites  and  di- 
geftion,  and  have  thriven  and  grown  plump.  It  is 
true  ftrong  liquors,  by  the.  heat  and  ftimulation  on 
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the  organsof  concodtion,  by  increafing  the  velocity 
of  the  motion  of  the  fluids,  and  thereby  quickening 
the  other  animal  functions,  will  carry  off  the  load 
that  lies  upon  the ftomach  with  moreprefent  chear- 
fulnefs ; but  then,  befide  the  future  damages  ol 
fuch  a quantity  of  wine  to  the  ftomach,  and  the 
fluids,  by  its  heat  and  inflammation,  the  food  is 
hurried  into  the  habit  unconcodted,  and  lays  a 
foundation  for  a fever,  a fit  of  the  cholic,  or  fome 
chronical  difeafc,. 

With  refpedt  to  fermented  liquors,  which  are  fo 
commoaly  uled,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  thofe 
who  are  too  ftrong  hurt  digeftion,  and  are  fo  far 
from  ftrengthening  the  body,  that  they  weaken 
and  relax  it : they  keep  up  a conftant  fever,  which 
exhaufts  the  fpirits,  heats  and  inflames  the  blood, 
difpofes  to  numberlefs  difeafes,  and  occafions  a 
premature  old  age.  But  fermented  liquors  may 
be  too  weak,  as  well  as  too  ftrong;  thefe  muft 
either  be  drank  new,  before  the  fermentation  is 
over,  and  in  this  cafe  will  generate  air  in  the 
bowels,  and  occafion  flatulencies ; or  they  foon 
become  ftale,  four  the  ftomach,  and  injure  di- 
geftion. On  this  account  all  malt  liquors,  cyder, 
&c.  fhould  be  fufficiently  ftrong  to  keep  till  they 
are  ripe,  and  then  they  fhould  be  ufed,  and  neither 
fboner  nor  later.  Liquors  that  are  adulterated 
with  a mixture  of  ingredients  of  the  opiate  kind, 
which  are  poifonous  in  their  quality,  by  thofe  who 
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make  them  for  fale,  hurt  the  nerves,  relax  and. 
weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  its  digeflive  pqwers. 

Exercife  is  a repetition  of  any  operation  for  the 
attaining  ftrength,  or  retaining  of  a particular 
habit  of  body.  Tfhus  we  ule  exercife  for  acquir- 
ing or  maintaining  health,  as  it  contributes  both 
to  the  expulfjon  of  the  excrements,  and  preferving 
the  tone  and  fpring  of  the  folids. 

«• 

People  who  live  a fedentary  life,  and  do  not 
ufe  exercife,  are  liable  to  an  univerfal  relaxation 
of  the  folids,  which  brings  on  other  diforders, 
glandular  obftruftions,  weak  nerves,  and  defeft 
of  perfpiration.  Games  pf  hazard  Ihould,  by 
fuch  perfons,  be  difcontiniied,  and  thofe  pf  exer- 
cife promoted,  for  exercife  and  quiet  make  one 
of  the  phyficians  non-naturals.  Labour  or  exer- 
cife, Dr.  Cheyne  obferves,  |s  indifpenfibly  ne- 
celfary  to  preferve  the  body  any  time  in  due  plight. 
Let  any  diet  be  purfued,  however  well  adjufted, 
|x>th  in  quantjty  and  quality,  let  whatever  evacua- 
tions be  ufed  to  leffen  the  malady,  or  any  l'ucce- 
daneum  be  propofed  to  prevent  the  ill  effects,  ftill 
pur  bodies  are  fo  made,  and  the  animal  ceconomy 
is  fo  contrived,  that,  without  due  labour  and 
exercife,  the  juipes  will  thicken,  the  joints  will 
iliffen,  the  nerves  -yvifi  relax,,  and  from  thofe 
defers  chronical  difeafes,  and  crazy  old  age  will 
enfue.  Of  all  the  exercifes  which  may  be  ufpd 
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for  health,  fuch  its  walking,  riding  ort  ho’rfebacfc 
or  in  a coach,  fencing,  dancing,  bowling,’  dig- 
ging, pumping,  ringing,  &c.  walking  is'  the  mod 
natural,  and  would  be  the  mod  ufefuf  if  it  did 
not  fpend  too  much  fpirits  of  the  weakly  but 
riding  is  certainly  the  mod  manly,*  the  mod 
healthy,  and  is  lefs  laborious  and  expenfive  of 
lpirits,  than  any.  It  has  been  generally  faid,  that 
riding  is  a more  healthful  exercife  than  walking, 
which  appears  to  be  an  adertion  a little  too  ge- 
neral ; for  walking  is  much  more  effedtual  in  pro- 
moting an  increafe  of  mulcular  drength,  and  im- 
parting to  the  fibres  a due  eladicity,  than  riding  j 
but  where  any  of  the  vifcera  are  much  obdructed* 
and  a patient  is  too  weak  to  fupport  fufHcient 
walking  exercife,  in  luch  cafe  riding  may  be  more 
beneficial.  Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  faid*  that 
walking  is  bed  for  the  prefervation  of  health  j but 
riding  for  the  relief  of  chronical  didempers,  for 
in  thofe  which  are  acute  neither  of  them  is  advife- 
able. 


Thofe  organs  of  the  body  that  are  mod  ufedj 
always  become  dronged ; fo  that  wre  may 
drengthen  our  weak  organs  by  exercife.  Thus 
the  legs,  thighs,  and  feet  of  chairmen  j the  arms 
and  hands  of  watermen ; the  backs  and  fhoulders 
of  porters,  grow  thick,  drong  and  brawny,  by 
time  and  ufe.  It  is  certain  alfo,  that  fpeaking 
drong  and  loud  will  drengthen  the  voice  and  give 
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force  to  the  lungs ; to  the  afthmatic,  therefore, 
and  thofe  of  weak  lungs,  I would  recommend, 
fays  Dr.  Cheyne,  talking  much  and  loud,  walk- 
ing up  ealy  afcents,  &c.  to  thofe  of  weak  nerves 
and  digeftion,  riding  on  horfeback ; to  thofe 
troubled  with  the  ftone,  riding  over  rough  caufe- 
ways  in  a coach}  to  thofe  troubled  with  rheuma- 
tic pains,  playing  at  billiards,  cricket,  and  tennis; 
to  thofe  of  weak  arms  or  hams,  playing  at  tennis 
or  foot-ball;  to  thofe  of  weak  backs  or  breafts, 
ringing  a bell,  or  working  at  the  pump  ; walking 
through  rough  roads,  even  to  laffitude,  will  beft 
revive  the  ufe  of  the  limbs  to  the  gouty,  though 
riding  will  beft  prevent  the  difeafe ; but  the  ftu- 
dious,  the  contemplative,  and  the  valetudinary, 

• and  thofe  of  weak  nerves,  muft  make  exercife  a 
part  of  their  religion.  A condition  necefiary  to 
render  exercife  fully  beneficial  is,  that  it  be  ufed 
on  an  empty  ftomach ; and,  under  the  head  exer- 
cife, bathing  and  the  ftefh  brufh  are  alfo  to  be 
recommended. 

Proper  exercife  conduces  much  to  the  health  of 
foldrers  in  camp.  The  exercife  of  a foldiermay 
be  confidered  under  three  heads ; the  firft  relat- 
ing to  his  duty;  the  fecond  to  his  living  more 
commodioufly ; and  the  third  to  his  diverfions. 
The  firft,  conftfting  chiefly  in  the  exercife  of  Iris 
arms,  will  be  no  lefs  the  means  of  preferring 
health,  than  of  making  him  expert  in  his  duty ; 
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and  frequent  returns  of  this,  early,  and  before 
the  fun  grows  hot,  will  be  made  more  advanta- 
geous than  repeating  it  feldom,  and  playing  too 
long  out  at  a time;  for  a camp  affording  little 
convenience  for  refreffiment,  all  unneceffary  fa- 
tigue is  to  be  avoided.  As  to  the  fecond  article, 
cutting  the  boughs  for  (hading  the  tents,  mak- 
ing trenches  round  them  for  carrying  off  the 
water,  airing  the  draw,  cleaning  their  clothes 
and  accoutrements,  and  affifting  in  the  bufinefs  of 
the  mefs,  ought  to  be  no  difagreeable  exercife  to 
the  men  for  fome  part  of  the  day.  Laftly,  as  to 
diverfions,  the  men  muff  be  encouraged  to  them, 
either  by  the  example  of  their  officers,  or  by  fmall 
premiums  to  thofe  who  (hall  excel  in  any  kind  of 
fports,  as  (hall  be  judged  mod  conducive  to  their 
health.  But  herein  great  caution  is  neceffary,  not 
to  allow  them  to  fatigue  themfelves  too  much, 
efpecially  in  hot  weather,  or  fickly  times ; and, 
above  all,  that  their  clothes  be  kept  dry,  wet 
clothes  being  the  mod  frequent  caufe  of  camp  dif- 
eafes. 

Dr.  Cheyne  divides  the  paffions  into  acute  .and 
chronica],  after  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the 
lame  reafons,  difeafes  are  fo  divided;  the  acute  paf- 
fions, whether  plcafurable  or  painful,  he  obferves, 
have  much  the  fame  effefb,  and  operate  after  the 
fame  manner,  as  acute  difeafes  do : they  effeid  a 
brilk  circulation  of  the  fluids,  and  conftringe  the 
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folids  for  fome  fhort  time.  Either  fudden  gulls 
of  joy,  or  grief,  ftimulate  the  nerves,  and  the 
coats  of  the  animal  fibres,  and  thereby  give  a 
greater  celerity  to  their  included  fluids,  and  the 
f undions  of  the  heart  and  lungs  being  involuntary, 
they  have  their  more  neceflary  and  immediate 
eflfeds  on  them  : thus  both  fudden  joy  and  grief, 
make  us  breathe  fhort  and  quick,  and  render  the 
pulfe  Xrnall  and  frequent,  and  retaining  our  breath 
fome  time,  to  refled  more  intenfely  on  a painful 
objed,  forces,  at  length,  a ftrong  perfpiration, 
which  becomes  a figh,  has  a fudden  painful  idea, 
making  a quick  circulation,  and  thereby  throwing 
a great  quantity  of  blood  upward,  it  appears  in 
the  fuperficial  vefiels  of  the  face,  neck,  and  bread, 
and  fo  produces  a blufh.  The  fame  principle 
will  account  for  the  effeds  of  fear  and  anger, 
which  makes  us  change  colour,  and  look  red  or 
pale  as  the  blood  is  accelerated  or  retarded  in  its 
courfe.  Sudden  and  great  anger,  does  fo  con- 
voke the  nervous  fyftem,  that  it  fometimes  alters 
the  pofitions  of  the  parts ; thus  the  hair  fhall  Hand 
on  end  in  a fright,  and  the  nerves  be  rendered  fo 
fliff  and  rigid,  as  to  flop,  at  once,  the  animal 
fundions,  with  fainting,  and  fometimes  death. 

Chronical  paflions  wafle  the  nervous  fyflem 
gradually  ; thofe  nerves  employed  in  confidering, 
brooding  over,  and  fixing  a fet  of  ideas  in  the 
imagination,  mull  be  worn  out  and  impaired,  and 
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the  reft,  by  difeafe,  rendere4  rufty  and  inactive, 
lifelefs,  and  deftitute  of  a fufficient  flux  of  warm 
blood,  and  due  nouriftiment.  Thus  long  grief, 
dark  melancholy,  hopelefslove,overweeningpride, 
&c.  impair  the  habit,  and  fometimes,  when  long 
indulged,  terminate  in  rnadnefs.  Thus  the  fakirs, 
in  India,  fix  one  or  both  hands,  by  long  holding 
them  fo,  as  that  they  cannot  bring  them  down 
again. 

Evacuation  is  a diminution  of  the  animal  fluids, 
in  order  to  a difcharge  of  fome  morbid  or  redun- 
dant matters ; or  elfe  for  the  fake  of  thinning 
attenuating,  and  promoting  their  motions  and  cir-j 
culations.  The  nature,  of  a difeafe,  or  what  is 
preferibed  by  art  to  remove,  or  eafe  it,  may  be 
evacuated  two  ways;  by  the  natural  emetics, 
or  outlets  of  the  fkin,  the  noftrils,  mouth,  cefo- 
phagus,  ftomach,  inteftines,  bladder  and  urethra : 
and,  fecondly,  artificial  outlets,  made  either  in 
the  blood-veflels,  or  by  phlebotomy,  arterio thorny, 
fcarifications  and  leeches ; or  in  the  lymphatic 
veffels,  as  by  cauftic  veficularies,  &c.  Elence 
the  firfc  divifion  of  evacuations,  is  derived  from 
the  different  emunftories,  and  the  fecond,  from 
the  diverfities  of  matters  evacuated  through  them. 
Moft  of  the  chronical  difeales,  the  infirmities  of 
old  age,  and  the  fhort  periods  of  the  lives  of  Eng- 
lifhmen,  Dr.  Cheyne  obferves,  are  owing  to  re- 
pletion ; and  this  is  evident  from  hence,  that  eva- 
cuations, 
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cuations,  of  one  kind  or  other,  is  nine  parts  in 
ten  of  their  remedy;  for  not  only  cupping,  bleed- 
ing, bliftering,  iflue?,  purging,  and  vomiting,  are 
manifeft  evacuations  or  pains  to  draw  out  what 
has  been  fuperfiuoufly  taken  down,  but  even  ab- 
ftinence,  exercife,  alteratives,  cordial  bitters,  &c. 
are  but  feveral  means,  to  difpofe  the  grofs  hu- 
mours to  be  more  readily  evacuated,  by  infenfible 
perfpiration. 

Retention,  as  one  of  the  fix  non-naturals,  is 
ufed  in  medicine  for  the  hate  of  contraction  in 
the  folids,  or  vafcular  parts  of  the  body,  which 
makes  them  hold  faft  their  proper  contents.  In 
this  fenfe,  retention  hands  oppofed  to  excretion 
and  evacuation. 

Sleep  is  that  hate  wherein  the  body  appearing 
perfectly  at  reft,  external  objeCts  move  the  organs 
of  fenfe,  without  exciting  the  ufual  fenfations. 
Sleep,  according  to  Rohalt,  confifts  in  a fcarcitv 
of  fpirits,  which  occafions  the  orifices,  or  pores  of 
the  nerves  in  the  brain,  whereby  the  fpirits  ufed  to 
flow  into  the  nerves,  being  no  longer  kept  open  by 
the  frequency  of  the  fpirits,  to  Ihut  of  them  fe  Ives ; 
for  this  being  fuppofed,  as  foon  as  the  lpirits  now- 
in  the  nerves,  lhall  be  difliparcd,  the  capilla- 
ments  of  thofe  nerves,  having  no  iupplement  ox 
new  fpirits,  will  become  lax,  and  cohere  as  n ce- 
mented together,  and  fo  be  unfit  to  convey  any 
j imprdTion 
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impreflion  to  the  brain.  Beftdes,  the  mufcles. 
being  now  void  of  fpirits,  will  be  unable  to  move, 
or  even  fuftain  the  members ; thus  will  fenfation 
and  motion  be  both  difengaged.  Sleep  is  bro- 
ken  off  unnaturally,  when  any  of  the  organs  of 
fenfe  are  fo  brifkly  a&ed  on,  as  that  the  adlion  is 
propagated  to  the  brain  j for  upon  this,  the  few 
fpirits  remaining  in  the  brain,  are  all  called  toge- 
ther, and  unite  their  forces  to  unlock  the  paf- 
fages  of  the  nerves,  &c.  but,  if  no  fenfation 
lhould  thus  afFedl  the  organ,  yet  deep  would  in 
fome  time  be  broke  off  naturally,  for  the  quan- 
tity of  fpirits,  generated  in  deep,  would  at  length 
be  fo  great,  that  ftretching  out  the  orifices  of  the 
nerves,  they  would  open  themfelves  a paflage. 

With  regard  to  medicine,  deep  is  defined  by 
Boerhaave  to  be  that  date  of  the  medulla  or  brain, 
wherein  the  nerves  do  not  receive  fo  copious  nor 
fo  forcible  an  influx  of  fpirits  from  the  brain,  as 
is  required  to  enable  the  organs  of  fenfe  and  vo- 
luntary motion  to  perform  their  offices  ; the  im- 
mediate caufe  hereof  appears  to  be,  the  fcarcity  of 
animal  fpirits,  which  being  fpent,  and  requiring 
fome  time  to  be  recruited,  the  minute  veffiels,  be- 
fore inflected,  become  flaccid  and  collapic ; or 
elfe  it  is  owing  to  fuch  a predure  of  the  thicker 
blood  againfl  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  as  that  the 
medulla  being  likewife  compreflfed  hy  its  conti- 
guity with  the  cortex,  the  padfage  of  the  fpirits 
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is  obft  rutted.  The  natural  caufe  of  fleep,  then, 
is,  any  thing  that  may  contribute  to  thefe  two, 
and  hence  its  effetts  may  be  underftood : for  in 
fleep,  feveral  funttions  are  fufpended,  the  organs 
and  mufcles  are  at  reft,  the  fpirits  flow  through 
them,  therefore  there  is  a confumption  of  them, 
bwt  the  folid  vila  and  fibres  of  the  nerves  are  but 
little  changed,  and  an  equilibrium  obtains  through- 
out} there  is  no  difference  of  preflure  in  the  vef- 
fels,  nor  of  the  velocity  in  the  humours } the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart,  lungs,  vifcera,  &c,  is  increafed; 
the  effects  of  which  are,  that  the  vital  humours 
circulate  more  ftrongly  and  equally  through  the 
canals,  which  are  now  freer,  laxer,  and  opener, 
as  not  being  com  prefled  by  the  mufcles.  Hence 
the  blood  is  drawn  lefs  forcibly,  indeed,  into  the 
lateral  veflels,  but  more  equally } and* thus  are  the 
lateral  fibres  fenfibly  filled,  as  being  lefs  traverfed, 
and  at  length  remain  at  reft,  with  the  juices  they 
have  collected.  Hence,  alfo,  the  lateral  adipofe 
fwells,  and  becqmes  filled  and  diftended  with  an 
oily  matter.  By  this  means,  the  circulation,  be- 
ing not  wholly  performed  in  the  larger  blood- 
veflels,  becomes  a gradual  flower  att,  and  at  length 
fcarce  fenfibje,  if  the  fleep  be  too  long  continued  : 
this,  in  moderate  fleep,  is  the  matter  of  the  chyle, 
but  converted  into  ferum  } that  into  thinner  hu- 
mours, and  thofe  into  nouriftiment:  the  attrition 
of  the  folid  parts  is  lefs  confiderable ; the  cuta- 
neous Accretion  is  more  increaied,  and  ad  the  reft 
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is  diminifhed ; the  parts  now  being  (applied  as  an 
equal  continual  repletion,  reftores  the  humours, 
and  repairs  the  folids.  The  preventing  and  dif- 
turbing  caules  being  then  at  reft,  ir  the  mean 
time,  while  the  nutritious  matter  is  belt  prepared, 
there  is  an  aptitude  in  the  veftels  to  receive,  and 
in  the  humours  to  enter,  and  the  means  of  appli- 
cation and  confolidation  are  at  liberty  : hence  a 
new  production  and  accumulation  of  animal  fpi- 
rits,  in  all  the  humours,  as  to  matter,  and  in  the 
minuteft  veftels.,  as  to  repletion  : the  confequence 
of  which  is,  an  aptitude  for  waking,  and  an  apti- 
tude for  deep,  fo  that,  upon  the  firft  occafton,  the 
man  wakes. 

Some  of  the  more  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
deep,  yet  to  be  accounted  for,  are,  that  when  the 
head  is  hot,  and  the  feet  cold,  deep  is  impracti- 
cable *.  that  fpirituous  liquors  firft  bring  on  drun- 
kennefs,  then  deep  : that  perfpiration,  during  the 
time  of  deep,  is  twice  as  great  as  at  other  times : 
that  upon  deeping  too  long,  the  head  grows  hea- 
vy, the  fenfes  dull,  the  memory  weak,  with  cold- 
nefs,  piteoufnefs,  an  indifpofttion  of  the  mufcles 
for  motion,  and  want  of  perfpiration  : that  much 
deeping  will  fuftain  life  a long  time,  without  either 
meat  or  drink  ; that  upon  a laudable  deep,  there 
always  follows  an  expanfion  of  the  mufcles,  fre- 
quently a repeated  yawning,  and  the  mufcles  and 
nerves  acquire  a new  agility ; that  feetufes  always 
deep;  children  often;  youth  more  than  grown 
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perfons;  and  they  more  than  old  men:  and  that 
people  recovering  from  violent  diftempers,  deep 
much  more  than  when  perfectly  in  health. 

I 

Watching,  or  wakefulnefs,  the  laft  non-natural 
among  phyficians,  denotes  a diforder,  whereby  a 
perfon  is  difabled  from  going  to  deep.  It  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  a continual  and  excedive  motion  of 
the  animal  lpirits  in  the  organs  of  the  body, 
whereby  thole  organs  are  prepared  to  receive, 
readily,  any  impreflions  from  external  objefts, 
which  they  propagate  to  the  brain,  and  furnifh 
the  foul  with  divers  occadons  for  thinking.  This 
extraordinary  dux  of  fpirits  may  have  two  caufes  j 
for  the  fenfible  objedts  may  ftrike  the  organ  with 
too  much  force,  in  which  cafe,  the  animal  fpirits, 
being  violently  agitated,  and  thofe  agitations 
continued  by  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  they  give  a 
like  motion  to  the  brain  itfelf ; the  neceflary  con- 
ference of  which  is,  that  the  animal  mult  awake, 
d hus  a loud  ihriek,  pains,  head-achs,  gripes, 
coughing,  &c.  caufe  waking ; add,  that  the  foul’s 
being  opprefled  with  cares,  or  deeply  engaged  in 
thinking,  contributes  to  the  fame;  fmee,  as  it 
adls  by  the  miniftry  of  the  fpirits,  any  cares  or 
meditations,  that  keep  thole  in  motion,  mud:  in- 
troduce vvatchfulnefs.  Of  this  kind  are  thofe  in- 
veterate wakings  of  melancholy  perfons,  fome  of 
whom  have  been  known  to  pafs  three  or  four 
weeks  without  a wink  of  deep.  The  other  caufe 
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is  in  the  fpirits  themfelves,  which  have  Tome  ex- 
traordinary difpofition  to  receive  motion,  or  to 
perfift  in  it,  as  from  their  too  great  heat,  or  that 
of  the  brain  in  fevers,  &c.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
diforders  moft  frequent  in  fummer,  in  the  heat  of 
youth,  in  long  falling,  have  the  fame  effect : the 
want  of  food  fubtilizing  the  fpirits,  and  drying 
the  brain.  The  fame  is  likewife  an  ordinary  fymp- 
tom  in  old  age,  by  reafon  the  pores  of  the  brain 
and  the  nerves,  having  been  much  widened  by  the 
continual  paffage  of  fpirits  for  a great  number  of 
years,  the  fpirits  now  pafs  and  repafs  through 
them,  with  too  much  eafe,  and  need  not  any  ex- 
traordinary motion  to  keep  the  mind  awake. 
There  are  inllances  of  waking  forty-five  nights 
fucceflively ; and  we  have  even  heard  of  a melan- 
choly perfon,  who  never  flept  once  in  fourteen 
months.  Such  watchings  ufually  degenerate  into 
madnefs. 

Without  making  further  comment,  or  excufe, 
for  the  derail  which  the  fix  non-naturals,  with 
their  dependencies,  have  caufed,  I proceed  to  give 
it  as  my  opinion,  that  all  youth  Ihould  lludy  them 
as  a part  of  their  education,  before  their  fetting 
out  in  life ; in  order  that  they  may  be  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  moral  good  attending  their  own 
regularity  and  prudence,  or  the  fure  ruin  attend- 
ing their  own  iadifcrction  and  folly. 
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AGE  the  THIRD. 
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“ And  then  the  lover, 

“ Sighing  like  furnace,  with  awoful  ballad 
“ Made  to  his  Miilrefs’  eye-brow.” 

NO W the  youth,  ere  love  arrives  to  inter- 
cept their  fports,  rife  before  th£  dawn,  and 
like  fworn  brothers  haften  to  the  fields. 

“ Alcides  thou,  and  he  his  dearell  Thefeus, 

“ When  through  the  woods  they  chace  the  foaming  boar, 

€c  With  hounds  that-open  like  Thefialian  bulls, 
tc  Like  tygers  fled,  and  fanded  as  the  Ihore, 

“ With  ears  and  chefts  that  da(h’d  the  morning  dews, 
tc  Driven  with  the  fports,  as  (hips  are  toft  in  ftorms. 

**  They  run  like  hinds,  and  matchlefs  is  their  courfe, 

“ Now  fweepingo’er  the  limits  of  a hill, 

“ Now  with  full  career  come  thund’ring  down 

“ The  precipice,  and  fweat  along  the^vale.” 

\ < 

Now  alfo  comes  the  gay  thoughtlefs  feafon  of 
their  youth,  when  all  is  mirth  and  jollity,  pip- 
ing and  dancing,  mafking  and  minftrelfy  and 
while  the  young  blood  mantles  in  their  cheeks, 
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love  lead  their  laughing  hours.  Now  beats  high 
the  tide  of  life,  and  the  youth  vainly  dreams  of 
love-darting  eyes,  and  trefies  like  the  morns  of 

<c Umbrageous  grots  and  caves 

“ Of  cool  recefs,  o’er  which  the  mantling  vine 
te  Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
“ Luxuriant.  Meanwhile  murm’ring  waters  fall 
“ Down  the  flope  hills,  difpers’d,  or  in  a lake, 

“ That  to  the  fringed  bank,  with  myrtle  crown’d, 

“ Her  cryftal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  dreams. 

“ The  birds  their  choir  apply,  airs,  vernal  airs, 

“ Breathing  the  fmell  of  field  and  grove  atune  ; 

**  The  trembling  leaves,  while  univerfal  Pan, 

“ Knit  with  the  graces,  and  the  hours  in  dance, 

“ Leads  on  the  eternal  fpring.  Not  that  fair  field 
**  OfEnna,  where  Proferpine  gathering  flowers, 

“ Herfelf  a fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 

,*  Was  gathered,  which  coft  Ceres  all  that  pain 

**  To  feek  her  through  the  world.  Nor  that  fweet  grove 

“ Of  Daphne,  by  Arontes  and  the  infpired 

“ Caftalian  fpring,  might  with  his  paradife 

“ Of  Eden  drive.” 

Yet  foon  his  fun,  that  never  was  to  fet,  veils 
herfelf  in  black  threatening  clouds,  now  ready  to 
burft  over  his  head.  Soon  he  finds,  like  a calm 
fea,  or  like  a fair  day  in  winter,  all  is  Ihort  and 
fleeting,  falfe  and  uncertain.  Yet,  at  his  age, 
the  heydey  of  the  blood  is  neither  tame  nor  hum- 
ble, nor  atts  upon  the  judgment  ■,  nor  will  the 
mind  bend  with  the  blafts.  Lodes  and  difappoint- 
ments,  cares  and  poverty,  the  rich  man’s  indo- 
lence, and  the  great  man’s  fcorn,  he  cannot 
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bear.  Slights,  affronts,  ^nd  even  accidents,  as  if  he 
were  immortal,  are  never  to  be  forgiven.  Mora- 
lity, advice,  and  friendlhip,  are  all  intruding  and 
impertinent  ; and  why  ? becaufe  he  has  not  the 
aid  of  experience,  or  balm  of  philofophy,  to  mingle 
with  the  bitter  draughts  of  life. 

When  we  fay  man  is  weak  and  feeble,  what  do 
we  mean  by  it  ? The  word  feeblenefs  indicates 
fome  relation,  a relation  to  the  being  to  which  it 
is  applied ; a being,  whofe  powers  fhould  exceed 
its  wants,  were  it  even  an  inte&.  A worm  could 
not  be,  with  propriety,  called  feeble,  although 
another  whofe  wants  Ihould  exceed  its  abilities 
might,  were  it  an  elephant  or  a lion  ; were  he  a, 
conqueror,  a hero,  or  a god,  he  would  be  juftly 
denominated  weak  and  feeble.  Even  the  apoftate 
an^el,  when  lie  miftook  his  nature,  and  rebelled, 
was  much  more  weak  than  the  happy  mortal,  who, 
is  contented  with  his  ftate  of  humanity. 

. ' - - h <r-;  ’ . 

Man  is  very  powerful,  when  he  is  fatisfied  with 
being  only  what  lie  is ; but  he  is  very  weak  when 
he  would  Vaife  himfelf  above  his  fpecies.  Do  not 
imagine,  therefore,  that  in  extending  your  facul- 
ties, you  extend  your  powers  of  gratification;  on 
the  contrary,  you  diminilh  them,  if  your  pride 
foars  above  them. 

Let 
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Let  us  meafure  the  radiu£  of  our  fphere,  and 
like  the  infedt  in  the  middle  of  its  web,  remain 
in  its  centre ; let  us  be  fatisfied  with  ourfelves, 
and  we  jfhall  have  no  occafion  to  complain  of  our 
weaknefs,  for  we  fhall  never  perceive  it. 

All  animals  are  endowed  with  faculties  necdf- 
fary  to  their  prefervation,  and  no  other.  Man 
only  is  poflefied  of  thofe  which  are  fuperfluous. 
Is  it  not  very  ftrange,  that  this  fuperfluity  fhould 
conduce  to  his  unhappinefs  ? In  every  country, 
the  labour  of  a man’s  hands  is  fufficient  for  his 
fubfiftence.  Were  he  wife  enough  to  fet  the  reft 
at  nought,  he  would  always  be  provided  with 
what  is  neceffary,  - becaufe  he  would  never  have 
too  much.  Great  wants  often  arife  from  great 
poflefftons,  and  the  beft  means  to  acquire  thofe 
things  we  want,  is  to  deprive  ourfelves  of  what  we 
already  have ; it  is  by  our  folicitous  endeavours  to 
increafe  our  happinefs*  that  we  change  it  to  mi- 
fery ; every  man  who  is  defirous  only  to  live,  will 
live  happy,  and,  of  confequence,  will  livehoneft, 
for  what  advantage  would  difhonefty  be  to  him  ? 

If  we  were  immortal,  we  fhould  be  of  all  beings 
the  moft  miferable.  It  is  doubtlefs  hard  to  die, 
but  it  is  agreeable  to  hope  we  fhall  not  live  for 
ever,  and  that  a better  life  will  put  an  end  to  the 
troubles  of  this. 
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If  we  were  offered  immortality  on  earth,  who  is 
there  would  accept  fo  melancholy  a gift?  what 
refource,  what  hope,  what  conloiation,  would 
fortify  us  againfl  the  rigour  of  fortune,  and  the 
injuftice  of  mankind  ? The  ignorant,  who  forefee 
nothing,  are  little  fcnfible  of  the  value  of  life,  and 
are  little  afraid  to  lofe  it  the  enlightened  and 
truly  wife,  have  in  profpeft  the  poffeffions  of  a 
future  life,  of  greater  value,  which  they  prefer  to 
3,11  thofe  of  the  prefent.  It  is  only  the  vain  and 
fuperficial  pretenders  to  wifdom,  that  in  prolong- 
ing their  vices  to  the  end  of  life,  have  done  the 
moll  effentia!  injury  to  mankind.  The  neceffity 
of  dying  is,  to  a wife  man,  a reafon  for  fupporting 
the  painful  incidents  of  life  5 if  we  were  not  cer- 
tain, fome  time  or  other,  to  lofe  it,  it  would  colt 
os  too  much  in  its  prefervation.  As  to  moral 
pvils,  they  all  depend  on  opinion,  except  one, 
which  is  guilt,  and  that  depends  on  ourfelves. 
Our  phyfical  evils  either  deftroy  themfelves  or  us; 
time,  or  death,  are  infallible  remedies : but  we 
fuffer  fo  much  the  more  by  them,  in  proportion 
as  we  are  ignorant  how  to  bear  them ; and  tor- 
ment ourfelves  jult  as  much  more,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  core  our  maladies,  as  we  fuffer  in  fupport- 
ipg  tfyem.  Live  according  to  nature,  be  patient, 
and  banifh  the  phyficians ; by  this  means  you  will 
pot,  indeed,  efcape  death,  but  you  will  feel  its 
pangs  but  once ; whereas,  othervyife,  it  will  bo 
f ^ every 
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every  day  reprefented  to  your  troubled  imagina- 
tion in  all  its  horrors. 

While  the  deluding  art  of  medicine,  inftead  of 
prolonging  your  days,  will  only  rob  you  of  their 
enjoyment,  I would  be  glad  to  know  of  what  real 
utility  this  art  hath  been  to  mankind.  Some  of 
thofe  it  cures,  it  is  true,  might  otherwife  die ; 
but  millions  it  has  killed,  who  might  otherwife 
have  furvived  their  difeafes.  Will  a man  of  fenfe 
even  put  into  fuch  a lottery,  where  there  are  fo 
many  blanks  to  a prize  ? Surely  no  : let  him  bear 
what  he  mull,  but  whether  it  be  his  fate  to  die  or 
recover,  let  him  live  at  leaft  as  long  as  he  can. 
All  is  folly  and  contradiction  in  human  affairs ; 
we  are  more  anxious  about  the  prefervation  of 
life,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  lefs  worthy  our 
confederation;  thus  old  men  regret  its  lofs  more 
than  young;  they  are  unwilling  to  throw  away  the 
preparation  they  have  been  fo  long  making  to  en- 
joy it,  and  think  it  very  cruel,  at  fixty  years  of 
age,  to  be  {hatched  away  by  death  before  they 
have  begun  to  live. 

% 

It  is  conceived,  that  man  hath  a ftrong  propen- 
fity  to  felf-prefervation,  and  this  is  true ; but  it 
is  not  generally  perceived  that  this  propenfity, 
fuch  as  we  experience  it,  is  the  effect  of  education. 
Man,  by  nature,  is  folicitous  about  his  preferva- 
tion, only  as  the  means  of  it  are  in  his  power;  when 
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thefe  are  out  of  his  rcach^  he  lies  down  untopched , 
and  dies  without  tormenting  himfelf  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  Thus  the  firft  principle  of  refignation  is 
inftilled  into  us  by  nature;  favages  and  brutes 
ftruggle  but  little  with  death,  and  expire  with- 
out complaining.  This  natural  principle  de- 
ftroyed,  others  are  to  be  deduced  from  reafon ; 
but  few  know  how  to  draw  practical  conclufions 
of  this  kind,  their  fadtious  refignation  being  never 
fo  entire  and  compleat  as  the  firft. 

•'  t ■ ' - - - > 

That  forefight  which  carries  us  beyond  our- 
felves,  and  often  tranfports  us,  in  imagination,  ttf 
fcenes  we  fhall  never  arrive  at,  is  the  true  fourcc 
of  all  our  mifery.  What  phrenzy  is  it  in  a being 
fo  tranfitory  as  man,  to  keep  always  looking  for- 
ward to  a futurity  that  feldom  arrives,  and  to 
iiegledt  the  prefent,  of  which  he  is  fo  certain  ; a 
phrenzy,  by  fo  much  the  more  fatal,  as  it  in- 
creafes  with  age  ; and  as  old  men,  always  diftruft- 
fully  provident  and  covetous,  had  rather  deny 
themfelves  necefiaries  to  day,  than  the  chance  of 
wanting  them  a hundred  years,  hence!  Thus  we 
lay  hold,  and  are  tenacious  of,  every  thing ; time, 
place,  perfons  and  circumftances,  all  that  is,  or 
may,  become  of  confequence  to  our  welfare.  Our 
own  perfons  hereby  become  the  lcaft  part  of  our- 
lelves ; every  one  expands  himfelf,  if  I fo  may 
fay,  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  becomes  fui- 
ceptible  on  every  part  of  its  extenfive  furface. 

And 
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And  is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  our  evils 
fhould  multiply,  and  that  we  Ihould  feel  in  all 
thefe  parts,  wherein  we  are  capable  of  being 
wounded  ? How  many  fovereigns  have  been 
made  unhappy,  by  the  lofs  of  countries  they  have 
never  feen  ? How  many  merchants  are  required 
to  trade  to  the  Indies,  to  furnifh  the  neceflaries 
for  London  ? 

In  this  nation,  in  which  this  propenfity  tran- 
iports  men  fo  far  from  themfelves,  doth  nature 
l;av  us  under  a dependance  to  learn  our  deftiny 
from  others,  and  even  fometimes  to  be  the  laft  to 
hear  it  ? A man  may  die  in  happy  or  miferable 
circumftances,  without  knowing  any  thing  At  all 
of  the  matter.  I fee  a perfon  now  fprightly,  gay, 
vigorous,  and  in  health ; his  countenance  infpir- 
ing  joy,  his  looks  denoting  eafe  and  contentment ; 
in  a word,  the  pitture  of  happinefs.  The  poll 
arrives,  a letter  is  brought  him,  he  looks  on  the 
addrefs,  opens  and  reads  it,  his  countenance 
changes,  he  grows  pale,  and  falls  motionlefs  to 
the  ground.  When  he  comes  to  himfelf,  he  falls 
to  weeping,  fobbing,  and  tearing  his  hair;  he 
makes  the  air  refound  with  his  exclamations,  and 
feems  agitated  by  the  moft  terrible  convulsions. 
Senielefs  man  ! what  harm  can  that  piece  of  paper 
have  done  you,  what  member  hath  it  diflocated 
or  broken,  what  crime  hath  it  made  you  commit; 
in  Ihort,  what  change  hath  it  made  in  youifelf  to 

work 
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work  you  into  fuch  agitations  ? What,  if  this 
letter  had  mifcarried,  or  had  been  thrown,  by 
fome  charitable  hand  into  the  fire,  would  not  the 
lofs  of  this  happy,  and  at  the  fame  time  unhappy, 
mortal  been  very  problematical  ? His  misfortune, 
though  he  had  not  heard  of  it,  you  will  fay,  had 
been  neverthelefs  real.  Very  well,  but  if  he  did 
not  feel  it,  where  was  he  in  the  mean  time  ? his 
happinefs,  you  will  fay,  was  only  imaginary.  I 
underfland  you  ; that  his  health,  eafe,  chearful- 
nefs,  and  content  of  mind,  were  only  chimeras. 
We  no  fooner  exift  where  we  are,  but  we  exift,  in 
imagination,  where  we  are  not.  Is  it  worth  while 
to  be  under  fuch  fear  of  death,  while  the  events 
that  moment  in  which  we  live  remains  unknown 
to  us. 

Confine,  O man ! thy  exigence  within  thyfelf, 
and  thou  wilt  be  no  longer  miferablej  remain  in 
the  place  nature  hath  adigned  you,  in  the  fcale  of 
beings  ; fpurn  not  againft  the  hard  law  of  necef- 
fity,  or  wafte,  by  your  oppofition,  that  ftrength. 
which  heaven  hath  bellowed  on  you,  not  to  ex- 
tend and  prolong  your  exigence,  but  only  to  pre- 
ferve  it,  during  its  own  time,  and  in  its  own 
manner.  Your  liberty,  your  power,  is  extended 
as  far  as  your  natural  faculties ; whatever  you  wifh 
beyond,  is  only  flavery,  illufion,  and  deceit.  He 
only  performs  the  adtions  of  his  own  will,  who 
Hands  in  no  need  of  the  afliftance  of  others,  to 
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put  his  defigns  in  execution.  A man  truly  free, 
wills  only  what  he  is  able  to  perform : this  is  my 
fundamental  maxim,  and  hence  it  follows,  that 
the  greateft  of  bleflings  is  not  authority,  but  vir- 
tuous liberty.  No  wonder  fuch  minds  of  this 
age,  fubjeCt  to  caprice,  in  perpetual  agitation  by 
the  impetuofity  of  the  fenfes,  fo  difburbed  and  torn 
with  anxiety,  fhould  fhake  and  convulfe  the  frame. 
Hence  enfue  fevers,  and  all  the  train  of  nervous 
difordersj  from  which  no  part  fuffers  more  than 
the  hair.  Hence  too  we  hear  often  of  the  hair 
turning. gray  in  one  night,  and  of  its  totally  fall- 
ing oflfj  but  at  thofe  years  to  fee  gray  hairs,  fo 
long  before  their  time,  or  experience  a total  lofs, 
cannot  but  be  highly  mortifying.  If  thofe  who 
think  the  prefervation  of  the  hair  from  thefe  cala- 
mities, an  objeCl  worthy  their  notice,  will,  for  a 
few  moments,  favour  me  with  their  attention,  I 
flatter  myfeif  I fhall  be  able  to  furnifh  them  with 
fuch  plain  rules  as  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  conviction. 

In  a former  trifling  publication,  I mentioned 
my  great  experience,  relating  to  examining  the 
hair,  and  from  thence  guefling  at  the  diforders  of 
the  bodily  frame  : and  though  it  was  rather  ludi- 
croufly  exprefled,  I firmly  bind  myfeif  to  the 
truth  of  it,  and  can,  from  the  fymptoms,  ex- 
plain the  difeafe.  For  extreme  anxiety,  and 
frantic  grief,  at  this  time  of  life,  little  relief  is  to 
©e  expe&ed  from  medicine : patience,  rallying 
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the  fcattered  fenfes,  and  bringing  up  reafon  to  our 
aid,  is  the  beft  and  only  remedy. 

When,  therefore,  reafon  takes  her  turn  to 
reign,  and  the  balm  of  confolation  chears  the 
heart,  follow  her  fteps  through  all  her  delightful 
paths,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  moft  of  life. 
Firft,  I would  addrefs  myfelf  to  thofe  who  do  not 
wifli  to  wear  gray  hairs,  before  they  reach  their 
noon  of  life : when  the  hair  appears  languid,  or 
fading,  my  ericanu  oil  is  to  be  ufed,  agreeable 
lo  the  directions  on  the  bottle  } the  word  ericanu, 
is  nothing  more  than  Latin  for  anti-gray  ; part  of 
the  ingredients  I will  alfo  mention,  that  there 
may  appear  nothing  fallacious  in  any  of  my  argu- 
ments ; cocoa-nut  oil,  nut-oil,  with  a fmall  in- 
fufion  of  badecakes  particularly  prepared,  quan- 
tum of  linfeed  oil,  ditto  oille  de  dortii,  with  an 
infufion  of  the  tendrils  of  the  vine.  At  the  time 
above-mentioned  it  muft  be  ufed  plentifully,  by 
foaking  the  hair,  as  it  were,  till  it  is  wringing 
wet,  at  lealb^three  or  four  times  a week.  I am 
clear  that  by  ufmg  this  valuable  oil,  the  hair  will 
not  change  its  colour,  but  keep  its  primitive  ftate 
to  a very  advanced  age.  I beg  leave  to  aflure  my 
readers,  I have  known  feveral,  of  both  fexes,  who 
have  ufed  this  oil,  and  who  had  pot  a gray  hair  it) 
their  heads,  at  an  age  much  above  fifty ; which 
fchey  are  ready  to  acknowledge  was  owing,  prin- 
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eipally,  to  the  balmy  virtues  of  this  penetrating 
oil. 


If  the  hair  fhades,  or  decays,  which  in  fpring 
and  fall  it  will  often  do,  and  almoll  always  in 
ladies,  after  lying-in,  my  fofpito  liquid  is  a cer- 
tain cure.  Scfpito  is  the  Latin  word  for  flopping, 
or  arrefting;  though  the  explanation  may  appear 
fomewhat  ludicrous,  it  is  partly  neCeffary,  to  avoid 
the  imputations  which  are  but  too  often  bellowed, 
and  with  reafon,  on  fuch  publications ; the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  this  compofition  is  fpirits  of 
wine,  with  the  burnt  afnes  of  the  vine,  boiled  in 
mountain  wine,  and  an  infufion  from  hermo- 
dacflyls,  &rc.  &c.  I take  upon  me  to  trouble  the 
reader,  once  more,  to  inform  him  that  the  receipt 
of  the  two  above-named  articles,  as  well  as  the 
following  one,  are  all  in  my  pofTeffion,  with  the 
tranflations  from  the  French,  and  purchafed  by 
me,  for  a very  confidera'ole  fum,  of  Mr.  Lang- 
lois  of  Paris,  who  increafed  his  fortune  to  an 
immenfe  one,  by  the  fale  of  thefe,  with  other  ar- 
ticles, on  the  continent.  After  premifing  this,  I 
proceed  to  mention  that  the  above  fofpito  liquid 
is  a happy  cure.  Let  the  hair  fall  ever  fo  fall, 
the  application  of  this  liquid  for  three  mornings 
as  directed,  will  put  a total  flop  to  its  coming  off. 
It  is  completely  innocent  and  fafe  in  ufing,  as  the 
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receipt  above  fully  proves,  one  bottle  is  a total 
cure. 

At  the  fame  time,  if  ladies  and  gentlemen  value 
this  grand  ornament,  and  wifh  to  have  it  flourifh, 
my  crefcent  pomade  fhould  be  particularly  ufed 
in  the  manner  directed  ; this  is  the  compound 
mentioned  before.  The  name  Crefcent  is  from  the 
Latin  word  crefco,  to  grow  ; part  of  the  ingre- 
dients are,  veal  fat,  lamb’s  ditto,  eels  ditto,  fal- 
ammoniac,  in  a confiderable  quantum,  (fiilt,  every 
French  perfon,  will  tell  us  is  good  for  the  hair) 
linfeed  oil,  an  infufion  of  onions,  an  infufion  of 
Bayonne  honey,  Caftile  foap,  &c. 

i 

This  pomade  will,  in  the  courfe  of  a fortnight, 
not  only  invigorate  the  old  hair,  but  make  mil- 
lions of  frefh  hair  fpring  forth ; which  will  only 
want  a little  prefeverance  in  applying,  and  length 
of  time,  to  make  it  compleat  and  lafling,  always 
remembering  to  have  it  well  and  regulaily  cut. 

The  beft  encomium  that  can  be  bellowed  on 
the  creiqent  pomade  is,  that  almoft  every  one 
who  has  ever  ufed  it,  is  convinced  of  its  fingular 
virtue;  it  requiring  only  regularity  and  perfever- 
ance  in  applying  itj  to  make  it  anfwer  every  wifh 
of  the  proprietor^  as  well  as  the  purchafer.  As  a 
further  proof  of  its  virtue,  fince  its  firll  publica- 
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tion  to  the  world,  it  has  given  rife  to  almoft  one 
hundred  noftrums  under  fimilar  names. 

It  is  a certain  remark,  that  uncommon  merit, 
in  whatever  degree,  is  fure  to  meet  with  the  moft: 
ltrenuous  oppofition  ; and  that  almoft  always  by 
thofe,  who  are  void  of  the  lead  degree  of  merit, 
or  abilities  themfelves.  Juft  as  in  life,  we  find 
the  meaneft  and  moft  contemptible  detractors, 
when  in  defperate  fituations,  ever  fix  upon  the 
nobleft  characters;  or  like  the  poor  drowning 
wretch,  who  clings  to  the  firmed  plank,  and  calls 
out  yet,  yet,  a little  longer  life.  Perfons  of  worth, 
fenfe,  abilities,  and  reflection,  I revere,  refpect, 
and  efteem  ; idiots,  fools,  and  thofe  void  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  I value  not  a rufh,  and  defpife. 

Hair  is  fmall  filaments,  i filling  out  of  the  pores 
of  the  fkins  of  animals,  and  ferving  moft  of  them 
as  a tegument,  or  covering.  In  lieu  of  hair,  the 
nakednefs  of  fome  animals  is  covered  with  fea- 
thers, or  wool.  Hair  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the 
human  body,  except  on  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and 
the  palms  of  the  hands  ; but  it  grows  longeft  on 
the  head,  the  chin,  breaft,  and  arm-pits,  &c. 

Dr.  Tyfon  obferves,  that,  though  the  outward 
furface  of  the  body  be  the  ufual  place  where  the 
hair -grows,  yet  it  has  been  fometimes  found  on 
the  tongue,  in  the  heart,  the  breaft,  kidneys, 
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Phyficians  diflijiguilh  tJy-  hair  intofeveral  kinds, 
and  give  it  divers  denominations  ; but  this  only 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  hair  of  the  head  they 
call  capillus,  that  of  a woman  particularly,  coma, 
from  y.ouev3  todrefs  and  adjuft;  and  that  of  a man 
caefaries,  from  ccedendo,  becaufe  often  cut ; that 
of  the  back  of  the  headjuba,  and  crines ; that 
hanging  behind  the  ears  cincinni,  q.  d.  curled  and 
buckled. 

The  ancients  held  the  hair  to  be  a fort  of  excre- 
ment, fed  only  with  excrementitious  matter,  and 
no  proper  part  of  a living  body;  they  fuppofe  it 
generated  out  of  the  fugulinous  parts  of  the  blood, 
chaced,  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  to  the  furface, 
and  there  condenfed  in  palling  through  the  pores. 
Their  chief  reafons  being,  that  the  hair  being  cut, 
will  grow  again  apace,  even  in  extreme  old  age, 
and  when  life  is  very  low  ; that  in  hectic  and  con- 
fumptivc  perfons,  where  the  reft  of  the  body  is 
continually  emaciating  and  attenuating,  the  hair 
fhall  thrive  very  well,  nay,  that  it  will  grow  even 
on  dead  carcafes.  They  add,  that  hair  does  not 
feed  and  grow,  like  the  other  parts,  by  intro-fuf- 
ception,  i.  e.  by  juice  circulating  within  it ; but 
like  the  nails,  each  part,  next  the  root,  thrufting 
forward  that  immediately  before  it.  But  the  mo- 
derns are  agreed,  that  every  hair  does  properly 
and  truly  live,  and  receives  nutriment  to  fill  and 
diftend  it,  like  the  other  parts ; this  they  argue 
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lienee,  that  the  roots  do  not  turn  grey  in  aged 
perfons,  fooner  than  the  extremities,  but  the  whole 
changes  colour  at  once ; and  the  like  is  obferved 
in  boys,&c.  which  fhews  that  there  is  adired  com- 
munication, and  that  all  parts  are  affeded  alike. 
We  are’  told  of  inftanccs  of  perfons,  who,  by  in- 
tenfe  grief,  fear,  or  ftudy,  have  grown  grey  in  one 
night’s  time.  It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that 
in  propriety,  the  life,  or  growth  of  hair,  is  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  of  the  reft  of  the  body,  and 
is  not  immediately  derived  them  from,  or  recipro- 
cated therewith.  It  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  ve- 
getation, they  grow  as  plants  do  out  of  the  earth, 
or  as  fome  plants  fhoot  from  the  parts  of  others, 
from  which,  ^hough  they  draw  their  nourishment, 
yet  each  has  as  it  were  its  feparate  life  and  diftind 
oeconomy : they  derive  their  food  from  fome 
juices  of  the  body,  but  not  from  the  nutritious 
juices  of  it,  whence  they  may  live,  though  the 
body  be  ftarved. 

The  hair,  examined  by  the  microfcope,  appear 
to  be  fiftulous  bodies,  like  horns  their  tubulous 
ftrudure  is  all'o  confirmed,  from  the  difeafe  called 
Plica  Polonica,  wherein  the  blood  oozes  out  at  their 
extremities.  This  terrible  difeafe  is  fo  termed, 
from  being  peculiar  to  Poland,  though  there  are 
inftances  of  it  in  Hungary,  Alfatia,  Switzerland, 
&c.  The  plica  is  a fevere  and  dangerous  difeafe, 
V/hen  the  hair  of  the  head  is  matted  arid  glewed 
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together,  beyond  all  poffibility  of  being  extri- 
cated, attended  with  a grievous  diforder  of  all  the 
limbs  of  the  body,  and  before  the  hair  becomes 
complicated,  a violent  pain  and  fweat  ufually  at- 
tending it.  Unfeafonable  cutting  of  the  hair,  in 
this  cafe,  is  dangerous ; nor  is  there  any  proper 
and  adequate  remedy  for  the  difeafe  yet  difeo- 
vered. 

Each  hair  is  found  to  confifl  of  five  or  fix  lef|er 
ones,  all  wrapped  up  in  one  common  tegument ; 
they  are  knotted,  like  fome  forts  of  grafs,  and 
fend  out  branches  at  the  joints ; they  have  each 
an  oval  bulbous  root,  which  lies  pretty  deep  in 
the  fkin,  being  implanted  in  the  pyramidal  papillae, 
and  by  this,  they  imbibe,  or  fecrete  their  proper 
food  from  the  adjacent  humours;  this  oval  root  is 
covered  by  a whitifh  ftrong  membrane,  in  fome 
meafure  elaftic,  and  is  connected  either  to  the  fkin, 
to  the  corpus  adiopofum,  or  to  both,  by  a great 
number  of  very  fine  veflels  and  nerv . us  filaments. 
The  ftem  having  reached  the  furface  cf  the  fkin, 
pierces  the  bottom  of  a fmall  foffula,  between  the 
papillas,  or  fometimes  a particular  papillae,  and 
there  it  meets  the  epidemiris,  which  leems  to  be 
turned  round  it,  and  to  be  united  with  it,  by  a fort 
of  undtuous  matter,  tranfudent  through  the  fides  of 
the  folfula,  which  is  beftowed  on  the  ftem,  and 
accompanies  it,  more  or  lefs,  as  it  runs  out  from 
;he  fkin  in  form  of  hair,  Their  extremities  fplit, 
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or  divide  into  two  or  three  branches,  efpecially 
when*  kept  dry,  and  left  to  grow  too  long ; fo 
that  what,  to  the  naked  eye,  appears  only  a Angle 
hair,  to  the  microfcope  feems  a bulb.  They 
grow  grey  on  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  and  par- 
ticularly- about  the  temples,  fooner  than  behind, 
the  back  part  affording  them  the  proper  juice 
longer  than  the  reft ; for  the  like  reafons,  they 
alfo  fall  fooneft  from  the  crown  of  the  head. 
Their  fize  or  thicknefs  depends  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  pores  they  iflue  from  ; if  thofe  be 
fmall,  thefe  are  fine ; if  the  pores  be  ftrait,  the 
hairs  are  ftrait ; if  thofe  be  oblique,  or  finous, 
the  hairs  are  curled. 

Thofe  who  have,  by  nature,  foft  Heins  and 
fhort  hair,  which  with  great  difficulty  receives 
and  retains  a buckle,  and  thofe  who  readily  be- 
come bald,  or  Hied  their  hair  towards  the  fpring, 
are  certainly  of  a loofe,  flabby,  relaxed  ftate  of 
nerves  ; for  the  hair  feems  to  be  only  fome  of  the 
flelhy  fibres,  lengthened  outward,  and  hardened  ; 
at  leaft,  they  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  and  na- 
ture with  the  other  fibres,  confifting  of  many  lefter 
filaments,  contained  in  a common  membrane, 
and  are  folid,  tranfparent,  and  elaftic.  So  gene- 
rally is  the  ftrength  of  the  hair  connected  with 
that  of  the  fibres  of  the  body,  that  thofe  whofe 
hair  ffieds,  runs  thick,  lank,  or  refufes  buckle,  (if 
it  docs  not  happen  to  them  after  recovering  from 
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an  acute  diftemper)  ought  to  be  careful  of  filing 
into  nervous  diforders. 

Other  things  being  equal,  thofe  who  have  the 
faireft,  cleareft,  brighteft  coloured  hair,  are  of 
the  cooleft,  and  weakeft  ftate  of  fibres  and  nerves ; 
not  only  becaufe  the  faireft  and  lighteft  is  the 
moft  rare,  tranfparent,  and  fungous,  but  becaufe 
bodies  of  the  lighteft  parts,  confift  of  parts  of 
weaker  union,  which  adhere  with  lefs  force,  and 
confequently  are  lefs  claftic,  firm,  and  fpungy, 
than  thofe  of  a darker  and  moreopake  colour.  It. 
is  generally  obferved,  that  perfons  of  very  fine 
white  hair,  efpecially  if  fo  after  they  come  to  ma- 
turity, are  of  tender  and  delicate  conftitutions ; 
and  thofe  whofe  who  deal  in  making  artificial  co- 
verings for  men  and  women,  find  that  fuch  hair 
will  never  ierve  thofe  purpofes  with  any  credit 
to  them,  and  feldom  employ  it  to  that  end. 

Hairs  appear  in  general  round  or  cylindrical, 
but  the  microfcope  alfo  difcovers  triangular  and 
i'quare  ones}  s diieh  diverfity  of  figures,  arifes 
from  that  of  the  pores,  to  which  the  hairs  accom- 
modate themfelves,  their  length  depending  upon 
the  quantity  of  the  proper  humour  to  feed  them, 
and  their  colour  on  the  quantity  of  that  humour 
whence,  at  different  ftages  of  life,  the  colour  ufu- 
ally  differs, 
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With  refpedt  to  the  deep  black,  which  tihges 
the  Complexions  of  the  negroes,  a learned  author 
fays,  the  caufe  of  this  fingularity  has  beeft  the 
fubjedt  of  much  enquiry,  which  hath  given  rife 
to  a variety  of  fyftems.  Some  have  very  abfurdly 
fuppofed,  that  the  negroes,  being  the  defeendants 
of  Cain,  have  had  this  mark  of  infamy  ftampt 
upon  them,  as  a punifhment  for  the  fratricide  of 
their  anceftor;  if  it  were  fo,  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  his  pofterity  have  made  a fevere  atonement 
for  his  crime,  and  that  the  defeendants  of  the 
pacific  Abel,  have  thoroughly  avenged  the  blood 
of  their  innocent  father. 

But,  waving  the  difcufilon  of  fuch  ridiculous 
fancies,  let  us  enquire  whether  it  is  pofiible  that 
the  negroes  fhould  derive  their  colour  from  the 
climate  they  inhabit ; fome  philofophers  and  na- 
turalifts  are  of  this  opinion.  There  are  no  ne- 
groes, fay  they,  but  in  the  hotteft  countries. 
Their  colour  becomes  darker,  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proach to  the  equator.  It  becomes  lighter,  or 
more  bright,  at  the  extremities  of  the  torrid 
zone.  The  whole  human  fpecies,  iri  ' general, 
contract  whitenefs  from  the  fnow,  and  grow  tanned 
in  the  fun.  Various  fhades  may  be  obferved, 
from  white  to  black,  and  from  black  to  white, 
marked  ouf,  as  it  were,  by  the  parallel  degrees 
which  cut  the  earth  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
If  the  zones,  imagined  by  the  inventors  of  the 
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iphere,  were  reprefented  by  real  bands,  one 
might  perceive  the  jetty  colour  of  the  natives 
infeniibly  decreafe,  to  the  right  and  left,  as  far 
as  to  the  two  tropics ; from  thence  the  brown  co- 
lour of  the  inhabitants  grows  paler  and  brighter, 
to  the  polar  circles,  by  fhades  of  white,  blooming 
more  and  more  brilliant.  But  It  is  fomewhat  re- 
markable, that  nature,  which  hath  lavilhed  the 
brightnefs  of  the  moft  beautiful  colours  on  the 
Ikin  and  plumage  of  animals,  and  on  vegetables 
and  metals,  fhould,  properly  fpeaking,  have  left 
men  without  colour;  fince  black  and  white,  are 
nothing  but  the  beginning  and  abfence  of  all  co- 
lours. What  can  be  the  original  and  radical  caufe  „ 
of  that  variety  of  complexion  in  the  human 
fpecies,  it  is  agreed,  this  complexion  is  owing  to 
a glutinous  fubftance,  that  is  lodged  between  the 
cuticle  and  the  lkin.  This  fubftance  is  blackifli 
in  negroes,  brown  in  olive  colour,  or  fwarthy  peo- 
ple, white  in  Europeans,  and  diverfified  with  red- 
clifh  fpots  in  thole  who  have  extremely  light  or 
red  hair. 

Anatomy  hath  difcovered  that,  in  negroes,  the 
fubftangp  of  die  brain  is  blackifh  ; that  the  prin- 
cipal gland  is  entirely  black,  and  their  blood  is  of 
a much  deeper  red  than  that  of  white  people;  their 
ftvin  is  always  hotter  and  their  pulfe  quicker.  The 
reafon  of  their  hair  being  curled,  is  becaufe,  hav- 
ing to  penetrate  through  a net-work  of  a more 
3 denfe 
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dcnle  and  tenacious  fubftance,  it  becomes  twitted, 

i 

and  cannot  be  lengthened  out.  The  fweat  of  the* 
negroe  diffufes  a ftrong  and  difagreeable  odour, 
becaufe  it  is  impregnated  with  that  thick  and 
matted  greafe,  which  hath  been  long  lodged,  and 
hourly  oozes  out,  between  the  cuticle  and  the  fkin. 
This  fubftance  is  fo  palpable,  that  one  may  dif- 
tinguifh  in  it,  with  a miferofeope,  a fediment, 
formed  of  little  blackifh  globules  : hence  the? 
perfpiration  of  a negro,  when  it  is  copious,  tinges 
the  linen  cloth  that  wipes  it  off. 

The  colour  of  the  negroes  is  falfely  fuppofed 
to  be  owing  to  the  climate,  ttnee  in  Africa  itfelf, 
under  the  fame  parallel,  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  there 
are  no  negroes : yet  it  mutt  be  allowed,  that  the 
weftern  coaft  of  Africa  is  the  hotteft  region  of  the 
whole  globe.  The  only  inference  to  be  deduced 
from  this  would  be,  that  there  are  climates,  proper 
only  to  certain  fpecies  ; or  certain  fpecies  adapted 
to  particular  climates  ; but  not  that  the  difference 
of  climates,  could  change  the  fame  fpecies  from 
white  to  black:  and  experience  proves,  that 
white  people  never  become  black  in  Africa,  nor 
negroes  white  in  America.  Indeed,  an  union 
between  the.  fexes- produces  a fpecies  who  par- 
take equally  of  the  colours,  features,  and  com- 
plexions of  both. 
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If  man  w is  originally  white,  it  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  that,  having  been  created  nearer  to  the  fri- 
gid than  the  torrid  zone,  he  peopled  the  earth 
fuccelfively  from  the  pole§  to  the  equator ; while, 
bn  the  contrary,  the  fertility  of  the  globe  between 
the  tropics,  is  a prefumption  that  it  has  been 
peopled  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  The  cli- 
mate inhabited  by  the  negroes,  exhibits  no  pal- 
pable variations,  but  fuch  as  may  be  occafioned 
by  fands  or  morafles.  The  almoft  infupportable 
heat  of  their  day,  fucceeded  by  very  cool  and  re- 
frefhing  nights,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
they  are  lefs  fo  in  the  rainy  feafons  than  in  the 
time  of  drought,  the  dew  lefs  profufe  under  a 
cloudy  fky,  than  under  a ferene  horizon,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  caufe  of  this  fingularity. 

The  hairs  of  different  animals,  are  very  diffe- 
rent in  their  appearance  before  the  microfcope. 
Malphigi  difeovered  hairs  to  be  tubular,  or  com- 
pufed  of  a number  of  extremely  minute  tubes,  or 
pipes.  This  he  difeovered  in  examining  the  hairs 
of  the  mane  and  tail  of  a horfe,  and  the  briftles 
of  a boar ; and  thefe  tubes  were  much  more  dif* 
tinguifhable  near  their  ends  than  elfewhere,  as 
they  there  appeared  more  open,  and  fometimes 
above  twenty  of  them  have  been  perceived  in  one 
hair.  In  the  hedge-hogs  prickles  alfo,  which  are 
of  the  nature  of  hairs,  thefe  tubes  are  very  accu- 
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rately  difcovercd,  and  may  feem  to  have  a medul- 
lary part,  valves  and  cells. 

There  are  alfo  in  the  hairs  of  fome  animals,  ma- 
ny  tranfverfe  fpiral  lines,  fomewhat  of  a darker 
colour,  and  running  from  top  to  bottom  in  a 
very  elegant  manner.  A moufe’s  hairs  are  of 
this  fort,  and  appear  in  joints,  as  it  were  like 
the  back  bone;  they  are  not  fmooth,  but  jagged 
on  both  fides,  and  terminate  in  the  fharpeft  points 
imaginable.  The  hairs  taken  from  the  belly  of 
a moufe,  are  the  leaf!  opake  and  fitted  for  the  mi- 
crofcope  ; the  darker,  or  medullary  parts  or  lines. 
Dr.  Derham  obferves,  are  no  other  than  fibres 
convolved  round,  and  lying  clofer  together,  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  hair ; they  run  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  hair,  and,  he  imagines, 
may  ferve  to  make  a gentle  evacuation  of  fome 
humour  out  of  the  body.  Hence  the  hair  of 
hairy  animals,  this  author  fuggefls,  may  not  only 
ferve  as  a fence  againfl  cold,  &c.  but  as  an  organ 
of  infenfible  perfpiration.  The  hairs  of  men, 
horfes,  fheep,  &c.  are  compofed  of  long,  fmall, 
tubular  fibres,  or  fmaller  hairs,  encompafied  with 
a rind  or  bark ; and  from  this  ftru&ure,  a fplit 
hair  appears  like  a flick,  fhivered  by  beating ; 
they  have  roots  of  different  kinds,  in  different 
animals,  and  are  always  thicker  at  the  middle  than 
at  either  end.  Hairs  of  the  Indian  deer,  are  per- 
forated from  fide  to  fide  3 and  thofe  of  our  Eng- 
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lifli  ones,  feem  covered  with  a fcaly  bark  or  rind.- 
The  whifkers  of  a cat,  cut  tranfverfely,  have,  in 
the  middle,  fomething  that  refembles  the  pith  of 
elder  j and  the  quills  of  the  hedge-hog  and.  porcu- 
pine, have  fomewhat  of  a pith  in  a ftar-like  form. 
The  hairs  taken  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
human  body,  differ  very  muck  in  their  figure, 
appearing  like  different  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus 
in  plants. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here,  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing remedies  for  the  difeafes  of  the  hair,  re- 
commended in  the  Philo.fophical  Tranfactions, 
that  the  world,  may  judge  how  far  my  precepts, 
before  mentioned,  may  agree  with  them,  and  what 
weight  they  bear,  having  fo  high  a fanttion  i yet, 
what  adds  to  their  reputation  tenfold,  is,  their 
being  inferted  in  a work  of  fuch  magnitude  as 
Cyclopaedia,  now  publifhing. 

To  make  hair,  grow,  take  a quantity  of  the 
fargeft  and  fined  roots  of  the  common  burdock 
that  can  be  collected,  let  them  be  taken  out  of 
the  ground  in  the  month  of  December  j bruife 
them  in  a marble  mortar,  and  boil  them  in  a quan- 
tity of  white  wine,  till  there  only  remains  as  muck 
as  will  cover  tliem  ; let  this  be  carefully  drained 
off,  and  every  night,  going  to  bed,  let  the  head 
be  walked  with  fome  of  it,  warm.  Another  pre- 
scription is  this,  burn  the  {lender  twigs  of  vines 
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to  allies,  and  boil  thefe  alhes  in  1'uch  a quantity  of 
common  water  as  will  make  a ftrong  lye ; let 
this  be  ftrained  clear  off,  and  the  head  walked 
with  it  every  night,  warm.  When  the  hair  is 
good,  yet  in  danger  of  falling  off  by  degrees,  the 
allies  of  the  vine  branches  are  ro  be  boiled  in  red 
wine,  inffead  of  water,  and  this  lye  is  to  be  ufdd 
inftcad  of  the  other.  When  the  perfon  wears  pow- 
der, let  fome  hermodadyles  be  reduced  to  fine 
flour,  and  mixed  with  it;  let  this  be  the  only  pow- 
der ufed,  and  tlie  liquor  conftandy  employed  in 
walking  the  head  every  night,  and  the  falling  off 
of  the  hair  will  be  wholly  prevented. 

* *'  r<  • • r - 
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Wulferus,  in  the  Philofophical  Colledions,  gives 
an  account  of  a woman  buried  at  Norimberg, 
whofe  grave  being  opened  forty-three  years  after 
her  death,  there  was  hair  found  hiding  forth  plen- 
tifully through  the  clefts  of  the  coffin,  in  fo  much 
that  there  was  reafon  to  imagine  the  coffin  had 
fome  time  been  covered  all  over  with  hair;  the 
cover  being  removed,  the  whole  corpfe  appeared 
in  its  perfed  lhape,  but,  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  covered  over  with  a 
thick  hair,  long  and  curled.  The  fexton,  going 
to  handle  the  upper  part  of  the  head  with  his  fin- 
gers, the  whole  ftrudure  fell  at  once,  leaving  no- 
thing in  his  hand  but  a handful  of  hair ; there 
was  neit'her  fkull,  nor  any  other  bone  left,  yet 
the  hair  was  folid  and  ftrong.  Mr.  Arnold,  in 
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the  fame  collection,  gives  a relation  of  a man 
hanged  for  theft,  who  in  a little  time,  while  he 
yet  hung  upon  the  gibbet,  had  his  body  ftrangely 
covered  over  with  hair. 

Hair  makes  a very  confiderable  article  in  com- 
merce, efpecially  fince  the  mode  of  perukes  has 
obtained.  The  hair  of  the  growth  of  the  north- 
ern countries,  as  England,  &c.  is  valued  much 
beyond  that  of  the  more  fouthern  ones,  as  Italy, 
Spain,  the  fouth  parts  of  France,  &c.  The  me- 
rit of  good  hair  confifts  in  its  being  well  fed,  and 
neither  too  coarfe  nor  too  {lender;  the  bignefs 
rendering  it  lefs  fufceptible  of  the  artificial  curl, 
and  difpofing  it  rather  to  frizzle,  and  the  fmaH'nefs 
making  its  curl  of  too  fhort  duration.  Its  length 

fhould  be  about  thirty  inches,  the  more  it  falls 
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fhort  of  this,  the  lefs  value  it  bears.  There  is  no 
certain  price  for  hair,  but  it  is  fold  from  five  {hil- 
lings to  five  pounds  per  ounce,  according  to  it* 
quality.  The  fcarcenefs  of  gray  and  white  hairs, 
have  ptvt  the  dealers  in  that  commodity,  upon 
the  method  of  reducing  other  colours  to  this. 
This  is  done  by  fpreading  the  hair  to  bleach  on 
the  grafs,  like  linen,  after  firft  walking  it  out  in  a 
lixivious  water ; this  lye,  with  the  force  of  the 
fun  and  air,  brings  the  hair  to  fo  perfedt  a white- 
nefs,  that  the  moft  experienced  perfon  may  be 
deceived  therein.  There  is  fcarce  any  way  of 
detecting  the  artifice,  but  by  boiling  and  drying 
it  which  leaves  the  hair  of  a colour  of  a dead 
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walnut-tree  leaf;  there  is  alfo  a method  of  dying 
hair  with  bifmuth,  which  renders  fuch  white  hair 
as  borders  too  much  upon  the  yellow,  of  a bright 
filver  colour.  Boiling  is  the  proof  of  this  too, 
the  bifmuth  not  being  able  to  ftand  it. 

Hair  made  perfectly  clean,  and  moiftened  with 
the  folution  of  filver  in  aqua  fortis,  expofng  it 
to  the  fun,  in  order  to  halten  the  appearance,  and 
deepen  the  colour,  will  be  changed  from  a red, 
grey,  or  other  difagreeable  colour,  to  a brown,  or 
deep  black.  The  folution  for  this  purpofe,  futu- 
rated  with  filver,  diluted  only  with  difbilleci  water, 
or  pure  rain  water,  but  for  the  further  diluting 
of  the  acid,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little  redci- 
fied  fpirits  of  wine.  The  liquids,  commonly  fold 
under  the  name  of  hair  waters,  are,  in  reality,  no 
more  than  folutions  of  filver,  much  diluted  with 
water. 

Hair,  which  does  not  curl  or  buckle  naturally, 
is  brought  to  it  by  art ; by  firft  boiling,  and  then 
baking  it,  in  the  following  manner  : after  having 
picked  and  forted  the  hair,  and  difpofed  it  in  par- 
cels, according  to  its  lengths,  they  roll  them  up, 
and  tie  them  tight  down  upon  little  cylindrical 
inftruments,  either  of  wood  or  earthen  ware,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  hollowed  a little 
in  the  middle ; (they .i ave  fmaller  for  the  very 
fhort,  and  larger  as  the  hair  * Ivances  in  length) 
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thefe  arc  called  pipes,  in  which  ftate  they  are  put 
into  a pot  over  the  fire,  there  to  boil  for  full  three 
hours ; when  taken  out  they  let  them  dry,  and 
when  dried,  they  fpread  them  on  a fheet  of  brown 
paper,  cover  them  with  another,  and  thus  fend 
them  to  the  paftry-cook,  who,  making  a cruft  or 
cojfin  round  them,  of  common  pafte,  fets  them 
in  an  oven,  till  the  cruft  is  about  three-fourths 
baked. 

The  end  by  which  the  hair  grows  to  the  head, 
is  called  the  head  of  the  hair ; and  the  other,  at 
which  they  begin  to  give  the  buckle,  the  point. 
Formerly  the  peruke-makers  made  no  difference 
between  the  ends,  but  curled  and  wove  them  by 
either  indifferently,  but  this  made  them  unable 
to  give  them  a fine  buckle ; hair,  woven  by  the 
point,  never  taking  a right  curl.  Foreigners  own 
themfelves  obliged  to  the  Englifh  for  this  difco- 
very,  which  was  firft  carried  abroad  by  a peruke- 
maker  of  our  own  country. 

The  beard  is  the  hair  growing  on  the  chin,  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the  face,  chiefly  of  adults  and 
males.  Various  are  the  ceremonies  and  cuftoms 
the  beard  has  been  liable  to  : Kingfon  affures  us, 
that  a confiderable  branch  of  the  religion  of  the 
T.  artars,  confiftsin  the  management  of  their  beards; 
and  that  they  waged  a long  and  bloody  war  with 
the  Perfians,  and  declared  them  infidels,  though 
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in  other  refpefts  of  the  fame  faith  with  themfelves, 
merely  becaufe  they  would  not  caft  their  whiikers 
after  the  mode  or  rite  of  the  Tartars.  Allinoes, 
from  Chryfippus,  obferves,  that  the  Greeks  always 
wore  their  beards  till  the  time  of  Alexander ; and 
the  firft  who  cut  it  at  Athens,  ever  after  bore 
the  addition  of  xopon?  /haven , on  medals.  Plu- 
tarch adds,  that  Alexander  commanded  the  Ma- 
cedonians to  be  fhaven,  left  the  length  of  their 
beards  fhould  prove  a handle  to  their  enemies  : 
However  this,  we  find  Philip,  his  father,  as  wel\ 
as  Amynas  and  Archelous,  his  predeceffors,  re- 
prefented  without  beards.  Pliny  obferves,  that 
the  Romans  did  not  begin  to  (have  till  the  year 
of  Rome  454,  when  P.  Titinius  brought  over  a 
ftock  of  barbers  from  Sicily.  He  adds,  that  Sc-i- 
pio  Africanus  was  the  firft  who  introduced  the 
mode  of  fhaving,  every  day,  among  that  people. 
It  became  the  cuftorn  to  have  vifits  made  in  form* 
at  the  cutting  of  the  beard  for  the  firft  time.  The 
firft  fourteen  Roman  emperors  fhaved,  till  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  retained  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  beard  : Plutarch  tells  us, 
he  did  it  to  hide  the  fears  in  his  face. 

Formerly  there  was  a great  deal  of  ceremony 
ufed  in  blefiing  the  beard ; and  there  are  ftill  ex- 
tant, the  prayers  ufed  in  the  folemnity  of  confe- 
crating  it  to  God,  when  an  ecclefiaftic  was  fhaven. 
Perfons  of  quality  had  their  children  Ihaved,  the 
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firft  time,  by  others  of  the  fame  or  greater  qua- 
lity; who,  by  this  means,  became  god-father,  or 
adopteJ  father  of  the  children.  Anciently,  in- 
deed, a perfon  became  god-father  of  the  child, 
by  barely  touching  his  beard.  Thus  hiftorians 
relate,  that  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Alaric  and  Clovis  was,  that  Alaric  lhould 
touch  the  beard  of  Clovis,  to  become  his  god- 
father. As  to  the  ecclefiaflics,  the  difcipline  has 
been  very  different,  in  the  article  of  beards ; fome- 
timcs  they  have  been  enjoined  to  wear  them,  from 
a notion  ot  too  much  effeminacy  in  {having,  and 
that  a long  beard  was  more  fuitable  to  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  gravity  ; and  fometimes,  again,  they  were 
forbid  it,  as  imagining  pride  might  be  fufpedted 
to  lurk  beneath  a venerable  beard. 

The  Greek  and  Romifh  churches  have  long 
difputed  together  about  their  beards,  fince  the 
time  of  their  reparation  ; the  Romanics  feem  to 
have  given  more  into  the  practice  of  {having,  by 
way  of  oppofition  to  the  Greeks  ; and  they  have 
even  made  fome  exprefs  conftitutions  De  radendts 
barbes.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  efpoufe 
very  zealoufly  the  caufe  of  long  beards ; and  are 
extremely  fcandalized  at  the  beardlels  images  of 
faipts,  in  the  Roman  churches.  By  the  ftatutes 
of  fome  monafteries,  it  appears,  that  the  lay  monks 
were  to  let  their  beards  grow,  and  the  priefts  among 
them  to  fhave  ; and  that  the  beards  of  all  that  were 
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< eceived  into  the  monafteries,  were  blciTed  with  a 
great  deal  of  ceremony. 

To  let  the  beard  grow  is  a token  of  mourning 
in  fome  countries  ; and  to  fhave  it  is  fo  in  others. 
Le  Comte  obferves,  that  the  Chinefe  affeCt  long 
beards  extravagantly,  but  nature  has  baulked 
them,  and  only  given  them  very  little  ones,  which 
however,  they  cultivate  with  great  care  ; but  the 
Europeans  are  ftrangely  envied  by  them,  on  this 
account. 

The  Ruffians  wore  their  beards  till  within  thefe 
few  years,  when  the  Czar  Peter  enjoined  them 
all  to  fhave ; but,  notwithftanding  this  injunction, 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  on  foot  a number  of  offi- 
cers, to  cut  off,  by  violence,  the  beards  of  fuch 
as  would  not  otherwife  part  with  them.  Chry- 
foftom  obferves,  that  the  kings  of  Perfia  had  their 
beards  woven,  and  matted  together  with  gold 
thread  ; and  fome  of  the  kings  of  Frande  had,  in 
the  fame  manner,  their  beards  knotted,  and  but- 
toned with  gold. 

Among  the  Turks,  it  is  more  infamous  for  any 
one  to  have  his  beard  cut  off,  than  among  us  to 
be  publicly  whipt,  or  branded  with  a hot  iron. 
They  who  ferve  in  the  feraglio  have  their  beards 
fhaved,  as'  a token  of  fubjedlion  and  fervitude ; 
and  when  they  obtain  their  freedom,  they  permit 
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it  to  grow.  With  them,  and  the  PeiTians,  the 
beard  is  a mark  of  authority  and  liberty ; and 
there  are  abundance  in  thofe  countries,  who 
would  prefer  death  to  being  fliaved,  which  they 
think  a kind  of  punifhment.  The  Arabs  make 
the  prefervation  of  the  beard  a capital  article  of 
religion,  becaufe  Mahomet  never  cut  his.  The 
Jews  wear  a beard  on  their  chin,  but  not  on  the 
upper  lip  or  cheeks. 

Touching  the  beard,  was  an  adtion  anciently 
made  ufe  of  by  fuppliants,  and  thofe  who  made 
vows.  Anointing  the  beard  with  unguents,  is  an 
ancient  pradtice,  both  among  the  Jews  and 
Romans,  and  ftill  continues  in  ufe  among  the 
Turks,  where  one  of  the  principal  ceremonies, 
obferved  in  ferious  vifits,  is  to  throw  fweet- 
fcented  water  on  the  beard  of  the  vifitant,  and  to 
perfume  it  afterwards  with  aloes  wood,  which 
flicks  to  this  moifture,  and  gives  it  an  agreeable 
fmell,  &c.  In  middle-aged  writers  we  meet  with 
Adlentus  Bar  bum,  ufed  for  ftroking  and  combin- 
ing it,  to  render  it  foft  and  flexible.  The  Turks, 
when  they  comb  their  beards,  hold  a handkerchief 
on  their  knees,  and  gather,  very  carefully,  the 
hairs  that  fall  j and  when  they  have  got  together 
a certain  quantity,  they  fold  them  up  in  a paper, 
and  carry  them  to  the  place  where  they  bury  the 
I dead.  Plucking  the  beard  was  anciently  pradtiied 
%o  Cynics,  by  way  of  contempt.  The  faces  of 

ancient 
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ancient  Greek  and  Roman  medals  are  generally 
bearded ; fome  are  denominated  pagenati,  as  hav- 
ing long  beards,  e.  g.  the  pantheon  kings  } others 
have  only  a lanugo  about  the  chin,  as  the  feleucid 
family.  Adrian  was  the  firfl  Roman  emperor  who 
nourifhed  his  beard,  hence  all  imperial  medals 
before  his  time  are  beardlefs,  after  him  bearded. 

The  medals  -of  gods,  and  heroes  in  vigorous 
youth,  reprefent  them  beardlefs,  except  Jupiter, 
and  a few  others.  The  Romans  paid  their  worlhip 
to  a bearded  Venus,  Venire  barbate , fuppofed  to 
have  been  of  both  fexes,  a ftatue  of  whom  was 
alfo  found  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus.  The  reafon  of 
reprefenting  the  goddefs  of  beauty  with  a beard, 
is  varioufly  gueffed  at  by  the  learned. 

Eufebius  Nicerimbergius  mentions  a woman 
who  had  a beard  reaching  to  her  navel.  Bartholin 
alfo  fpeaks  of  a bearded  woman  at  Copenhagen, 
who,  partly  in  virtue  thereof,  was  deemed  or 
palled  for  an  hermophradite. 

The  Greeks,  and,  after  their  example,  the 
Romans,  wore  falfe  hair.  The  term  peruke,  or 
perriwig,  was  anciently  ufed  for  a long  head  of 
natural  hair}  Inch,  particularly,  as  there  was  care 
taken  in  the  adjufting  and  trimming  of.  Menage 
derives  the  word,  by  a long  detour,  from  the 
Latin  plus , hair,  the  feveral  flages  of  its  paffages, 

according 
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according  to  the  critic,  are  pilus,  pelus,  pelutus, 
pelut  uus , pelutiac , per  utica , per  rue  a,  perruque.  The 
Latins  call  it  coma ; whence  part  of  Gaul  took  the 
denomination  of  Gallic  cementa,  from  the  long 
hair  the  natives  wore,  as  a fign  of  freedom.  An 
ancient  author  fays,  that  Abfalom’s  peruke 
weighed  two  hundred  Ihekles. 

.Peruke  is  now  ufed  for  a fet  of  falfe,  or  bor-  . 
rowed  hair,  curled,  buckled,  and  fowed  together 
on  a frame,  or  caul ; anciently  called  cappilamen- 
tum,  or  a falfe  peruke.  It  is  doubted,  whether 
or  no  the  ufe  of  what  we  call  perukes  was  known 
among  the  ancients,  although  it  is  true  they  ufed 
falfe  hair.  Martial  and  Juvenal  make  merry 
with  the  women  of  their  time,  for  making  them- 
felves  look  young  with  this  borrowed  hair  ; with 
the  men,  who  changed  their  colour,  according  to 
the  feafons : and  the  dotards,  who  hoped  to  de- 
ceive the  deftinies  by  their  white  hair.  But- what 
they  deferibe  feems  to  have  had  fcarce  any  thing 
in  common  with  our  perukes,  and  were,  at  belt, 
compofed  of  hair  painted  and  glued  together. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  the  de- 
scription Lampridefes  gives  of  the  emperor  Como- 
dus's peruke  j it  was  powdered  with  fci  apings  Oi 
gold,  and  oiled,  if  we  may  ufe  the  exprefiion, 
with  glutinous  perfumes  for  the  powder  to  hang 
by.  In  effeft,  the  ufe  of  perukes,  at  leaft  on  their 
prefent  footing,  is  not  an  hundred  years  old:  the 
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year  1 629  is  reckoned  the  epocha  of  long  perukes ; 
at  what  time  they  began  to  appear  at  Paris, 
whence  they  fpread,  by  degrees,  throughout  the 
reft  of  Europe.  At  firft  it  was  reckoned  a 
fcandal  for  young  people  to  wear  them,  by  reafon 
the  lofs  of  their  hair,  at  that  age,  was  attributed 
to  a difeafe,  the  very  name  of  which  is  a reproach  ; 
but  at  length  the  mode  prevailed  over  the  fcruple, 
and  all  ages  and  conditions  wore  them ; foregoing, 
without  any  neceflity,  the  conveniencies  of  their 
natural  hair:  now,  indeed,  they  are  much  left 
off,  as  the  hair  of  late  years  has  been  worn  more 
generally  than  in  the  laft  age.  It  was  fome  time 
though,  ere  ccclefiaftics  came  into  the  fafhion  ; 
the  firft  who  affumed  the  peruke  were  fome  of  the 
French  clergy,  in  the  year  1660,  nor  is  the 
pra&ice  yet  well  authorized ; the  cardinal  Gri- 
maldi, in  1684,  and  the  bifhop  of  Louvar,  in 
1688,  prohibited  the  ufe  of  the  peruke  to  the 
clergy,  without  a difpenfation  and  neceflity. 
M.  Thurs  has  a treatife,  exprefsly  to  prove  the 
peruke  indecent  in  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  dire&ly 
contrary  to  the  decrees  and  canons  of  councils ; 
a prieft’s  head,  embellifhed  with  artificial  hair, 
curioufly  adjufted,  he  efteems  a monfter  in  the 
church ; nor  can  he  conceive  any  thing  fo  fcan- 
dalous,  as  an  abbot  with  a horrid  countenance, 

heightened  with  a jolly  peruke. 
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In  the  earlieft  times,  the  hair  Teems  to  have  been 
a leading  part  in  drefs ; the  Jews,  in  Moles’s 
time,  had  innumerable  rules  as  to  the  mode  of 
wearing  the  hair,  though  moll  of  them  Teem  to 
have  been  devifed  by  their  lawgiver,  to  keep  them 
from  mingling  with  the  neighbouring  nations ; 
even  at  this  day,  the  women  do  not,  or  fhould 
not,  wear  their  hair  in  fight  after  marriage  ; but 
this,  with  many  other  of  their  forms,  are  wearing 
out. 

It  was  edeemed  a peculiar  honour  among  the 
ancient  Gauls,  to  have  long  hair;  for  this  reafon 
Julius  Cadar,  upon  fubduing  the  Gauls,  made 
them  cut  off  their  hair,  as  a token  of  fubmilfion. 
It  was  with  a view  to  this,  that  fuch  as  afterwards 
quitted  the  world,  to  go  and  live  in  cloilters, 
procured  their  hair  to  be  fhaved  off,  to  fhow  that 
they  bid  adieu  to  all  earthly  ornaments,  and  made 
a vow  of  perpetual  fubjedtion  to  their  fuperiors. 
Greg,  de  Tours  affures  us,  that  in  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  France,  it  was  a long  time  the  peculiar 
mark  and  privilege  of  kings  and  princes  of  the 
blood,  to  wear  long  hair,  artfully  dreffed  and 
curled  ; every  body  elle  was  obliged  to  be  polled 
and  cut  round,  in  fijgnof  inferiority  and  obedience. 
Some  writers  affure  us,  that  there  were  once  diffe- 
rent cuts  of  the  hair,  for  all  the  different  qualities 
and  conditions,  from  the  prince,  who  wore  it  at 

full 
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lull  length,  to  the  (lave,  or  villain,  who  was  quite 
cropt. 

Hottoman  treats  at  large  of  this  privilege  of 
the  kings  of  France.  To  cutoff  the  hair  of  a 
fon  of  France,  under  the  firft  race  of  kings,  was 
to  declare  him  excluded  from  the  right  of  fucceed- 
ing  to  the  crown,  and  his  being  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a fubjeCt.  In  the  eighth  century,  it 
was  the  cuftom  of  people  of  quality  to  have  their 
children's  hair  cut,  the  firft  time,  by  perfons  they 
had  a particular  honour  and  efteem  for ; who,  in 
virtue  of  this  ceremony,  were  refpedted  as  a fort 
of  fpiritual  parents,  or  god-fathers  to  him : 
though  this  praftice  appears  to  have  been  more 
ancient,  in  as  much  as  we  read,  that  Conftantine 
fent  the  pope  the  hair  of  his  fon  Heracleus,  as 
a token  that  he  defired  him  to  be  his  adoptive 
father. 

The  parade  of  lohg  hair  become  more  and  more 
obnoxious  in  the  progrefs  of  chriftianity,  as  fome- 
thing  utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  profeftion  of 
perfons  who  bore  the  crofs.  Hence  numerous 
injunflions  and  canons  to  the  contrary.  Pope 
Anidhis  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
firft;  who  forbid  the  clergy  to  wear  long  hair;  but 
the  prohibition  is  of  older  Handing  in  the  churches 
of  the  eafi: ; and  a letter,  wherein  that  decree  is 
wrote,  is  of  a much  earlier  date  than  the  time  of 
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that  pope.  The  clerical  tonfure  is  related  by  Ifi_ 
dore  Hiipalenfis,  as  of  Apoftolical  Inftitution. 
Long  hair  was  anciently  held  fo  odious,  that  there 
is  a canon  ftill  extant,  of  the  year  1096,  import- 
ing, that  fuch  as  wore  long  hair,  fhould  be  ex- 
cluded coming  into  church,  while 'living,  and  not 
be  prayed  for  when  dead.  We  have  a furious 
declamation  of  Luit  Prand,  againft  the  emperor 
Phocyas,  for  wearing  long  hair,  after  the  manner 
of  all  the  other  emperors  of  the  eaft,  except 
Theophilus,  who  being  bald,  injoined  all  his 
fubjedts  to  fliave  their  heads.  The  French  hifbo- 
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rians  and  antiquarians,  have  been  very  exa6t,  in 
recording  the  heads  of  hair  of  thofe  feveral  kings. 
Charlemagne  wore  it  very  fhort,  his  fon  fhorter, 
Charles  the  Bald  had  none  at  all ; under  Hugh 
Capet  it  began  to  appear  again : this  the  eccle- 
fiaftics  were  difpleafed  with,  and  excommunicated 
all  who  let  their  hair  grow.  Peter  Lombard  ex- 
poftulated  the  matter  fo  warmly  with  Charles  the 
Young,  that  he  cut  off  his  own  hair,  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  for  fome  generations,  wore  it  very  fhort. 
A profeffor  of  Utrecht,  in  1650,  wrote  exprefsly 
on  the  queftion,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  man  to 
wear  long  hair,  and  concluded  for  the  negative. 
Another  divine,  named  Reeves,  who  had  wrote 
for  the  affirmative,  replied  to  him. 

It  muff  not  be  forgot  to  remark,  that  our  de  * 
figners  of  prints  run  into  a ftrange  error  in  ex- 
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prefiing  the  hair.  Thus,  the  only  charadteriftic 
they  can  give  us  of  a lavage,  is  to  portray  the 
wildnels  of  his  hair,  as  if  on  end.  I cannot  ima- 
gine, that  nature  does  not  perform  her  opera- 
tions, as  compleat  in  the  wildefl  of  the  human 
fpecies,  as  in  the  moft  cultivated  European ; or 
that  a profound  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  fciences, 
with  every  other  adorning  perfedtion,  will  have 
the  power  of  forming  the  hair  into  graceful 
ringlets  on  the  fhoulders,  or  to  bend  in  waves 
round  the  temples : yet  fuch  is  their  plan ; for 
proof,  fee  all  their  new  publications,  from  each 
new  difcovery,  in  which  we  are  favoured  with  a 
view  of  charadters. 

Galgacus,  and  other  Britifh  princes,  were  car- 
ried to  Rome  as  prifoners,  and  while  there,  deliver 
orations  worthy  a modern  Britifh  fenator ; yet  they 
are  reprefented  as  naked,  their  features  favage, 
and  their  hair  like  quills  of  the  porcupine ; while 
at  the  fame  time  the  youths,  led  captives  in  their 
train,  arc  remarked,  by  the  Roman  ladies,  for 
comely  perfons  and  blooming  countenances. 

But  however  furious  the  Britains  were,  when 
invaded,  a little  time  feemed  to  have  enervated 
them  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  make  them  altoge- 
ther pufilianimous : this  appears,  in  a very  great 
degree,  when  they  petition  Rome,  in  their  diftrefs, 
for  help  againft  the  fierce  barbarians,  as  they 
v . termed 
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termed  the  northern  inhabitants  of  the  ifland;  and 
in  fuch  humiliating  terms  do  they  addrefs  the 
Romans,  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  men  : for  they  exclaim,  the  “ barbarians 
drive  us  into  the  fea,  and  the  fea  drives  us  back 
upon  the  barbarians,”  that  the  Romans  might 
judge  of  their  diftrels.  But  it  being  out  of  the 
Roman  power  to  yield  the  aid  fued  for,  they 
foon  fell  into  their  original  favage  ftate  ; confe- 
quently  for  many  hundred  years,  and  during  the 
whole  heptarchy,  they  mull  have  been  in  a little 
better  ftate  than  when  Julius  Caefar  found  them. 
Nor  can  they  be  called  an  enlightened  and  cou- 
rageous people,  to  invite  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
to  their  aid;  which  they  did  under  the  various 
names  of  Angles,  Saxons  and  Danes,  Jutts,  Huns, 
Barbarians,  &c.  &c.  againft  their  own  natural 
friends,  and  from  their  infular  fituation,  their 
ftill  more  fated  relations  and  brothers.  Thefe 
fwarm  of  favage  drones,  pouring  from  the 
northern  world,  had  no  fenfe  of  gratitude,  but, 
as  in  the  modern  times,  each  man  was  for  himfelf, 
and  all  for  the  conquerors.  They,  from  their 
hardy  life,  as  well  as  from  their  barbarous  and 
blafphemous  invocations  and  vows  to  their  gods, 
Thor,  Woden,  and  Frea,  rendered  their  minds, 
as  well  as  bodies,  invincible  to  all  the  puny, 
feeble,  effeminate  and  enervated  race  of  men, 
within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire.  Hence, 
wherever  their  raven  croaked,  or  their  black 
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ftandards  unfurled  to  the  winds,  they,  like  old 
Julius,  in  their  turn,  but  came,  faw,  and  con- 
quered ; and  in  every  place  not  only  claimed  do- 
minions, but  gave  laws  and  even  names.  Hence 
the  Anglo  Saxons  gave  their  name  to  that  coun- 
try,  which  was  called  Britain,  by  the  Romans; 
the  Franks  gave  name  to  modern,  effeminate 
France,  till  then  ancient  and  hardy  Gaul ; the 
prefent  race  of  Spaniards  changed  the  name  of 
their  country,  for  the  more  ancient  and  honour- 
able one  of  proud  Iberia  : in  fhort,  the  fertile 
vales  of  Italy,-  and  the  barren  waftes  of  Germany, 
even  the  whole  ancient  world,  were,  about  this 
time,  new  modelled  by  thefe  barbarians,  into  in- 
numerable petty  ftates. 

About  the  time  of  Athelflan,  Edgar,  &c.  we 
find  fomething  like  the  dawning  of  reafon,  and 
improved  in  that  of  Alfred,  yet  Hill  in  a Hate  of 
wild  ferocity;  from  the  invafion  of  the  Danes,  to 
that  of  the  Normans,  they  were,  from  their  foreign 
and  domeltic  inquietudes,  in  a continual  warfare. 
We  find  fomething  like  improvement  in  the  gar- 
ments worn  by  the  different  kings,  as  they  ap- 
proach nearer  our  time ; but  cannot  difeover  the 
leaft  trace  of  improvement  in  the  hair,  or  beard, 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  That  mo- 
narch, not  only  had  his  own  hair  cut,  or  polled 
exceeding  fhort,  but  commanded  all  his  fubjefts 
to  do  the  fame ; and  he  feems  to  have  held  the 
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company  of  pollers,  or  barbers,  in  fuch  efteem, 
that  he  granted  them  a new  charter,  incorporated 
them  with  the  furgeons,  allowed  them  321  livery, 
and  became  a member  of  their  company,  at  their 
hall  in  Monkwell-Street.  The  garments,  or  body 
clothes,  feems  alfo  to  have  been  improved  in  his 
time. 

At  this  period  commenced  the  fafhion  of  {lock- 
ings, which,  with  the  breeches,  were  all  in  one 
piece,  and  when  of  a fiefh  colour  made  the 
wearer  appear  as  if  naked.  During  the  reign  of 
his  daughter  Mary,  his  fon  Edward,  or  the  long 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  feems  no  alteration  in 
drefs,  except  the  becoming  hood,  which  the 
beautiful  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  introduced  in 
this  ifland,  which  every  one  is  acquainted  with, 
and  can  be  only  feen,  in  perfe&ion,  by  viewing 
her  picture  in  Drapers-Hall : yet,  from  her  own 
misfortunes,  and  the  difquietude,  as  well  as  igno- 
rance, of  the  times,  her  fafhions  were  but  little 
followed. 

Her  fon,  King  James,  wore  his  hair  very  {hort, 
in  imitation  of  his  grand  uncle,  Henry  the  Eighth ; 
yet  this  monarch  was  fo  fond  of  drefs,  that  on  fee- 
ing Car,  afterwards  the  famous  earl  of  Somerfet, 
at  court  with  a new-fafhioned  fuit  from  abroad,  it 
was  the  caufe  of  his  favour  and  friendfhip,  as  well 
as  of  his  future  high  fortune. 
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Charles  the  Firft  wore  his  hair  confiderably 
longer,  flowing  about  his  fhoulders,  as  well  as 
his  beard,  curioufly  and  fingularly  cut.  As  he 
was  the  patronizerof  the  arts,  under  him  Vandyke 
introduced  new  fafhions  in  the  hair  and  head- 
drefs  ; the  hair,  in  innumerable  little  twilled  curls, 
round  the  face,  and  in  a multitude  ofeork-ferew 
curls  behind,  not  unlike  what  is  wore  by  fome 
■*i  this  day. 

During  thefe  troublefome  times,  the  queen  of 
Charles  the  Firft,  Handing  at  the  window  one  day, 
while  one  of  the  tumultuous  mobs,  then  top 
common,  had  afiembled,  fixed  her  eye  on  a 
blooming  youth,  with  his  hair  curled  fhort  round 
his  head,  (lie  called  out,  there  was  a handfome 
round-head  : which  exprefiion  gave  name  after- 
wards, to  the  whole  Oliverian  party,  they  being 
always  called  round-heads,  in  oppofition  to  the 
cavaliers,  who  were  the  king’s  loyal  friends. 

It  may  not  be  unamufmg  to  relate,  how  thefe 
two  terms,  cavilier,  or  loyalift,  and  round-head, 
or  republican,  afterwaaBs  altered,  into  the  Hill 
more  famous  epit  hets  of  whig  and  tory.  During 
the  troubles  of  Charles  the  Second’s  reign,  his 
brother  James  was,  in  a manner,  forced  to  enter 
Scotland,  rather  in  an  hoftile  manner,  in  ordtP 
to  awe  the  cabals,  then  fo  violent  and  ferious  as 
to  threaten  frefh  deftru&ion  to  their  native  land, 
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by  tearing  open  the  ftill-bleeding  wounds  of  a 
civil  war,  yet  green,  and  far  from  being  healed 
up.  The  loyal  ills,  however,  proving  the  moft 
powerful,  obliged  the  oppofite  party  to  fly  to  the 
highlands,  at  the  fame  time  leaving  their  op- 
preflors  in  pofleflion  of  their  property : from  this 
circumftance,  the  fugitives,  inftead  of  the  term 
cavalier,  bellowed  on  them  the  opprobrious  name 
of  tory;  which  word,  in  the  Erfe,  or  Iriih  lan- 
guage,  fignifies  robbers,  or  thieves : they,  in  re- 
turn, inflead  of  ufing  the  term  round-head,  called 
them  whigs,  the  Iriih  word  for  milk,  or  whey, 
having  nothing  elfe  to  fubflft  on  in  the  mountains. 
Thefe  terms,  fo  very  childifh,  trifling,  and  ori- 
ginally infignificant,  foon  found  their  w'ay  to 
England,  where  they  became  the  favourite  words 
of  both  houfes  of  parliament ; and  the  greateft 
noblemen  of  each  party,  aflumed  the  term,  as  the 
moll  honourable  badge ; nay,  thefe  words  pre- 
vailed to  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  empire, 
being  the  grand  terms  for  each  party  in  America. 
The  prefent  unhappy  troubles  feems  to  have 
awakened  the  terms  afrelh,  which,  at  one  time, 
were  lulled  afleep,  beinglfexchanged  for  the  court 
and  country  party. 

During  Cromwell’s  protedtorfhip,  the  round- 
head  ftill  prevailed,  but  without  being  curled ; 
fo  that  it  might  more  properly  be  called  a ftraight 
head  of  hairs  thus  combed,  like  a puritan,  or 
• . i fanatic,  . 
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'fanatic,  and  the  clerical  band,  as  nevcr-failingorna- 
ment  for  laymen,  clergy,  and  all  conditions,  formed 
the  chief  charadteriftic  for  drefs  in  thefe  times. 

With  the  reftoration  came  a total  change  in 
drefs,  manners,  and  conllitution.  We  now  be- 
hold the  long  and  full-drefs  gold  laced  coat,  with 
full  fleeves,  completely  buttoned,  and  almoft 
every  trace  of  the  old  Englifh  drefs  thrown  by ; 
we  find  the  full  laced  cravat  complete,  with  the 
French  invention  of  the  ruffle,  the  gold-headed 
cane,  the  fhoe-buckles,  &c.  till  then,  wholly  un- 
known in  England;  and  to  compleat  the  meta- 
morphofes,  the  monftrous  peruke  and  cocked  hat. 
Thefe  periwigs  totally  altered  the  fymmetry  of 
the  features,  and  at  the  fame  time  b*e  an  auguft 
appearance,  (however  outre  the  fafhion  appeared* 
as  well  as  expenfive ; for  when  they  firft  were  wore, 
the  price  was  ufually  one  hundred  guineas,  in  thefe 
days  an  immenfe  fum,)  yet  fo  prevailing  was  the 
mode,  that  in  a few  years  there  was  not  one, 
young  or  old,  to  be  feen  without  them ; as  they 
came  to  be  generally  wore,  the  price  lowered, 
yet  there  were  many  confiderable  fortunes  realized 
by  thofe  who  profefled  that  branch.  As  the  pe- 
rukes became  more  common,  their  fhape  and 
forms  altered.  Hence  we  hear  of  the  clerical,  the 
phyfical,  and  the  huge  tie  peruke  for  the  man  of 
the  law,  the  brigadier,  or  major  for  the  army  and 
navy,  as  alfo  the  tremendous  fox  ear,  or  duller 
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of  temple  curls,  with  a pig-tail  behind.  The 
merchant,  the  man  of  bufinefs  and  of  letters 
were  diftinguilhed  by  the  grave  full  bottom,  or 
more  moderate  tie,  neatly  curled  ■,  the  tradefmam 
by  the  fnug  bob,  or  natty  fcratch  j the  country 
gentleman,  by  the  natural  fly  and  hunting  pe- 
ruke. All  conditions  of  men  were  diftinguifhed 
by  the  cut  of  the  wig,  and  none  more  fo  than  the 
coachman,  who  wore  his,  as  there  does  fome  tp 
this  day,  in  imitation  of  the  curled  hair  of  a water- 
dog. 

At  the  reftoration,  the  lady’s  head-drefs  fee  ms 
to  have  altered,  though  not  for  the  better.  Upon 
the  ftage  we  fee,  that  the  ladies  wore  upon  their 
heads  high  figwers  of  lace,  or  linen  of  fome  kind. 
The  idea  or  which  brings  to  mind  thefe  lines  of 
Shakefpeare’s, 

“ Behold  yon,  fimpering  dame  whofe  face 

“ Between  her  forks  piefages  fnovv.” 

But  this  feems  foon  to  have  been  left  off,  for 
we  find  that  fo  late  as  the  end  of  King  William’s 
reign,  in  one  of  Rowe’s  pieces,  Lady  Jane  Gray, 
that  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  is  drefied  in  all  the 
modern  fafhion  of  laced  coat,  cravat,  high  peruke, 
&c.  with  his  infignia,  or  order  of  the  Bath  ; 
while  the  heroine  is  Amply  drefl:,  her  hair  parted 
tn  the  middle,  hanging  carelefsly  on  her  fhoulders, 
without  the  leafl:  ornament  on  her  head,  or  in  her 

hair. 
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hair.  We  find  ftill  nearer  our  time,  that  in  the 
tragedy  of  Cato,  Mr.  Booth  is  drefled  a-la-^mode, 
with  the  huge  peruke;  while  Mrs.  Oldfield,  in 
Marcia,  is  exhibited  to  view,  exactly  as  Lady 
Jane  Gray  is  painted  above.  We  even  find,  and 
jnany  now  living  have  feen  it,  that  Mr.  Quin 
aCted  almoft  all  his  young  characters,  as  Hamlet, 
Horatio,  Pierre,  &c.  in  a full-  drefs  fuit,  and  large 
peruke.  But  Mr.  Garrick’s  aCtive  genius,  foon 
determining  on  improvement  in  every  department 
of  the  theatre,  in  order  to  realize  the  reprefenta- 
tions,  firft  attacked  the  mode  of  drefs,  and  no 
part  more  than  that  of  the  head  and  hair.  The 
confequence  of  this  was,  that  a capital  player’s 
wardrobe,  might  be  compared  to  a fale  fhop  for 
all  manner  of  dreffes,  and  for  nothing  more  than 
the  various  quantities  of,  what  they  call,  natural 
heads  of  hair  : there  is  the  comedy  head  of  hair, 
and  the  tragedy  ditto ; the  filver  locks,  and  the 
common  gray ; the  carotty  poll,  and  yellow 
caxon ; the  favage  black,  and  the  Italian  brown, 
and  Shylock’s  and  FalftafF’s  very  different  heads 
of  hair,  and  very  different  beards ; with  the  Spanifh 
fly,  the  foxes  tail,  &c.  &c.  &c.  But  the  manners 
pf  the  ftage  altering,  like  the  world,  thefe  feem 
to  be  wearing  out,  and  the  hair,  without  powder. 
Amply  curled,  feems  to  fupply  the  place  of  a great 
piany  of  thofe  artificial  hairs. 


Having 
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Having  mentioned  the  ftage,  I prefume  a fhorc 
ftrifture  on  the  players  will  not  be  unamufing  to 
the  younger  part  of  my  readers  ; at  leaft,  I fpeak 
from  experience,  and  imagine,  from  myfelf,  that 
a young  mind,  pofieffed  of  exquifite  fenfations, 
or  the  leaft  fallibility,  cannot  but  love,  and  reap 
inftruftion,  from  the  moft  rational  of  all  amufe- 
ments,  an  excellent  tragedy,  or  a moral  comedy. 
I hope  I {hall  not  fall  under  cenfure,  for  pointing 
out  thefe  entertainments  to  youth,  when  the  firft 
of  all  Englifh  writers,  the  chafte,  the  delicate,  the 
moral,  the  immortal  Addifon,  fo  warmly  recom- 
mends them.  Hear  his  words : “ As  a perfeft 
<c  tragedy  is  the  nobleft  produ&ion  of  human 
“ nature,  fo  it  is  capable  of  giving  the  mind  one 
<c  of  the  moft  delightful  and  moft  improving  en- 
“ tertainments.  A virtuous  man,  fays  Seneca, 
“ ftruggling  with  misfortune,  is  fuch  a fpe&acle, 
“ as  g°ds  might  look  upon  with  pleafure ; and 
“ fuch  a pleafure  it  is  which  one  meets  with  in 
“ the  reprefentation  of  a well  written  tragedy. 
“ Divcrfions  of  this  kind  wear  out  of  our 
cf  thoughts  every  thing  that  is  mean  and  little  ; 
“ they  cherifli  and  cultivate  that  humanity,  in 
tc  which  is  the  ornament  of  our  nature;  they 
cc  foften  infolence,  footh  afhiftion,  and  fubdue 
£C  the  mind  to  the  dilpenfations  of  Providence. 
<£  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  all  the  po- 
tc  lite  nations  of  the  world,  this  part  of  the  dra- 
£ ma  has  met  with  public  encouragement.” 


It 
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It  may  not  be  uninterefting,  to  mention  here, 
that  the  prefent  age  may  fee  what  expences  at- 
tended theatrical  rcprefentations,  between  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago  ; that  a play  was  afted  in 
the  year  1511,  on  the  feaft  of  St.  Margaret,  and 
the  following  difburfements  were  made  as  the 
charges  of  the  exhibition. 

To  muficians,  for  which,  however,  l,  s.  d . 
they  were  bound  .to  perforin  three 
nights  — — — — 056 

To  players,  in  bread  and  ale  — 031 

To  decorations,  drefies,  and  play- 

books  — — ■ — — 100 

To  John  Hobard,  prieft,  and  author 

of  the  piece  — — — o 2 8 

To  the  place  in  which  the  reprefen- 

tation  was  held  — • — 010 

To  furniture  — — — 014 

To  fiih  and  bread  — — 604 

To  painting  three  phantoms  and 

devils  — — — ■ o o 6 

And  for  four  chickens  for  the  hero  004 

The  fum  total  of  the  expences  not  amounting 
quite  to  forty  (hillings.  The  charges  of  the  houfe* 
for  one  night,  at  each  theatre,  are  now  upwards 
of  120  1.  Howjuftly  may  we  exclaim,  \ Tempore 
mutantur  & nos  inutavmr  in  tills . 


The 
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The  firft  criticifm,  of  any  confequence,  wrote 
upon  the  players,  we  find  is  written  by  Samuel 
Butler,  the  famous  author  of  Hudibras.  This 
is  wrote  in  verfe,  with  a mafterly  pen,  and  ftrongly 
coloured  ; yet  fo  indelicate,  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
perufal,  being  but  a lample  of  the  times  : yet  on 
this  plan,  all  the  fubiequent  criticifms  are  wrote. 
Churchill’s  is  entirely  after  the  mode  of  Butler’s, 
carrying  with  it  the  fame  vein  of  ridicule  and 
irony,  though  without  his  ribaldry,  and  with  a 
more  refined  vein  of  poetic  humour.  I here  have 
been  various  works  of  this  kind,  exhibited  to 
the  public  view,  fince  Churchill’s  days,  but  none 
deferves  a degree  of  praife,  equal  to  Thefpis, 
wrote  by  the  late  Mr.  Kelly,  for  juftnefs  of 
thought,  as  well  as  delicacy  of  numbers,  lan- 
guage and  expreflion. 

« The  profeffion  of  a player  has  been,  in  mo  ft 
ages,  held  in  a lower  degree  of  eftimatiorv,  than 
any  other  occupation  in  life ; how  this  ftiould 
have  obtained,  in  a point  which  reafon  does  not 
fuggeft,  is  fomewhat  furprifing,  though  it  may 
not  be  matter  of  extreme  diltfculty  to  trace  the 
error  to  its  fource. 

<f  The  players,  if  I miftake  not,  made  their  firft 
appearance  in  the  world,  after  the  fame  manner 
in  which  the  moft  abandoned  and  wretched  of  our 
days,  make  their  exit  ■,  that  is  to  fay,  in  a cart. 
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In  this  vehicle  they  (trolled  about,  from  place  to 
place,  under  the  directions  of  Theipis,  who  was 
their  manager.  They  had  their  faces  bedaubed 
with  lees  of  wine,  which,  no  doubt,  contributed 
not  a little,  with  their  contingent  circumftances, 
to  render  them  ridiculous.  And,  indeed,  in  this 
fituation  of  the  drama,  it  is  no  wonder  they  were 
looked  upon  as  a fet  of  low  fellows.  Byjnfenfi- 
ble  degrees,  matters  were  improved  to  greater 
elegance,  though  the  old  opprobrium  ftill  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  the  performers  ; and,  perhaps, 
their  own  way  of  life,  their  own  morals,  their 
own  behaviour,  and  the  appearance  they  every 
where  made,  deferved  that  the  firft  impreffion 
Ihould  not  be  effaced. 

ff  Mr.  Pope,  talking  of  Shakefpeare’s  time 
obferves,  that,  as  the  bed:  play-houfes  were  the 
inns  and  taverns,  the  Globe,  the  Hope,  the  For- 
tune, See.  fo  the  top  of  the  profelfion  were  no 
other  than  mere  players,  not  gentlemen  of  the 
ftage.  They  were  led  into  the  buttery  by  the 
fteward,  not  placed  at  the  lord's  table,  or  lady’s 
toilet ; and,  confequently,  were  entirely  deprived 
of  thofe  advantages  they  now  enjoy,  in  the  fami- 
liar converfation  of  our  nobility,  and  an  intimacy 
with  people  of  the  firft  condition. 

Cf  Certain  it  is,  that  the  fentiments  of  mankind 
have  been  much  changed  in  this  rcfpect  of  late 
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years;  and,  indeed,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all 
men  of  fenfe,  the  prejudice  never  had  much 
weight,  whenever  there  appeared  one,  abftradled 
from  the  common  herd,  who,  befide  the  other 
qualities  requifitc  in  his  bufinefs,  was  poffefied  of 
a good  underftanding,  adorned  and  embellifhed 
with  modelty,  decency,  and  good  manners : thus 
we  find  among  the  Romans,  Rofcius,  the  player, 
was  held  in  general  efteem  by  all  men  of  tafte  and 
refinement ; Cicero  loved  him  living,  and  at  his 
death  paid  an  immortal  tribute  to  his  memory ; he 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  celebrating  his  name, 
and,  in  one  of  his  moll  admired  orations,  fays, 
<c  who  is  there  among  us,  of  fo  rude  and  unfeel- 
tc  ing  a difpofition,  as  not  to  have  been  very  fen- 
<£  fibly  affedted  at  the  death  of  Rofcius ; who, 
iC  though  he  died  in  extreme  old  age,  on  account 
<c  of  his  excellent  art,  and  his  every  elegance, 
ec  deferved  to  be  exempt  from  that  debt  of  hu- 
<c  man  nature  ?” 

ee  A complete  adtor  appears  fo  feldom  in  the 
world,  that  I do  not  wonder,  when  a real  Prome- 
theus, with  true  fire,  ftarts  among  us,  at  the  tri- 
bute of  admiration  and  applaufe  which  is  paid 
to  him  by  the  general  confent.  And  fo  many 
requifites  are  necefiary  to  form  one,  who  can  thus 
extort  the  public  approbation,  that  I own  I Ihould 
not  be  furprifed  if  this  art  rofe  much  higher  in 
tr\e  eftimation  of  the  judicious.  There  are  many 
t external 
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external  accomplifhments,  which  in  other  pro-  y 
felTions  may  be  difpenfed  with  ; but  the  fine  per- 
former mu  ft  have  a well-formed  perfon,  a grace- 
ful deportment,  a well-turned  face,  a juft  difpofi- 
tion  of  features,  and  an  eye  exprefiive  of  the  va- 
rious fubtil  movements  of  the  foul.  He  muft 
have  improved  the  art  of  his  whole  perfon,  by  an 
habitude  and  intercourfe  with  gentlemen ; and 
muft,  to  all  this  poffefs  a voice  not  only  able  to 
articulate  each  fyllable  diftinttly,  and  with  preci- 
fion,  but  alfo  to  deliver  every  fentence  with, 
grace  and  harmony.  Befides  thefe  external  qua- 
lifications, what  a train  of  mental  endowments 
are  abfolutely  neceftary  ; a good  undemanding, 
cultivated  by  a liberal  education  ; a true  tafte  and 
re-lifh  for  all  the  beauties  in  an  author  ; a juft; 
fenfe  of  every  pafiage,  and  the  idea  appropriated 
to  each  word  ; a thorough  knowledge  of  cha- 
racter ; in  imitation  warm  and  alive  to  each  fine 
ftroke  of  the  poet ; and  fenfibility  of  temper, 
properly  fulceptible  of  each  pafiion  the  writer  ad- 
drefies  himfelf  to ; and  a power  of  exciting  that 
pafiion  in  others  ■,  what,  and  how  great  that  power 
is,  the  following  pafiage  in  Hamlet  will  better 
convey  to  the  reader,  than  any  thing  I have  to 
offer  on  the  fubjedt : <c  Is  it  not  monftrous 
<c  that  this  player  here,  but  in  a fiction  and  a 
“ dream  of  pafiion,  fhould  force  his  foul  to  his 
cc  own  conceit,  that  from  her  working  all  his  vi- 
fage  warmed,  tears  in  his  eyes,  diffraction  in 
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“ his  afpeft,  a broken  voice,  and  a fundion 
« fuiting  w.th  forms  to  his  own  conceit.” 

“ From  this  account,  I apprehend  that  it  mult 
appear,  that  this  profeffion  fhould  be  reckoned 
among  the  liberal  and  imitative  arts  ; at  the  fame 
time,  I mufc  obferve,  that  it  cannot  be  thought 
too  flightly  of  in  thofe,  who  repeat  the  mere 
words  in  a vacant  unfeeline;  manner:  but,  when 
every  look,  gefture,  and  action,  is  governed  by 
the  foul,  when  the  imagination  is  wrapped,  and 
the  audience  catch  it  by  contagion  ; when  the 
artift  imparts  new  motions  to  our  fpirits,  wrings 
the  foul  with  fancied  grief,  and  fills  us  with  ima- 
ginary terrors,  then  we  perceive  a genius  which 
cannot  be  too  much  admired.  I have  often  la- 
mented, that  the  poverty  of  our  language  does 
not  afford  a term  fufficiently  exprcffive  to  diftin- 
guiili  fuch  a performer  from  the  reff  of  his  fra  • 
ternity;  as  I always  ft udy  to  avoid  confufion  in 
my  ideas,  I endeavoured  to  feparate  them  in  my 
own  mind,  by  words  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  beft  appropriated  to  them  5 and  till  a better  dif- 
tinflion  is  pointed  out,  I would  choofe  to  call  a 
perfon,  fuch  as  I have  defcribed,  an  imitator, 
or  an  a£tor,  and  he  who  pretends  to  the  art  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  nature,  fhould  be  fet  down 
a mere  player.” 
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The  general  complaint  is,  at  prefent,  the  want 
of  capital  adors,  and  the  languifhing  Hate  of  the 
ILnglifh  ftage ; though,  in  my  opinion,  without 
much  reufon  ; for  the  ftage  is  evidently  in  a more 
natural  ftate  than  ever  it  has  been  in  this  country ; 
that  is,  there  is  more  care  taken  to  imprefs  the 
auditors  with  the  idea  of  reality,  in  the  reprefen- 
tation  exhibited  before  them  ; the  grand  aim,  and 
the  firft  intention  of  the  theatre.  This  the  pre- 
fent performers  ftudy,  even  to  a fault,  as  carrying 
with  it  too  great  a degree  of  fupinenefs.  But  it 
is  the  Public  is  the  grand  load-ftone  which  fetters 
their  minds  as  well  as  bodily  adions,  and  draws 
the  theatre,  like  every  thing  eife,  to  their  fove- 
reign  wills.  Shakefpeare’s  immortal  genius,  to 
pkafe  the  public,  crouded  his  pieces  with  fluff 
which,  at  this  day,  he  would  biufh  to  read. 
Dryden,  no  way  inferior  in  genius,  is  alfo  led 
along  by  fafhion,  while  he  fees  his  faults,  and 
declares, 

“ Pallion’s  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound, 

“ And  Nature  flies  me,  like  enchanted  ground.” 


We  have  lately  had  many  opportunities  to  fee 
how  difgufting  the  manners  of  the  laft  age  were. 

Mrs.  B was  deemed,  fixteen  years  ago,  one 

of  the  belt  adireffes  that  ever  trod  the  Englifh 
ftage,  and,  in  her  day,  fhe  deferved  the  name  j 
yet  laft  year,  when  fhe  from  her  indigence  was 
called  before  the  awful  tribunal  of  the  town,  in 

her 
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her  own  favourite  part,  Alicia,  her  port,  her 
acting,  her  utterance,  were  all  fo  extravagant 
and  outre,  that  every  friend  in  the  houfe  felt  for 
her  moft  fenfibly ; and  while  it  is  to  be  lincerely 
lamented,  that  fuch  intrinfic  merit  fhould  fare  fo 
hard  in  life,  particularly  in  fo  fine  a female  as  this 
iady  was,  her  reception  fully  proves  my  afiertion. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Garrick’s  fuperior  genius  wc  owe 
the  greateft  improvements,  at  prefent,  on  tlic 
Britifh  ftage  ; and  he  fully  proved  himfelf,  in 
that  department,  what  he  did  in  private  life  ; his 
great  excellence  was  in  his  various  call  of  parts, 
and  pleafing  fo  much  in  all ; and  as  his  mimic 
powers  could  yield  to  every  fcene  upon  the  ftage, 
fo  did  he  acquire  fo  compleat  a knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  as  adapted  himfelf  to  all  condi- 
tions upon  the  great  ftage  of  the  world,  and 
thereby  gained  the  fupremacy  in  his  profeffion, 
and  realized  fuch  a fortune,  as  few  or  none  ever 
did  before  him,  in  that  walk  of  life. 

To  fay  that  Mr.  Henderson  is  the  firft  aftor 
in  thefe  nations,  is  barely  doing  juftice;  nor  need 
the  manes  of  the  revered  and  refpeded  Garrick, 
be  affronted  that  his  abilities  are  put  in  competi- 
tion with  Mr.  Hcnderfon’s. 

Mr.  Garrick  never  attempted  the  parts  of  Shy- 
lock,  of  Falftaff,  of  the  Span ifh  Friar,  or  Cardi- 
nal 
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nalWolfey,  and  many  others,  which  Henderfon 
is  immortalized  in.  In  the  firftof  thefe  characters, 
he  wants  nothing  but  the  rapacity  of  features  of 
our  prefent  notorious  Shylock,  to  make  him  as 
much  fuperior  as  light  is  above  darknefs.  That 
this  is  true,  the  publick  have  indelibly  flampt, 
by  the  receipts  of  the  houfe  wherein  he  firft  per- 
formed this  part,  being  fuperior  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  produced  by  theatrical  parts  or 
fame.  As  to  his  Falftaff,  though  a part  fo  widely 
different  that  hardly  ever  one  player  but  himfelf 
performed  them,  he  is  allowed  by  all  to  exceed 
Shuter,  Love  or  even  Quin;  and,  in  this  part, 
Hands  unrivalled : on  all  hands  it  is  allowed,  that 
a winter’s  evening  cannot  be  better  fpent,  than  in 
fnaring  the  fports  and  humour  of  his  merry 
knight.  Nor  is  he  lefs  deficient  in  his  various 
other  parts,  but  conveys  the  idea  of  his  author  fo 
juft  and  affecting,  and  the  manner  of  his  acting  is 
fo  endearing,  that  every  fufceptible,  fenfible 
heart,  muft  be  charmed.  Yet  as  all  perfection  is 
not  to  be  attained  by  humanity,  nature  has  been 
niggardly  and  parfimonious  in  her  outward  gifts 
to  this  gentleman ; he  never  appears  to  lefs  ad- 
vantage than  in  his  proper  perfon ; hence,  his. ap- 
pearance in  all  young  parts,  inftead  of  being  of 
fervice,  hurts  him;  his  perfon,  though  not  auk- 
ward,  is  rendered  confiderably  fo  by  the  injudi- 
cious action  of  his  arm ; and,  in  his  treading  of 
the  itage,  he  is  fo  wanting  and  void  of  every 
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grace,  as  to  difguft  us  much.  At  the  fame  time, 
in  his  diftinguifhed  charadters,  it  is  confeffed, 
none  can  traverfe  the  ftage  fo  well  j the  powers 
alfo  of  his  features,  feem  inadequate  to  reprefent 
properly  mirth,  rage,  grief,  aftonifhment,  or 
diftradtion.  It  is  true,  in  order  to  depreciate  his 
merit,  thefe  feeming  foibles  not  of  his,  but  of 
nature,  have  been  magnified  to  a mountain ; yet, 
when  the  film  and  mills  of  prejudice  are  blown 
over,  every  well-wifher  to  the  theatre,  hopes  to 
fee  him  fhine  the  firft  ornament  in  his  profefiion. 

Mr.  Smith  is,  avowedly,  the  contrail:  of  the 
laft-mentioned  gentleman,  he  having  every  en- 
dowment, but  his  perfon,  in  his  favour.  While 
Mr.  S — th’s  greateft  merit  lays  in  his  graceful 
perfon,  and  gentlemanlike  external  accomplifh- 
ments,  he  is,  on  account  of  his  voice,  by  no  means 
calculated  for  the  violent  parts  in  tragedy ; but  in 
the  amiable,  placid  walks  of  a young  hero,  or  in- 
finuating  defigner,  he  is  beyond  conception  ca- 
pital. Hence  his  Publius,  his  Oreftes,  or  his 
Iachimo,  &c.  &c.  but  his  fort  is  genteel  comedy ; 
as  his  Charles,  his  Bevil,  and  Lord  Townly,  re- 
ceive additional  charms  from  his  fmooth  delivery, 
and  the  eafe,  grace,  and  fymmetry  of  his  perfon. 

Mr.  Aicken  Hands  unrivalled  in  his  call,  being 
the  ftormy  parts  of  the  drama.  His  Bajazet,  his 
Barbaroffa,  his  Pierre,  are,  at  prefent,  unequalled 
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on  the  dage;  and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  they 
have  been  in  better  hands  for  thefe  many  years 
pad,  as  he  has  the  excellencies  of  Holland  and 
Moffop;  that  is,  an  exceeding  fine  voice,  and  far 
preferable  perfon,  without  that  dage-finefTe  they 
were  fo  fond  of  fhowing.  Who  does  not  glow 
and  warm  with  this  gentleman,  whether  he  appears 
as  Barbaroffa,  Caled,  or  Pharafmenes  j whether 
he  pronounce,  with  noble  firmnefs, 

— “ Jf  the  flave  attempts  efcape 

“ Let  yoar  good  fables  cleave  him  to  the  chines 

or  invoking  Mahomet,  cc  Who  turns  his  back 
henceforth  our  prophet  curfe  him or,  with 
burning  rage,  fwears  £c  By  Heaven,  even  love 
itfelf  fhall  be  my  flave he  charms  each  manly 
heart,  and  fires  us  with  noble  emulation  and  honed 
daring.  He  alfo  appears  to  advantage,  in  cha- 
racters of  a milder  cad,  as  Horatio,  &c.  and 
although  his  parental,  or  pathetic  feeling,  are 
much  quedioned,  in  my  opinion,  he  never  pleafes 
more,  than  when  they  are  properly  called  forth  : 
for  proof  of  this,  fee  him  in  the  fhort  part  of 
Jervis,  if  he  will  deign  to  perform  it,  in  the 
tragedy  of  the  Gameder.  His  chief  excellence 
lays,  in  his  manly  perfon,  and  bold  method  of 
aCting  and  utterance;  not  but  this  lad  appears  to 
fome  as  a defeCt,  it  has,  in  part,  been  certainly 
fo.  Add  to  which,  there  is  a perpetual  frown  in 
his  countenance,  and  having  what  may  be  called 
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a bad  ftage  eye,  militates  To  much  againft  him, 
that  he  is  but  little  efteemed  as  an  adtor  by  the 
. ladies.  His  real  defers  are,  his  want  of  harmony 
and  foftnefs,  in  the  amorous  parts ; there  is  alfo  . 
too  great  a famenefs  in  his  adtion,  it  not  being 
varied  enough;  and  he  is  alfo,  the  leaft  general 
player  upon  the  ftage. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  certainly  a very  agreeable 
player,  both  in  the  fock  and  bufkin;  poffeffed  alfo  of 
an  uncommon  handfome  perfon,  and  an  agreeable, 
though  comic  face.  Although  in  many  parts  of 
tragedy  he  pleafes,  and  figures  them,  perhaps, 
the  firft  upon  the  ftage;  his  adtion,  voice,  and 
method,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  heavieft  parts  of  thedrama:  therefore,  although 
the  public  are  always  happy  to  fee  him,  they 
prefer  him  in  his  comic  walk;  for  not  all  his 
exertions,  however  laudable,  will  draw  forth  ge- 
nuine applaufe  lb  much,  as  his  more  eafy  and  na- 
tural parts,  where  he  is  indeed  at  home ; and  in 
none  more  fo,  than  in  Flafh,  Brulh,  Lord  Duke’s 
fervant,  &c.  &c.  as  well  as  all  the  humorous  parts 
of  genteel  comedy. 

Mefirs.  Bensley  and  Clarke  are  poflefied  of 
fome  capabilities,  in  the  ferious  and  grave  depart- 
ments of  the  drama ; but  feem,  particularly  the 
latter,  fo  totally  infipid,  that  it  would  appear  they 
held  their  profeflion  in  fuch  indifference,  as  to 
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follow  it  rather  through  neceffity  than  choice. 
Perhaps,  from  invoking  Somnus  fo  often,  he  has 
not  only  effetdually  lulled  them  afleep,  but  be- 
numbed their  faculties  : they  need  not  now  call 
upon  him,  by  the  theatrical  name  of,  O thou  dull 
god  ! having  compleatly  done  their  bufinefs  al- 
ready ; for  either  of  them  will,  with  Chrononho- 
tonthologus,  out  fomniferize  eternity. 

/ 

Mr.  Lewis  is  a very  promifing  player,  and 
(lands  in  much  the  fame  predicament,  as  to  his 
call  of  parts,  as  Mr.  Palmer,  though  not  fo  high 
in  the  edimation  of  the  public.  He  is  an  agree- 
able and  fenfible  tragedian,  but  infinitely  more 
efteemed  in  comedy  ; his  powers  are  various  and 
pleafmg,  in  that  walk,  fo  is  his  parts ; none  more 
fo  than  his  Doricourt,  his  Belcour,  Sir 'Charles, 
Racket,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

• 

Mr.  Wroughton’s  chief  forte  lays  in  tragedy; 
and  all  the  young  amiable  parts,  it  mud  be  owned, 
he  fills  refpeftably ; but  his  powers  are  fo  very 
limited,  the  heavier  parts  mud  always  weigh  him 
down.  In  the  grave,  chader,  declamatory  parts 
of  comedy,  he  will  one  day  make  a confiderable 
figure ; but  as  to  the  fprightly,  humorous  parts, 
he  mud  never  attempt. 

Mr.  Aicken,  of  Drury-Lane,  is  one  of  the 
mod  agreeable  players,  at  either  houfe.  Though 
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not  fo  great  as  his  brother,  he  is  a far  more 
general  actor ; although  I would  not  wifh  to  load 
him  with  falfe  praife,  yet,  to  compare  fmall  things 
with  great,  what  was  faid  of  Mr.  Garrick,  may 
of  him,  that  the  twin  filters,  tragedy  and  comedy, 
are  lhared  equally  between  him.  He  is  generally 
fixed  in  the  molt  amiable  characters,  in  both 
views,  which  he  fills  refpeCtably,  from  his  eafy 
carriage,  and  his  placid  countenance.  One  of 
his  greatelt  excellencies,  is  his  indifferent,  care- 
leis  manner  on  the  Itage  : indeed,  it  has  grown 
upon  him  fo,  as  to  wear  it  to  a fault ; as,  by  for- 
getting his  fituation,  he  bears  his  perfon  fo  mean 
and  awkward,  as  even  to  difgult.  He  has  another 
glaring  fault,  in  having  Itudied  Itage  tricks  fo 
little,  he  is  even  wanting  in  his  traverfing  the 
Itage  : as  for  inltance,  he  will,  with  his  left  hand 
in  his  mantle,  repeat  the  lalt  line  in  his  fentence, 
when,  perhaps,  he  has  three  or  four  yaids  of  the 
Itage  to  tread,  before  he  quits  the  audience ; 
when  this  happens,  it  is  a moot  point,  but  it 
creates  a laugh,  be  the  fcene  ever  fo  diltreffing. 
All  gent'emen  of  the  Itage,  willing  to  pleafe,  are 
very  attentive  to  this : Mr.  Garrick  had  it  per- 
petually in  his  eye  ; but  none  equalled,  in  all  this 
minutia,  that  molt  judicious  actor  Mr.  Rofs,  who 
is,  at  prefent  I believe,  off  the  Itage. 

Mr.  Macklin  built,  from  the  foundation,  his 
theatrical  fame  on  Shakefpeare’s  Jew  ■,  bur,  even 
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in  this  character,  nothing  but  his  features  could 
ever  have  given  him  that  pre-eminence  he  at  pre- 
fent  pretends  to.  If  the  face,  as  it  is  fomewhere 
faid,  is  really  an  index  to  the  heart,  he  bore  it,  in 
the  moft  legible  hand,  on  his  front;  for  while  the 
audience  heard  the  malevolent  and  vindictive 
periods  flow  fr6m  his  unhappy  mouth,  they  ima- 
gined they  faw  every  line  printed  in  his  counte- 
nance with  tenfold  energy.  Hence  arofe  his  un- 
rivalled reputation  as  a player,  and  hence  his  au- 
dacity and  brutal  infolence,  in  all  his  fubfequent 
aCtions.  A generous  Britifh  audience,  fuffered 
only  his  Iago  to  pafs ; imagining,  that  the  inhu- 
manity of  his  features,  correfponded  with  the  in- 
fernal wickednefs  of  his  heart.  But,  when  he 
made  his  attempt  in  Macbeth,  for  which  he  was 
molt  defervedly  hified  off  the  ftage,  he  appeared 
like  the  ferjeant  of  a troop  of  Liberty  or  Oak  Boys, 
muftering  his  men  on  the  mountains  of  Con- 
naught, with  his  truncheon,  or  rather  his  blud- 
geon, or  jliillelah,  in  his  hand,  in  full  march  to 
commit  murder  and  depredation  on  the  peaceable 
part  of  his  countrymen,  inftead  of  poftefting  the 
leaft  trait,  or  Ik  ado  w,  of  the  princely  dignity  of 
a king.  That  this  critique  is  by  no  means  exag- 
gerated or  unjuft,  I appeal  to  all  candid  minds, 
who  have  feen  him  in  his  feveral  parts  ; if  all  his 
merit  is  not  allowed,  as  above,  except  there  can 
be  merit  fuppofed  in  his  feeble  attempts  in  co- 
medy, in  Sir  Giibert  Wrangle,  and  his  never- 
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failing  friend,  -old  Sir  Archy.  As  to  his  laft  new, 
very  old,  engaging  piece,'  it  carries  its  death 
wound  along  with  it. 

Mr.  Yates  is,  indifputably,  the  beft  comic 
a&or  on  the  flage ; from  his  chafte,  pleafing 
manner,  he  is  inimitable,  and  in  that  happy  in- 
ftance,  Hands  himfelf  alone.  His  Jerry  Black- 
acre,  his  Ben,  Legend,  his  Sir  Wilful  Witwood, 
and  his  Fondlewife,  are  all  proofs  of  this.  As 
Wycherly  and  Congreve  are  defervedly  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Englifh  comic  mufe,  fo  Mr.  ( 
Yates  may  be  called  their  living  reprefentative 
and  champion.  What  adds  to  his  merit,  in  being 
fo  bright  a luminary  in  the  prefent  comic  walk, 
is  his  having  been  not  only  educated,  but  a fa- 
mous veteran,  in  what  is  quaintly  termed  the  old 
fchool.  Indeed  it  is  evident,  the  writings,  the 
manners,  mode  of  a<5ting,  and  even  utterance, 
alters  confiderably  at  the  theatre,  every  ten  years, 

I had  almoft  faid,  from  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
the  public.  The  hand  of  time  has  reduced  the 
cadence  of  his  voice  to  the  bafs  firing,  hence  we 
cannot  but  regret,  when  we  hear  this,  and  look 
at  his  face,  to  find  ourfelves  deceived  when  he 
tell  us,  he  is  yet  but  a minor. 

Mr.  King  may,  alfo,  well  be  called  the  genuine 
offspring  of  the  comic  mufe  his  expreffive  coun- 
tenance and  laughter-looking  eye,  his  alert  and 
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lively  air,  and  his  volubility  and  rapidity  of 
fpeech,  all  render  him  an  objeCt  of  univerfal  ad- 
miration. Yet,  in  my  mind,  he  pleafes  more  in 
his  Tattle,  his  Novel,  his  Witwou’d,  his  Sir 
Jofeph  Wittol,  and  his  Copper  Captain,  than  in 
all  his  modern  characters  of  Sir  Peter,  Lord 
Ogilvey,  Sir  John  Trotley,  &c.  &c.  The  curl- 
ing of  his  nofe,  the  jerk  in  his  gait,  and,  to  ufe 
his  own  criticifm  on  himfelf,  his  fnip-fnap  utter- 
ance, is  not  at  all  calculated  for  the  graver,  fu- 
perannuated  calls  of  life.  In  another  refpedlable 
line,  he  entirely  bears  the  palm  he  is  the  bell 
prologue  fpeaker  at  either  of  the  theatres. 

Mr.  Parsons  is  the  fon  of  native  humour, 
pleafantry,  and  glee.  What  burthened  heart  is 
not  lightened  of  its  care,  by  lharing  his  harmlefs 
mirth,  as  Binnacle,  as  Grilkin,  as  Obadiah,  as 
Skirmilh,  &c.  &c.  This  gentleman  is,  I had 
almoft  faid,  without  a fault ; but  having,  unfor- 
tunately, originally  pitched  his  note  of  fpeech  at 
the  top  of  his  compafs,  from  which  eminence  he 
has  never  been  able  to  lower  it,  he  is  conllantly, 
though  unhappily,  grating  to  his  hearers  ears. 

The  little  merry  god  Momus,  Mr.  Quick, 
rifes  fo  fall  in  the  public  elleem,  that  we  are 
aware  he  will  out-foar  all  his  competitors.  Hu- 
mour has  adopted  him  for  her  darling  fon,  and 
he  is,  in  no  wife,  unworthy  the  name.  His  Tony 
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pumpkin,  his  Little  Ifaac,  and  his  good  King 
Arthur,  are  barely  famples  of  his  intrinfic  merit. 

Mr.  Edwin  is  a true  original,  an  excellent 
outre  comedian  ; he  copies  none,  but  rifes  or  falls 
on  his  own  bottom ; and  he  has  hit  a happy, 
though  new  and  uncommon,  tradt  to  pleafe  all 
he  is  alfo  the  belt  burlefque,  or  burletta  come- 
dian in  England. 

Mr.  Bannister,  in  fpeech  and  fong,  is  a moft 
pleafing  performer;  fo  eafy  and  unaffedted  in 
manners,  his  port  fo  manly,  and  voice  fo  lono- 
rous  and  full,  as  makes  him  a fingular  favourite 
with  the  public.  His  fon  is,  undoubtedly,  pof- 
fefled  of  an  uncommon  genius ; but  I will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  his  tragic  adting  is  not  univerfally 
admired ; he  has  fo  many  tricks,  and  his  adlion 
is  fo  ftudied,  that  he  apprizes  us  of  what  he  is  to 
be  about  before  he  proceeds.  That  his  comic 
and  his  mimic  genius  is  great  and  unrivalled, 
who  will  attempt  to  deny  ? 

Mr.  Brereton,  the  Ganemede,  or  Narcifius 
of Drury-Lane,  withers,  alas!  as  a player,  be- 
fore he  comes  to  bloffom.  Indeed  he  is  fo  gentle, 
that  future  biographers  may  well  fay,  “ he  would 
not  have  killed  the  knat  that  ftung  him.”  Hence, 
for  his  engaging  perfon,  we  lhall  fee  hina  put  in 
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the  car  with  Mr.  Packer,  who  is,  fomewhere, 
called  the  very  packhorfe  of  the  ftage. 

Mr.  Dodd  pleafed  the  public  fo  much,  fome 
years  ago,  that  they  could  never  fee  him  too 
often.  The  peculiar  and  jaunty  air  of  the  polite, 
or  fafhionable  fop,  were  excellently  delineated  by 
him  ; and  hence  he  had  the  name  of  Cuccatoo,  of 
Drury-Lane,  bellowed  on  him.  His  Gentleman 
Ufher,  his  Mercutio,  his  Cloten,  and  other 
parts  of  more  confequence,  were  never  better,  if 
fo  well,  filled;  but  times  are  indeed  changed  with 
him,  and  we  are  very  forry  to  remark,  that  from 
his  indolence  and  apathy,  his  reputation  and  pro- 
feffion  will  leave  him,  before  he  perhaps  can 
leave  them,  with  comfort  to  himfelf. 

As  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Trew,  who  appeared 
laft  feafon  in  the  part  of  Varanes,  I hear,  intends 
to  make  the  ftage  his  choice,  I prefume  a few  re- 
marks upon  his  acting  will  neither  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  himlelf  nor  the  public.  This  gentleman 
poflefles  almoft  all  the  requihtes  to  form  a corn- 
pleat  tragedian.  His  perfon  is  well  made,  manly 
and  athletic,  with  a bold  expreilive  countenance, 
capable  of  delineating,  by  the  flexibility  of  his 
mufcles,  the  various  paffions  of  rage,  grief, 
i horror,  pity,  love,  fympathy,  &c.  & c.  wanting, 
only  to  reach  almolt  perfection,  what  may  be 
called  a good  ftage  eye.  His  voice  is  good,  being 
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harmonious  and  clear,  and  his  action  nor  ungrace- 
ful, while  both  are  improveable ; for  nothing  fo 
much  as  the  ufe  of  the  ft  age,  and  the  numerous 
manoeuvres  and fin&Jfe  attending  it,  can  ever  make 
'him  modulate  the  one,  or  redtify  the  other.  It 
is  true,  this  young  adventurer  fhould  never  lofe 
fight  of  the  graces,  which  he  owes  much  to.  He 
muft  caft  afide  the  ledate  and  grave,  for  that 
jaunty,  lively,  brifk  air,  fo  neceftary  for  an  adtor. 
1 he  fpirits  fhould  be  in  perpetual  play,  clear  and 
debonnair,  airy,  volatile  and  light,  that  all  times 
to  vault  into  the  Pegalean  laddie ; for  dulnefs 
is  even  lefs  ferviceable  to  a player  than  to  a 
poet. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  mention,  that 
young  men  fhould  be  extremely  careful  of  what 
parts  they  firft  attempt  on  the  ftage.  Varanes  is 
certainly  one  of  thole  leaft  calculated  for  a firft 
appearance,  of  any  in  the  whole  drama  ; it  calling 
forth  all  the  impetuous-  paftions,  with  fuch  irre- 
fiftible  force,  as  to  border  even  on  madnefs. 

■ Therefore  I give  it  as  my  opinion,  no  young 
adtor,  in  a firft  or  fecond  appearance,  will  give 
fatisfadlion  in  any  part,  where  an  unufual  exertion 
of  the  paftions,  and  feigned  powers  are  required, 
be  his  bent  as  it  may.  Whether  then,  his  fort 
is  any  part  of  comedy,  or  any  part  of  tragedy,  let 
him  choofe  the  leaft  offenfive,  the  moft  endearing, 
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and  the  molt  innocent  and  modeft  character  in 
the  piece,  that  will  fuit  his  powers  theneareltj 
as  he  will  thereby  engage  the  audience  on  his 
fide,  in  a double  fenfe,  and  fo  confiderably  en- 
hance his  fuccefs.  As  he  improves,  he  can 
fix  his  walk,  if  there  is  any  particular  line  he 
wifhes  to  .excel  in  : but,  at  firft,  it  is  impoflible 
he  fhould  know  the  extent  of  his  own  abilities, 
till  he  feels  his  own' weight,  as  k were,  upon  the 
town,  as  well  as  on  the  ftage ; for  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  houfe,  the  rebounding  of  his  voice, 
the  effedt  of  the  lights,  the  fpring  of  the  boards, 
and  the  traverfing  the  ftage,  will  all  teach  him, 
and  inform  him  effectually  what  path  to  purfue. 
The  parts  I would  recommend  for  firft  nights  are, 
Shore.  Evander,  Gloucefter,  d^c.  &c.  or  Douglas, 
Cyrus,  Dorilas,  Pofthumus,  &c.  every  line  of 
which,  I am  fure,  our  prefent  hero,  by  his  powers, 
would  fend  thrilling  to  the  heart;  and  it  will  not 
be  faying  too  much,  that  if  he  perfeveres  in  this 

line,  he  will  be  a very  great  credit  to  his  profef- 
* * 

lion. 

Mr.  Lee  Lewis  is  the  very  oppofite  of  Mr. 

D . Ele  has,  in  a very  few  years,  fo  exerted 

himfelf,  as  to  be  deemed  one  of  our  firft  come- 
dians. As  to  rapidity  of  expreftion,  and  quick- 
neis  of  thought  and  adtion,  he  is  fecond  only  to 
Mr.  King ; yet  by  no  means  a copicft,  being  as 
much  an  original  as  any  man  upon  the  ftage.  The 

G g 2 lively 
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' lively  Parts  of  drama  receive  additional  bril- 
liancy from  his  vis  comica. 

Mr.  Moody  has  been  fo  repeatedly  attacked, 
by  all  ranks  of  critics,  that  hardly  any  thing  frefh 
can  be  faid,  refpefting  either  his  afting  or  his 
perfon.  He  is,  undoubtedly,  an  aftor  of  confide- 
rable  merit,  particularly  in  the  Irifh  call  of  parts; 
but  this  has  To  tinged  his  language,  that  he  un- 
fortunately brogues  all  his  parts.  This  brings  to 
mind  an  anecdote,  relating  to  his  playing  Capu- 
let,  when  he  comes  on,  in  the  laft  aft,  telling 
the  prince, 

**  Alas  ! my  lord,  my  wife  is  dead  to  night.” 

He  pronounced  it  in  fuch  a ftrong  Irifh  brogue, 
that  the  whole  houfe  got  into  one  continual  roar, 
and  could  not  be  appeafed  for  fome  minutes. 

Mr.  Baddeley  is  as  much  famed  for  his  acting 
of  Trench  charafters,  as  Mr.  Moody  is  for  Irifh  ; 
it  muft  be  allowed,  a'ifo,  that  he  is  a good  player 
in  other  parts,  and  pofieffes  the  naivette  of  low 
comedy.  He  alfo  acts  the  Jew,  the  German,  the 
Welchman,  &c.  with  a confiderable  deal  of 
merit. 

Mr.  Hull,  from  his  drawling,  melancholy  ut- 
terance, can  never  pleafe,  but  in  thefequeflered, 

unfre- 
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unfrequented  vales  of  life;  his  Friar  Lawrence 
being  an  epitome  of  all  his  other  parts. 

Mr.  Digges  is  poffeffed  of  a manly  perfon,  full 
voice,  and  pompous  cadences,  but  totally  outre  as 
an  actor  ; and  alfo  his  Caratach  ferves  him  to  box 
the  compafs  with,  for  it  is  his  eaft,  weft,  fouth  and 
north. 

Mr.  Farren,  a rifing  player;  his  powers  confi- 
derably  fuperior  to  his  judgment. 

Mr.  Wewitzer,  an  exceeding  good  comedian; 
a good  Filch,  an  excellent  a6tor  of  French  parts, 
deferving  of  much  better  than  his  prefent  fi- 
tuation. 

Mr.  Booth  makes  fome  attempts  upon  the 
delitanti. 

Mr.  Blisset  poffefies  a chafte  fimplicity  in  his 
acting,  being  neareft  to  the  late  Mr.  Wefton  upon 
the  ftage. 

Mr.  R.  Palmer,  a very  promifing  player,  but 
cruelly  kept  back. 

Mr.  Lamasi-i,  in  the  tinfel  call,  bids  fair  for  a 
mural  wreath. 


Me  firs. 
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Meflfrs.  Davis  and  Robson,  ufeful  and  agree- 
able players,  deferving  of  a better  fate. 

Mr.  Vernon,  an  excellent  comedian,  indepen- 
dent of  his  finging,  which  is  now  fell  in  the  leer. 

Mr.  Du  Bellamy,  a good  voice,  but  no  a&or. 

Mr.  Lboni’s  merit  lays  entirely  in  his  feigned 
voice. 

Mr.  Doyle,  a good  ruftic  finger. 

Meflfrs.  Gaudry  and  Faucit,  fit  only  for  the 
vocal  chorufes  of  Macbeth.  / 


To  attempt  to  pourtray,  or  delineate,  the  ex- 
cellence or  merits  of  Mrs.  Yates,  is  an  attempt 
far  beyond  the  utmoft  flight  of  my  barren  mufe. 
Suffice  it  for  me  to  fay,  that  Ihe  is  the  greateft 
ornament  the  ftage  can  boaft  of,  at  this  period  ; 
and  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  never  in  this  coun- 
try, has  fiie  been  equalled  as  an  actrefs.  Her 
powers  reach  beyond  the  allotment  of  her  fex. 
Hence,  in  part,  it  muft  be  allowed,  what  has 
been  faid  relating  to  this  lady,  that  when  we  fee 
fuch  amazing  accomplifliments,  as  even  out  foars 
the  male  fex,  we  muft  admire  what  we  cannot 
love  i for,  where  we  find  the  fofter  virtues  dis- 
regarded, for  the  more  mafeuline,  our  awe  in- 

creafes 
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creafes  while  our  affections  are  ftifled.  This  lady 
feems  formed  by  nature  for  the  haughty,  indig- 
nant, vindictive  female : hence  her  Ploratia,  her 
Medea,  her  EleCtra,  her  Phaedra,  and  her  Scottifh 
Queen,  were  furely  drawn  for  her  and  the  defigned 
for  them.  Yet  can  fhe,  with  infinite  fkill,  modu- 
late her  voice  and  paffions  to  the  more  endear- 
ing, fofter  offices  : how  plcafed  have  I fat,  and 
heard  Rowe’s  harmonious  numbers  poured  forth 
from  her  lips,  “ Like  flakes  of  feathered  fnow, 

“ that  melted  as  they  fell.”  Her  articulation, 
her  accent,  and  her  cadences,  are  divine ; added 
to  which,  a molt  pleafing  perfon,  and  enchanting 
face,  (though  now  in  the  decline)  pathetic  decla- 
mation, powerful  oratory,  and  juftnefs,  and  regu- 
larity of  action  in  this  lady,  has  raifed  her  above 
the  common  ftandard.  Hence  are  we  led  by  this 
feeming  perfection,  from  what  we  fondly  imagined 
real,  with  regret  to  own  the  mimic  fcene ; yet* 
from  our  prefect  views,  her  lofs  to  the  public 
will  be  irretrievable ; for,  though  it  may  not  be 
felt  till  flie  makes  her  final  exit,  yet  who  will  not 
wail  when  f c fhe  fhall  fet  like  Ears,  that  fall  to  rife 
no  more.” 

Mrs.  Crawford  is  almoft  a total  contraft  to 
to  the  laft  mentioned  lady  her  perfon,  face,  and 
voice  being  far  inferior.  The  former  has  grace 
and  dignity,  with  every  external  power  on  her  fide ; 
the  letter  follows  nature  clofe,  works  upon  the 
i feelings 
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feelings,  and  appeals  to  the  heart.  Her  voice 
and  language  have  the  power  of  perfuafion,  of 
fympathy,  and  affection  ; fhe  is  poffeffed  of  all 
the  endearing  blandifhments  of  a virtuous  female, 
to  chear,  comfort,  and  confole  the  woe-worn  heart 
of  man.  Her  Hermoine,  her  Alicia,  and  her 
Phaedra,  and  many  other  parts,  fhe  is  deemed  fo 
great  in,  are  not  her  fort.  TheyTsre  undoubt- 
edly the  moft  plcafing  pieces  of  afting  now  upon 
the  ftage,  becaufe  in  the  hands  of  fo  fenfible  a 
woman  ; yet,  in  the  fofter  and  more  affe&ing 
parts,  fhe  will  ever  pleafe  moft.  Her'Euphrafia* 
her  Belvidera,  her  Monimia,  her  Beverley,  and 
her  Indiana,  all  plead  fo  powerfully  in  her  fa- 
vour, he  mult  be  a monfter  who  does  not  yield 
her  tear  for  tear.  That  fhe  may  long  be  an  or- 
nament to  her  profeflion,  is  the  wifh  of  every 
friend  to  the  theatre. 

One  remark,  however,  muft  not  be  forgot,  that 
flie  has  -certainly  adted  the  part  of  Phaedra  in 
private  life,  as  well’as  on  the  ftage ; for,  in  the 
choice  of  her  prefent  Hypolitus,  at  leafl  as  an 
aftor,  flie  indifputably  proves  “ the  god  of  love, 
" even  the  whole  god  poffeffed  her.” 

Mifs  Young  is  a perfect  copied  of  Mrs.  C , 

as  to  her  afting,  while  her  perfon  and  powers  in- 
cline more  to  Mrs.  Yates;  though  lhe  is  deemed 
high  in  fame,  it  mufl  be  allowed  that  fhe  is  en- 
veloped 
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veloped  in  affedtation  ; and  her  forced  confequen- 
tial  utterance,  is  not  quite  agreeable.  The 
haughty  termagant,  and  virago  parti  in  tragedy, 
and  the  forbidding  parts  in  comedy,  fhe  ably  fills  j 
but  her  adtion,  her  mode,  andherexpreftion,  are  not 
at  all  fuited  to  delineate  arFedting,  endearing,  and 
virtuous  love*  -Yet  there  is  a walk  in  the  drama, 
none  can  equal  her  in  ; and  it  is  not  faying  too 
much,  to  exprefe  a doubt,  whether  fhe  ever  will  be 
furpafTed  in  ; thefe  are  her  Viola,  her  Imogen,  and 
her  Fidelia,  with  parts  of  a like  call.  While  fire 
keeps  in  this  line,  fhe  will  be  a credit  to  her  pro- 
feffion  ; but  the  taking  of  too  wide  a field,  as  fhe 
of  late  has  done,  will  only  fink  her  in  the  public 
efteem.  When  we  fee  her  in  low  comedy,  which 
of  late  fhe  has  attempted,  fhe  brings  to  our  mind, 
Achilles  in  petticoats,  among  the  Grecian  maids  ; 
throwing  off* all  reftraint,  by  forgetting  herfelf  fo 
far,  as  to  put  her  helmet  on  her  head,  i.  e.  burfl- 
Ing  from  her  ignoble  bonds,  to  all 'the  majeftyof 
a plumed  flage  heroine* 

Mrs.  Abincton  has  long  been  the  ftandard  of 
tafle,  in  drefs,  air,  gait,  manners,  and  every  grace, 
and  eafy  external  accomplifhment,  attending  a 
woman  of  fafhion  ; to  which  her  height,  fymmetry 
of  perfon,  and  degagee  manner,  has  confiderably 
contributed : though  fhe  has,  of  late,  been  ri- 
valled in  this  article  by  younger  aflrefTes.,  In 
genteel  comedy  fhe  is  undoubtedly  pleafing  and 

H h great. 
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great,  but  in  her  characters  ofMifs  Hoyden,  Mifs 
Prue,  &c.  &c.  the  gives  univerfal  delight.  She 
is,  however,  a greater  favourite  with  the  ladies 
than  the  gentlemen ; for  the  certainly,  as  Mr. 
Gay  fays,  does  not  wear  a ceftus,  or  Venus’s  gir- 
dle. If  the  has  any  faults,  they  are  irremediable; 
as  her  natural  complexion  is  none  of  the  belt, 
nor  her  features  the  motl  glowing,  her  voice  too, 
has  a thrillnefs  rather  grating  to  the  ears. 

After  Mrs.  Abington,  we  mention  Mrs.  Bad- 
dely,  being  in  many  refpefts  her  oppofite.  There 
was  a time  when  the  was  the  darling  of  the  public. 
Her  perfon,  though  thort,  is  complete  ; yet  who 
can  paint  the  beauties  of  her  face,  or  Hand  the 
luftreof  her  eyes,  and  fweetnefs  of  her  every  fea- 
ture. But,  independent  of  thefe,  her  voice  might 
well  be  called  the  pipe  of  love  ; her  vocal  as  well 
as  her  fentimental  lpeeches,  all  bore  the  mod  ex- 
quifite  lenfibility;  to  fee  her  in  Ophelia;  feream- 
ing  her  wood  notes  wild,  I could  no  more,  but 
felt,  with  Laertes,  for  “ all  my  mother  came 
“ into  my  eyes,  and  gave  me  up  to  tears.” 

Mrs.  Robinson,  as  an  adtrefs,  fhone  in  fmooth, 
well-pointed  delivery ; therefore,  in  the  lady  in 
Comus,  Perdita,  and  parts  decked  with  flowery 
language,  flie  appeared  doubly  to  advantage,  by 
the  aid  of  her  perfen  and  powers,  in  the  chafler 
declamation.  Her  beauty  has  been  a topic  for 

many 
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many  pens,  and  little  frefh  can  be  thrown  out  on 
fuch  a tired  theme  : but,  to  give  my  opinion  in 
a few  words,  her  perfon  is  fmall,  though  genteel  j 
Ihe  has  a heavy  eye,  and  dejedled  air,  and  then, 
alas  ! fhe  is  fo  thin,  that  “ blafts  of  January 
would  blow  her  through  and  through.” 

The  divine MifsFARRENmay  be  called,  amongft 
mortals,  the  paragon  of  women.  The  height  and 
fymmetry  of  her  perfon,  the  fweetnefs  of  her  fea- 
tures, the  melody  of  her  voice,  her  happy  ar- 
ticulation, the  beauty  of  her  complexion,  her 
ct  love-darting  eyes,  and  trefies  like  the  morn,” 
all  confpire  to  make  the  men  adore  her  : in  fhort, 
lhe  is  “ more  than  painting  can  exprefs,  or  youth- 
ful poets  fancy,  when  they  love.”  Were  I Flo- 
rizel,  hie  fhould  be  my  Perdita,  for  I would  cull 
the  fweetefl  flowers  to  deck  her  head,  and  pour 
all  the  bloom  of  fpring  before  her.  Nor  is  fhe 
to  be  held  in  lefs  efteem  as  an  aftrefs  ; fhe  has 
that  delicate  pieafing  fenfibility  about  her  which 
few  obtain  ; at  the  fame  time,  it  muft  be  owned,  , 
fhe  is  not  void  of  aflfedtatierr ; but  this,  of  all 
faults,  is  the  molt  excufeable  in  fo  beautiful  and 
young  a woman..  On  the  ftage  fhe  is  molt  pieaf- 
ing in  the  fenfible  delicate  parts  of  genteel 
comedy,  her  natural  fort ; not  but  in  her  tragic 
walk,  fhe  ftrikes  and  grows  upon  us ; though  her 
excellencies  are  more  confpicuous  in  the  former, 
perhaps  from  being  more  flattering  and  engaging 
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to  the  perfon.  It  is  very  certain,  that  a pretty 
woman  op  the  ftage,  till  (lie  can  lofe  fight  of  the 
fenfe  of  admiration,  and  glow  with  her  character, 
never  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  tragic  walk. 

Mrs.  Mattock?,  poffeffed  of  a pleafing  per- 
fon, and  tolerable  features,  is  not  void  of  merit, 
either  in  the  trfigic  or  comic  walk;  but  fhe  is  fo 
clouded  with  affectation,  as  to  be  altogether  in- 
fufferable;  her  intellects  and  every  fenfation  feem- 
ing  to  rnove  by  conceited  ftudied  airs,  and  me- 
chanifm  alone  5 and,  as  if  hung  on  wires,  fhe  ap- 
• pers  to  us  like  a mere  gazing  puppet ; while  her 
hufband,  endowed  with  an  excellent  perfon,  as 
an  aCtor,  or  even  a finger,  is  a mere  milk-fop  ; 
his  face,  the  title-page  of  an  a&or’s  mind,  inflead 
of  conveying  the  leaft  fenfible  idea,  appears  fo 
void  of  meanjng,  that,  to  ufe  the  moll  homely  of 
all  fimilies,  it  may  be  compared  to  an  over-boiled 
turnep.  His  perfon  and  voice,  once  good,  re- 
commended him  to  the  fiacre  ; the  laft  has  for* 

O * 

fook  him,  and  his  perfon  only  keeps  him  on  the 
ftage. 

Mifs  Pope  ; O,  what  a lamentable  falling  off* 
is  here  ! fhe  who  is  the  darling  of  the  laughter- 
loving  Thalia,  and  the  avowed  adopted  of  trim 
ftage  humour,  fhe,  alas  ! even  fhe  is  now  l'een  fo 
feldom  on  the  ftage,  as  fcarcely  to  be  in  remem- 
brance of  the  public,  This  lady  is  the  firft  in 

the 
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the  humorous  comic’s  walk  on  the  ftage ; and 
while  only  one  thing  militates  againft  her,  the 
corpulence  of  her  perfon,  nothing  but  the  caprice 
of  the  times  have  hindered  her  from  out-doing 
her  great  teacher,  Mrs,  Clive. 

Mrs.  Jackson  is  a good  adtrefs,  with  a fine 
perfon,  beautiful  face,  and  fweet  hair,  but  rather 
upon  the  athletic  make;  while,  with  her  ribs  of 
whalebone,  fhe  feems  clr.d  in  complete  Heel.  She 
is  certainly  better  calculated  to  teach  her  hero 
how  to  wield  his  lance,  fix  his  buckler,  or  gird  a 
lvvord  upon  her  young  foldier’s  puifiant  thigh,  than 
to  exprefs,  adequately,  the  girlifh  grief  of  the 
love-lorn  Juliet. 

Mrs.  Wrighten’s  filver-toned  voice  begins  to 
whiffle  in  her  found.  Independent  of  her  vocal 
powers,  fire  has  facrificed  to  Thalia,  not  unfuc- 
cefsfully.  She  has  long  been  a favourite  of  the- 
re wn,  but  now  feems  in  the  wane;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, as  fhe  finks  as  an  aftrefs,  fhe  increafes  iq 
the  corpulence  of  her  perfon. 

Mrs.  Cargill’s  fate  fully  proves  the  precarious 
ffate  of  the  ftage.  When  Mifs  Brown,  who  fo 
great  a favourite,  now  fcarce  mentioned ; her 
performance  of  Macheath,  however,  has  a little 
revived  her  popularity.  It  were  well,  if  fhe  can 
maintain  it  3 for  players,  particularly  ladies,  fhould 

have 
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have  perpetually  in  their  eye,  who  trulls  the  ftage, 
“ trufts  a frail  bark,  a tempeftuous  wind.”  It  is 
really  amazing,  that  fo  few  years  fhould  make 
fuch  a difference,  particularly  as  to  this  lady, 
who  was  fo  beautiful,  and  has  fo  fweet  a voice. 
It  may  be  fo  far  accounted  for,  that  all  the  vocal 
and  comic  ladies,  of  each  houfe,  have  grown  out 
of  all  reafonable  compafs,  and  this  lady  among 
the  reft : therefore  the  burthen  of  their  long 
fhould  really  be, 

“ Take  me,  take  me,  while  ye  may, 

“ Fortune  comes  not  every  day.” 

Mifs  Catley  is  one,  among  the  few,  that  has 
preferved  her  confequence,  both  on  the  ftage  and 
with  the  town ; nay,  fhe  rifes  year  after  year,  in 
fpite  of  the  hand  of  time,  and  the  moft  powerful 
rivalftiip.  The  weight  of  her  name  will  fill  a 
houfe,  beyond  any  other  on  the  ftage ; fhe  is  a 
fovereign  antidote  to  fpleen  and  melancholy, 
whether  fhe  “ Pufh  about  the  jorum,”  or  the 
gaily  circling  glafs,  and,  with 

“ Laughter  holding  both  his  fidcs, 

**  What  have  we  with  day  to  do, 

**  Sons  of  care,  ’tvvas  made  for  you.” 

Mifs  Harpur,  the  fweeteft  of  warblers ; her 
voice  pofteffing  all  that  fweetnefs,  delicacy  and 
inchanting  melody,  we  hope  for  in  a female;  nor 
js  her  fpeech  lei's  endearing,  being  chafte,  afFedt- 

2 ing 
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ing  and  fympathetic ; bur,  forrowful  to  fay,  her 
perfon  too  is  in  the  thriving  (tile. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  another  of  the  portly  group, 
whofe  total  merit  lies  in  her  voice,  which  is  fono- 
rous,  full,  bold,  commanding,  mellifluous,  and 
harmonious ; yet  not  fo  foft,  as  to  “ caufe  the 
briny  tear  to  flow.” 

Mrs.  Hopkins,  an  aCtrcfs  of  confiderable 
merit,  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  Mrs.  Brereton, 
and  Mrs.  Sharp,  her  two  daughters,  have  each 
their  capabilities,  though  not  in  the  hrft  caft. 

When  Mrs.  Wilson  performed  in  the  country, 
fhe  feemed  an  eafy,  unaffected  young  lady,  hand- 
fome,  genteel,  and  a good  voice;  fince  fhe  has 
been  tranfplanted,  thofe  perfections  feem  to  have 
fled,  to  leave  room  for  affeCtation,  &c.  &c.  To 
fee  her  in  the  Widow  of  Delphos,  fhe  is  fo  be- 
ftayed,  and  fo  becorked,  and  fo  bedizened  in 
plumes  and  flowers,  &c.  and  then  fhe  (talks,  hrft 
to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  and  then  fhe 
has  fo  many  evolutions,  and  revolutions,  that  all 
we  can  think  is,  that  fhe  has  at  leaft  learned  the 
manual  exercife,  fince  her  arrival  in  towm,  with 
all  the  other  qualifications  of  the  hne  folks  of 
London.  Her  hufband,  Mr.  Wilfon,  does  not 
hand  in  the  fame  predicament,  having  improved 
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fo  much,  rn  low  comedy,  as  to  be  at  lead  equal 
to  the  late  Mr.  Shuten 

Mrs.  Inchbald,  in  the  calm,  lifelefs  walks  of 
comedy,  or  infignificant  attendants  in  tragedy, 
fills  pleafingly ; as  her  Mrs.  Strickland,  Emilia, 
&c.  &c. 

Mrs.  Lessingham,  a very  handfome  woman, 
though  a water-gruel  adrefs ; tolerable  in  Jacin- 
tha,  Nerifia,  and  other  parts  in  boy’s  clothes. 

Mrs.  Webb;  this  jolly  dame,  who  o’ertops 
them  all,  in  ftatue  and  make,  is  a very  good 
adrefs,  as  well  as  pofTefiTed  of  an  excellent  voice, 
with  powerful  lungs.  If  it  were  not  impolite,  or 
indelicate,  I would  recommend  a charader,  by 
way  of  contrail  to  the  prints  of  the  light  infantry, 
of  the  ladies  in  Apollo  and  Thalia’s  train,  at  each 
theatre,  with  the  royal  Glumdalka,  reduced  to  be 
their  drill  ferjeant  at  their  h*d. 

Mrs.  Cuyler,  an  excellent  perfon,  with  a 
beautiful  face,  but  no  adrefs,  and  a croaking 
voice. 

Mrs. Love,  a poor  fiibftitute  for  Mrs»-Bradihatf. 

Mrs.  Pit,  the  bed  old  nurfe  upon  the  ftage. 
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Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Morton,  tolerable  Lady 
Graces,  or  chamber  maids. 

Mifs  Collet,  a good  columbine,  and  pretty 
good  finger;  fo  is  Mifs  Wewitzer,  as  alfo  Mifs 
Twist.  Mifs  Abrams,  Mifs  Field,  Mifs 
Thornton,  Mifs  Prudom,  &c.  &c.  are  all 
highly  valued  by  the  cognolcenti,  or  mufical 
world  ; Mifs  Satchell  has  lately  given  proof  of 
her  tragic  powers,  in  her  performance  of  Juliet, 
though  not  fufficient  to  eftablifh  her  fame  as  an 
abtrefs. 

/ 

Nov/  our  joy,  although  laft,  not  leaft  in  our- 
dear  remembrance ; for  whofe  young  love,  the 
vines  of  France,  or  milk  of  Burgundy,  might  wifh 
to  be  intrelfed  ; what  Ly  you  to  draw  a pane- 
gyric beyond  the  firft  and  faireft  of  the  fillers  in 
your  train  ? Speak,  fweet  warbler,  fpeak,  my 
plaintive  philomel ; for  your  notes  have  the  power  ' 
to  hufh  the  warring  world  to  peace,  and  make 
.the  rude  Tea  grow  civil  at  your  fong.  All  hail, 
Mifs  Wheeler!  with  glowing  features,  doves 
eyes,  and  locks  of  lovely  brown.  The  author 
pays  this  fmall  tribute,  for  fome  civilities  he  re- 
ceived from  your  family,  in  his  infant  days.  Al- 
though this  lady’s  merit  be  fuch  as  to  be  above  all 
praife,  yet  he  Ihould  not  refrain  his  humble  mite; 
for  on  ajl  other  occafioas,  as  well  as  this,  when  he 
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ceafes  to'exprefs  his  gratitude,  ifiput  in  his  power, 
may  his  “ right  hand  forget  its  cunning.” 

From  the  beginning  of  the  century,  to  the  year 
1745,  the  hair  in  private  life  was  worn  in  the  moft 
fjmple  manner.  About  the  above  period  we  find 
the  toupee  irons  firft  made  ufe  of  for  the  front  of 
the  hair,  which  was  curled,  and  then  turned  back 
under  the  cap,  which  cap  was  alfo  a new  plan : this 
was  the  firft  ftage  of  wire  caps,  which  reached 
about  the  middle  of  the  head  behind,  with  fmall 
wings  on  each  fide,  and  the  hair,  in  a few  buckles, 
hanging  carelefsly  in  the  neck.  The  hat  alfo  was 
wore  as  the  apple  and  fifh-wornen  now  do,  and  as 
the  ladies  begin  to  wear  their’s  at  this  day.  Soon 
after  the  above  date,  we  find,  the  French  curls 
made  their  firft  appearance  in  Paris,  and,  confe- 
quently,  foon  after  here.  They  look  like  eggs 
ftrung  in  order,  on  a wire,  and  tied  round  the 
head.  At  the  fame  time,  alfo,  appeared  the 
Frenfh  crape  toupee,  and  alfo  the  ftrait,  fmooth, 
or  Englifh  drefs.  All  thefe  the  Englifh  had  made 
in  falfe  hair,  from  a notion  of  cleanlinefs;  which 
they  improved  in  being  at  firft  averle  to  powder  ; 
but  foon  after  they  had  their  own  hair  dreft  in  all 
the  different  fafhions,  Some  time  after,  came  up 
the  fcollop-fhell,  or  Italian  curls,  as  alfo  the 
German.  The  fcollop,  or  fliell,  were  curls  in 
three  rows,  done  back  from  the  face,  in  their  fe- 
veral  ilrapes.  The  jGerman  were  a mixture  of 
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fcollop- lliell  and  French  in  the  front,  curled  ail 
over  behind,  or  tete  de  mouton*  After  that  came 
long  curls;  that  is  French,  but  confiderably 
higher,  with  the  points  rifing  as  they  went  back  : 
alfo  the  toupee,  with  two  curls  done  over  wool* 
were  worn  at  this  time. 

X 

It  is  not  above  twelve  or  thirteen  years  fince 
cufhio.ns  were  firft  wore,  then  they  appeared  like 
an  exceeding  fmall  woman’s  pin-cufhion ; but, 
from  this  cufhion,  the  plan  of  the  hair  has  ever 
lince  depended  on.  The  hair  has  been  wore 
higher  fince,  wider,  narrower,  lower,  heavier, 
lighter,  more  tranfparent,  more  craped,  fmoother,' 
&c.  &c.  With  one  curl,  two  curls,  three  curls, 
four  curls,  five  curls,  and  no  curls  at  all,  but  all 
from  the  fame  foundation. 

We  now  come  to  the  main  fpring  of  this  work, 
to  wit,  the  Art  of  Flair-Dreffing  y which,  I am 
aware,  my  readers  will  but  too  plainly  fee ; and 
that  felf-intCreft  has  been  my  prime  view  in  writ- 
ing this  book.  I mud  appear,  indeed,  ridiculous, 
if  I did  not  allow  what  is  fo  glaring  to  the  mofl 
common  eye.  If  there  appears  but  a wifh  beyond 
this,  or  endeavour  to  be  of  fervice  to  the  world, 
my  mofl:  fanguine  expe£tations  are  fulfilled.  After 
faying  this  much,  I flatter  myfelf  that  regularity, 
rule,  or  the  lead  degree  of  perfection,  in  an  efiay 
of  this  kind,  could  not  be  hoped  for.  By  this  I 
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would  anticipate  my  reader,  by  my  fears,  for  the 
fevereft  cenfure  falling  on  my  book,  in  blending 
and  mixing  fuch  various  matter,  fo  widely  diffe- 
rent and  unconnected.  In  fome  degree  to  exte- 
nuate thefe  feeming  inconfiftencies,  I warned  my 
courteous  readers  of  them  at  the  beginning,  and 
of  what  they  were  in  part  to  expeCt,  as  far  as  the 
foundation  of  the  plan  required.  After  craving 
credit,  therefore,  for  the  interefting  parts  relating 
to  myfelf,  all  I aimed  at  in  the  others,  were  but 
attempts  to  watch  and  rouze  the  fleeping,  drowfy, 
lethargic  virtues  of  man.  Yet,  not  as  a.fevere 
remembrance,  but  as  a kind  monitor. 

While  our  allotments  are  in  this  palpable  ob- 
fcure  fojournment,  the  moft  perfedt  human  heart 
joined  to  the  moft  exquifite  fenfibility,  the  moft 
complete  and  refined  education,  fhielded  by  the 
moft  noble  refolutions,  cannot  infure  us  from 
falling  into  folly  and  error. 

Men’s  minds  change  with  the  feafons : the  dif- 
ference in  fortune,  in  health,  in  conftitution,  and 
various  other  caufes,  are  all  apt  to  make  men 
forget  themfelves,  and  often  fall  from  the  higheft 
pinnacle  of  human  glory,  to  the  meaneft  difgrace 
attending  a ftate  of  humanity  ; I hope,  therefore, 

I fhall  not  be  deemed  intruding  in  requefting, 
that  all  thofe  who  choofe  to  favour  the  fale  of  this 
book,  will  place  it  in  a fpot  the  eafieft  of  accefs. 
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When  men,  high  in  fortune,  honour,  and 
learning,  need  not  be  afhamed  to  perufe  it  in  their 
mod  leafure  hours ; for  indance,  while  they  are 
under  the  hand  of  their  operator.  In  the  parti- 
cular article,  mod  amufing,  they  may  find  paf- 
fages  to  awaken  curiofity,  fo  as  to  have  recourfe 
at  large  to  thofe  vad  dores  of  learning,  from 
whence  part  of  this  trifle  has  been  culled.  By 
dipping  deep,  and  indulging  their  own  benevolent 
fenfations,  they  will  be  charmed,  and  for  ever 
riveted  in  the  arms  of  virtue  and  morality.  Nor 
need  the  blooming  virgin,  pious  wife,  or  happy 
mother,  think  their  time  wholly  thrown  away  by 
perufing  that  part  of  this  work  that  may  mod  im- 
mediately affe£t  them  ; they  will  not  find  one 
word,  I humbly  prefume,  but  what  is  dridtly  con- 
fonant  with  their  chade  and  delicate  ideas;  for  al- 
though matters  here  may  not  be  treated  to  their 
wifh,  it  may  be  a perpetual  fpur  to  their  minds  to 
fearch  more  minutely  after  thofe  pafiages  where 
they  more  properly  belong,  which  are  fo  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  their  approbation ; whild  thofe  in 
the  lower  departments  of  life,  into  whofe  hands 
this  book  may  oftened  fall,  will  find  rules  and 
matter  enough  to  regulate  their  lives  more  pru- 
dently and  happily  than  is  generally  the  cafe;  and 
be  ofeffentialfervice  to  them  with  regard  to  health, 
as  well  as  their  immediate  affairs  in  this  world. 
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Before  I proceed  in  thcfe  rules,  it  will  be  ne- 
teflary  to  premile  to  the  male  or  female  operator, 
that  the  work  they  are  about  to  perform  will  re- 
quire much  more  attention,  and  exertion  of  abi- 
lities, than  they  are  aware  of  or  imagine. 

The  firft  thing  you  are  to  remember  is,  to  form 
your  intended  operations  into  method  ; refolve 
with  yourfelf  the  various  parts,  and  how  you 
mull:  act  to  complete  them  to  your  with ; in  fhort, 
form  your  plans  into  a perfect  fyltem,  always  hav- 
ing in  your  eye,  that  the  molt  trifling  thing  you 
do  Ihould  be  well  done,  and  in  perfection,  or  not 
at  all.  One  thing  is  particularly  neceflary,  that 
you  Ihould  be  under  no  embarrafl'ment,  but  be 
poflefled  of  a conflderable  fhare  of  eafy,  filent 
determination  : you  mull  imagine,  to  obtain  this, 
that  the  perfon  on  whom  you  operate  is  a mere 
ftatue,  or  at  belt,  a piece  of  {till  life.  For  this 
reafon,  it  is  plain,  you  mult  not  give  way  to  con- 
verfation,  as  thar  will  draw  your  attention  from 
your  buflnefs,  which  you  will  find  to  require  all 
and  more  than  you  are  poflefled  of.  Converfa- 
tion  will  not  only  render  it  tedious  to  you,  but 
you  will  abfolutely  lofe  yourfelf,  fret  your  mind, 
and  thereby  be  in  danger  of  never  l'ucceeding  ■,  as, 
from  the  difficulties  you  may  find  in  this,  and 
other  matters,  at  your  firft  beginning,  you  may 
take  a difguft  in  your  heart  at  them  then,  al- 
though you  are  obliged,  perhaps,  from  your  fitua- 
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don,  to  perfevere,  you  will  never  gain  your  ends. 
Imagine,  now,  that  your  lady  is  feated,  in  all  her 
proper  habiliments,  and  that  your  apparatus,  and 
every  article  you  lhall  want  to  ufe,  (and  thofe  are 
not  a few)  are  placed  in  proper  order  on  the  toilet, 
or  dreffing-table,  before  you:  let  us  fuppofe  that 
the  lady  is  very  young,  and  that  her  hair,  which 
has  never  been  put  in  form,  is  quite  in  a Hate  of 
nature,  but  of  a proper  length  and  thicknefs  to 
operate  upon  with  fuccefs.  When  you  have 
loofened  her  hair,  you  are  firft  to  examine  it  as  to 
its  colour,  quality,  quantity,  and  manner  of  grow- 
ing, as  on  thefe  particularly  your  future  methods 
will  much  depend.  If  of  a very  light  colour, 
fine  filky  glofs,  and  quite  ftrait,  that  is,  without 
curl  or  bend,  particularly  if  the  hairs  are  final!, 
the  greater  care  mull  be  taken  in  heating,  by 
ufing  the  irons  rather  cooler  than  common,  but 
at  leaft  two  or  three  feconds  longer  applied  to  each 
paper,  and  to  be  well  and  truly  heated  twice 
over,  as  will  be  directed  hereafter. 

If  the  hair  is  Huong,  that  is,  thick  in  itlelf, 
and  appears  coarfe  to  the  eye,  with  a bend  at  the 
points,  as  inclined  to  curl,  pinching  may  be  re- 
laxed a little,  as  lefs  heat  will  caufe  this  hair  to 
buckle;  again,  if  it  fhould  be  frizzled  or  twilling, 
and  carry  to  you  the  idea  of  fringed  filk,  the 
heating  mull  be  Hill  (lighter. 
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If  the  quantity  of  hair  fhould  be  very  great,  and 
grow  very  thick  and  clofe  at  the  roots,  and  if  it 
fhould  be  moift  or  fweaty,  you  muft  beat  a quan- 
tity of  powder  in  before  you  combit;  then  it  is 
to  be  cut  properly  and  freely.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  hair  fhould  be  thin,  that  is  in  a fmall 
quantity,  and  grow  {haggling  as  if  you  could 
count  each  hair,  with  a white  fcurf  at  the  roots, 
you  muft,  in  order  to  drefs  it  properly,  fupple 
and  mellow  it  by  foaking  it  well  in  the  ericanu 
oil,  or  at  lead  fome  very  nutritive,  glutinous,  pe- 
netrating fubftance,  the  night  before;  this  will 
make  it  pliable  for  drefting,  as  well  as  prevent  too 
much  the  power  of  the  irons,  which  otherwife, 
from  its  dry,  crackling  nature,  would  foon  give 
way  to.  Next  day  you  will  find,  from  the  nature 
of  its  foil,  that  it  is  dry  enough  for  prefent  per- 
forming on;  indeed  it  will  not  be  amifs,  before 
you  proceed,  to  ufe  a very  fmall  quantity  of  this  . 
oil  for  the  reafon  above  given.  You  are  to  re- 
member it  is  to  be  carefully  and  well  cut,  and  in 
the  proper  falhion;  but  if  thin-growing  hair 
more  fparingly,  for  fear  you  fhould  find  the  want 
of  it  in  drefting.  The  fame  cuftom  is  to  be  ufed 
in  refpetfl  to  all  pales,  auburns,  and  fine  browns; 
and  the  fame  rules  obferved  in  all  kinds  of  hair, 
always  having  in  your  eye,  that,  from  the  firft 
colour,  i.  e.  the  lighted,  as  you  defcend  to  the  very 
blackeft,  the  hair  is  of  a firmer  texture,  and 
ftronger  rooted,  and  will  require,  confequently, 
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ill  their  feveral  degrees,  a greater  proportion  of 
heat  to  give  a proper  curl. 

Returning  back  now  to  your  lady  in  the  chair, 
and  you  having  examined  as  above,  with  a 
large  filk  puff  beat  into  the  hair  a moderate  quan- 
tity of  powder  ; then  take  your  large  wide  comb, 
which  Ih ould  be  made  of  tortoife-lhell,  or  g^od 
horn  properly  feafoned,  white  or  green;  this 
comb  fhould  be  from  feven  to  eight  inches  long, 
from  two  to  three  deep  in  the  teeth,  at  moft  there 
ffiould  not  be  above  four  teeth  in  the  inch  length- 
wife.  This  comb  you  muff  hold  in  the  middle, 
between  your  thumb  and  four  fingers,  with  a to- 
lerable degree  of  ftrength  in  your  wrift  ; as  it  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a lady’s  hair  which  has 
never  been  dreffed,  can  be  in  the  leaft  entangled, 

I will  defer  giving  diredtions  how  to  comb  them 
out  till  the  conclufion. 

Comb  the  hair  all  clear  down,  beginning  at  the 
roots.  Suppofing  now  you  have  combed  it  all 
round  from  the  crown,  part  hangs  over  the  lady’s 
face,  ears,  neck,  and  each  fide.  You  muff  now 
change  your  comb  for  your  dreffing  one ; this 
comb  fhould  be  from  eight  to  nine  inches  long, 
and  of  the  fame  fluff  as  the  greater  wide  one ; it 
is  cut  into  the  wider  or  buckling  end,  and  the  nar- 
row or  frizzing  end,  decreafing  gradually  in  the 
width,  from  the  beginning  of  the  great  teeth  to 
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the  extremity  of  the  narrow  end,  or  little  teeth; 
the  depth  of  the  wider  part  ihould  be  full  an  inch 
and  a half,  the  narrow  about  7-8 ths.  With  this 
comb  you  are  to  part  the  hair ; this  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  drefling,  the  excellence  of  which 
greatly  depends  on,  and  requires  a confiderabls 
degree  of  nicety  and  attention  to  doit  well.  The 
depth  of  the  parting  depends  a good  deal  on  the 
quantity  of  hair.  If  very  thick,  the  parting 
muft:  be  narrower,  in  order  that  the  hair  may  drefs 
light  and  tranfparent ; if  thin,  the  fhade  muft  be 
wider,  in  order  to  give  a proper  fubftance  to  the  fore 
part.  The  ufual  breadth  of  the  fhade,  juft  in  the 
front,  is  from  two  to  three  inches,  or  more,  and 
muft  gradually  increafe,  fo  as  to  be  from  five  to 
fix  at  the  temples  : from  thence  the  line  muft  run 
almoft  directly  down,  about  an  inch  and  a half 
behind  the  ear;  if  the  hair  is  thick  at  this  fpot, 
rather  Ids ; but  if  thin,  which  it  often  is  here, 
fomething  wider,  always  taking  care  that  there 
may  not  be  any  hair  left  {haggling  about  in  this 
place,  as  they  will  confute  you  much  in  drefling, 
as  well  as  teize  the  lady,  and  always  look  ragged 
and  bad  ; and  they  Ihould  be  the  more  attended 
to  the  firft  drefling,  becaufe,  if  done  in  a bungling 
manner  at  firft,  it  may  be  years  before  they  re- 
cover themfelves.  You  muft  now  place  the  nar- 
rower or  clofe  end  of  the  comb  in  the  palm  ot 
your  hand,  directly  at  the  root  of  your  thumb, 
with  your  fore  fingers  upon  the  back  of  the  comb, 
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your  thumb  and  other  fingers  at  the  fame  time 
holding  it  firm.  With  the  end  and  teeth  of  the 
comb  you  mull  draw  a line  along  the  head,  about 
the  before-mentioned  diftance  from  the  forehead. 
When  this  line  is  drawn  about  three  inches  long, 
without  taking  your  comb  from  the  hair,  turn 
your  wrift  inwards  to  your  body,  the  teeth  of  the 
comb  all  the  while  touching  the  head  ; with  this 
turn  of  the  hand  there  will  appear  a fmall  opening, 
through  which  you  put  the  fore  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  ail  the  length  of  the  line  you  have  drawn  ; 
then,  by  taking  the  comb  out,  you  feparate  the 
hair,  and  you  find  a line  as  fmooth  as  if  pencilled 
or  fquared,  not  a hair  being  out  of  its  place  ; or 
if  there  fliould  be  any  but  in  the  leaft  degree  out 
of  its  parallel,  it  is  done  bunglingly,  and  mud  be 
done,  if  ten  times  over,  till  in  perfection,  always 
perfevering  in  doing  the  mold  trifling  thigg  well : 
in  this  manner  you  are  to  proceed,  in  parting  from 
the  very  middle  of  the  forehead,  winding  down 
each  fide  of  the  head,  till  you  come  to  that  part 
of  the  neck  where  the  extremities  of  the  hair  grows, 
n ot  forgetting  to  take  the  diftance  before-mentioned 
for  your  guide ; if  it  is  done  in  perfection,  the 
niceft  judge,  with  a pair  of  compaftes  in  his  hand, 
by  meafuring,  will  not  find  a hair  breadth  diffe- 
rence in  meafurement,  from  any  part  of  the  head. 
The  front  from  the  back  hair  now  fevered,  for 
fear  the  hair  hanging  over  the  lady’s  face  fliould 
heat  her,  it  is  to  be  pinned  up,  or  catched  to  the 
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middle  of  the  front  with  a large  combi  this  being 
done,  collect  all  the  long  hair  in  your  left,  in  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and,  with  the  drefling  comb 
in  your  right  hand,  comb  it  from  each  fide  well, 
to  the  centre  of  the  back  part  of  the  head.  If  it 
has  a propenfity  to  leave  the  crown,  and  fall  to 
each  fide,  it  will  bear  upon  the  drefiing  part,  and 
alfo  look  very  aukward  behind  i therefore, at  firfl 
fetting  out,  it  will  be  proper  to  part  it  in  five 
or  fix  regular  fhades  behind,  beginning  in  the 
neck.  After  the  firfl  fevering,  turn  the  reft 
of  the  hair  over  the  head,  and  there  fallen  it  with 
a comb  or  pin.  Comb  well  the  fhade  you  have 
left  down  into  your  left  hand,  then,  with  a roll  of 
good  hard  pomatum,  bolt  it  pretty  ftrongly  from 
each  ear  to  the  centre  of  the  neck.  Undo  the 
hair  from  the  top,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner with  the  comb  and  pomatum  ■,  this  do  to  all 
the  fhades,  and  the  two  laft  at  top  be  more  atten- 
tive to  than  the  reft,  as  the  farther  up  the  more 
willing  the  hair  is  to  fall  to  each  fide  : now  comb 
it  well,  direfling  your  comb  in  the  fame  manner 
you  did  your  pomatum,  till  you  as  it  were  force 
it  to  grow  into  each  other.  When  you  have 
combed  it  all  well,  and  got  it  fmooth  and  tight 
in  the  neck,  tie  it  very  hard  to  keep  it  out  of 
your  way,  with  a leathern  thong,  or  filken  firing ; 
for  any  tiling  round,  of  the  linen  or  packthread 
kind,  will  cut  it  when  it  is  firmly  tied.  This 
done,  take  your  large  feifiars  and  cut  off  the  points 
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and  draggling  ends  of  the  long  hair.  Thefe  feidars 
fliould  be  near  feven  inches  long,  the  rivet  Ihould 
be  near  the  middle  as  an  equal  poife  between  the 
blade  and  handle,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
power  and  effedt  in  their  draw.  They  are  ufeful 
for  many  things  relating  to  hair-drefling,  as  cut- 
ting papers  expeditioudy,  &c.  See.  they  ought  to 
be  well  tempered  and  polifhed,  though  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  fc i Tars  you  are  about  prefently  to 
ufe.  The  front  hair  now  to  be  loofened,  you  mud 
take  it  with  you  ; that  nice  parting  is  particularly 
wanted  when  cutting,  for  parting  uneven  will  be 
the  means  of  cutting  the  hair  irregular  and  bung- 
ling. 

In  all  your  manoeuvres  begin  in  the  middle  of 
the  front  thus  ; draw  a line  about  an  inch  each 
fide  of  the.  centre  of  the  forehead ; let  the  hair  of 
each  fide  be  properly  done  back  out  of  the  way ; 
draw  the  comb  through  this  that  you  have  got  in 
your  hand,  and  hold  it  upright  from  the  fore- 
head, between  the  two  fore  fingers  of  your  left 
hand,  and  v/ith  the  final],  thinning  or  tapering 
feidars  in  your  right  hand,  open  them  gently, 
and  fnip  a few  of  the  hairs  regularly  from  one 
fide  to  the  other,  within  a little  more  than  half  an 
inch  of  the  forehead  : this  done,  with  your  comb 
frize  them  down,  or  rather  half  feparate  them  from 
the  long ; then  with  your  feidars  proceed  as 
before,  but  not  fo  near  the  head  : this  being  the 
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fecond  tier,  bring  it  down  to  the  firft,  and  do  the 
third  as  the  reft,  but  ftill  higher  up,  leaving  them 
longer  as  you  go,  and  To  on  till  you  come  to  the 
points.  When  properly  done,  it  fhould  rife  from 
half  an  inch  in  the  front,  to  four  inches,  more  or 
lefs,  on  the  back  part,  and  fo  regular  that  there 
Ihould  not  be  two  hairs  of  one  length,  but  Hand- 
ing on  end  like  a fine  curious,  planting  row  after 
row,  flanting  to  a point.  When  this  fhade  is  done, 
you  muft  fix  it  with  a pin  or  comb,  fo  as  not  to 
interfere  with  that  uncut.  You  are  then  to  pro- 
ceed as  you  did  with  the  middle  parting,  but 
with  fingular  attention  that,  as  you  move  from' 
the  centre  to  the  ears,  you  cut  it  more  freely  in 
front,  and  leave  it  gradually  longer  behind. 
Thus  the  fhort  hairs  will  not  be  perceptible  above 
half  an  inch  back,  juft  on  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head, while  they  gradually  increafe  as  you  reach 
the  temples,  and  from  the  temples  to  the  ears 
to  be  full  two  inches  of  perceptible  fhort  hairs ; 
that  is,  this  fhort  hair  may  be  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a half  or  two  inches  long  : fo  from 
the  centre  of  the  under  part  of  the  front  it  is  from 
four  to  five,  fix,  feven,  eight,  or  nine  inches  as  it 
comes  down  the  fide  of  the  head ; at  the  fame 
time  the  curls,  being  part  of  the  front,  are  left 
about  the  fame  length  with  that  juft  defcribed  ; 
they  are  cut  in  the  fame  fhaded  manner,  but  not 
to  fuch  a degree,  the  end  of  their  cutting  being 
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not  for  beauty,  but  to  make  them  frize  and  faftert 
together  better. 

I think  I have  drawn  this  fo  clear,  that  the  idea 
may  {trike  the  learner,  fo  as  to  have  it  in  his  eye, 
and  that  the  lead  inattention  in  the  performance 
would  caufe  a manifed  defeat.  To  be  in  perfec- 
tion, therefore,  were  the  completed  mafter  of  his 
profefiion  to  examine  this  head  of  hair,  he  would 
not  find  one  hair  more  or  lefs  cut  on  one  fide  than 
the  other,  nor  fliorter  nor  longer,  but  all  one  piece 
of  complete  pencilling. 

i 

I muft  not  forget  to  mention,  the  fmall  inflru- 
ments  that  have  helped  us  through  this  operation. 
The  thinning  or  tapering  fciffars,  fhouid  be  but 
little  more  than  five  inches  long  ; the  rivet  is  placed 
within  almoftan  inch  of  the  extreme  points ; which 
is  partly  neceffary,  particularly  if  they  fhouid  get 
into  an  unfkilful  hand,  as  the  fmall  balance  the 
blades  have  in  comparifon  to  the  handles,  makes 
it  the  more  difficult  for  any  material  damage  to 
be  done.  The  foie  end  of  them  is  to  fnip,  to  ta- 
per, to  thin,  and  to  wade,  not  to  cut ; they  fhouid 
have  very  fine  and  fharp  points,  and  be  made  of  * 
the  bed  polifhed  deel. 

The  hair  is  now  cut,  and  ready  for  curling. 
There  are  fo  many  ways  of  giving  the  buckle, 
and  many  various  ways  of  craping,  turning,  &c. 
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that  I fhall  mention  them  all  in  their  turn;  butj 
in  order  to  come  as  near. perfection  as  pofiible,  I 
will  give  the  direft  rules,  the  neareft  in  my  opinion 
to  lead  to  fuch.  I will  firft,  therefore,  recom- 
mend putting  in  papers.  You  are  therefore,  it 
is  to  be  fuppofed,  furnifhed  with  a proper  quan- 
tity of  French  curling  paper,  which  is  certainly 
much  the  beft,  being  tougher,  bearing  the  irons 
better,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  thinner,  fo  as  that 
the  heat  gets  fooner  through  than  any  other  pa- 
per, except  India  paper;  but  that  is  very  infipid 
and  limber,  and  has  not  ftrength  enough  to 
twift.  Now  take  the  paper,  and,  with  your  large 
fciftars,  cut  it  into  pieces  four  inches  fquare  ; cut 
them  tranfverfe,  like  a half  handkerchief,  which 
are  the  moft  convenient,  and  anfwer  all  fizes  belt. 
After  you  have  cut  the  papers,  and  placed  them 
fo  convenient  as  to  be  at  your  command,  begin 
in  the  middle,  that  is,  diredtly  in  front ; make  a 
fmall  parting,  not  wider  than  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  ; you  mu  ft  have  two  combs  to  carry  the  reft 
of  the  hair  clearly  from  you,  by  drawing  it  to 
each  fide,  and  checking  thefe  combs  in  the  hair 
behind.  I think  the  hair  cannot  drefs  well  unlefs 
there  is  a good  curl  in  the  points.  I would  re- 
commend the  back  row  to  be  curled  in  Head  of 
craped  ; this  there  is  various  ways  of  doing,  lome 
with  their  fingers,  others  with  pointed  inftru- 
ments,  &c.  &c. 
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The  fingers  is  a more  tedious  way,  and  feldom 
does  it  fo  ftrong,  though  cleaner.  I think  the 
end  of  a well-turned  tortoife-fhell  tail-comb, 
therefore,  is  very  proper,  as  it  is  finooth  and  Hants 
regularly  to  the  point,  by  that  means  the  hair 
flips  off.  The  parting  you  have  in  your  hand  I 
would  have  four  rows  deep,  that  is,  four  papers  in 
a regular  row  under  each  other. 

The  back  one,  which  is  the  firft  you  do,  muff 
be  curled  as  I mean,  from  the  end  of  the  tail- 
comb  ; your  conflant  care  mull  be  to  do  every 
thing  fo  as  not  to  teize  or  puzzle  you,  and  with- 
out great  care  the  papering  certainly  will.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  as  well  as  you  can,  after  you 
have  parted  your  back  paper,  you  muff  draw  the 
fine  teeth  of  your  comb  through  it  while  you  hold 
it  in  yoor  hand,  diredlly  upright,  or  your  arm 
rather  leaning  back  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  In 
that  manner  hold  the  hair  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  your  left  hand,  drawn  tight  up  from 
the  head  like  a piece  of  filk  ribbon.  While  you 
thus  hold  the  hair  with  your  hand,  leaning  back, 
let  the  end  of  the  tail-comb,  from  your  right- 
hand,  prefs  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
your  left-hand  over  the  points  of  the  hair,  and 
when  you  have  drawn  it  to  the  extreme  points, 
turn  it  quick  over  till  it  has  catched ; then  roll 
the  tail-comb  up  fo  the  roots  of  the  hair,  as 
clofe  as  can  be  to  the  head ; then  apply  again  the 
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finger  and  thumb  of  your  left  hand  to  guide  and 
keep  the  curl  firm  while  you  draw  the  tail-comb 
out,  which  you  will  eafily  do,  ifwell  done.  You 
have  now  got  the  curl  fall  between  your  finger 
and  thumb  ; lay  the  tail-comb  down,  take  a pa- 
. per  and  prefs  the  edge  of  it  clofe  to  the  head,  and 
to  your  left  finger  and  thumb,  which  has  hold  cf 
the  curl:  the  paper  and  curl  being  in  this  pofi- 
tion,  turn  over  the  end  of  the  paper  upon  the  curl, 
by  that  means  you  take  hold  of  the  curl  with  your 
right  finger  and  thumb,  the  paper  being  between 
both  ; that  is,  under  and  over  the  curl  in  the 
right  hand ; therefore  turn  the  other  end  of  the 
paper  with  your  left  thumb  tight  over  the  neck 
of  the  curl ; then,  bringing  both  ends  beyond  the 
curl,  twill  them  very  firmly,  and  fo  let  it  go. 
If  it  ftands  right  up,  or  rather  leans  back,  and  the 
paper  firm  round  the  neck,  you  are  fure  it  is  well 
done,  and  will  not  be  in  your  way  : if  it  lays 
down  upon  the  head,  and  is  in  the  way  of  your 
future  paper,  and  the  paper  fhabbiiy  put  on,  it  is 
very  badly  done,  and  ought  not  to  go  ; therefore 
you  mufl  do  and  undo,  a dozen  times,  till  it  is 
done  properly,  and  you  will  loon  find  out  when 
it  is  well  done;  it  will  tell  you  itlelf.  Unlefs 
you  are  very  tall,  or  the  lady  fits  very  low,  you 
will  find  fome  difficulty  in  doing  it  properly,  par- 
ticularly raffing  the  papers  upright;  therefore  it 
may  be  neceflary  for  the  lady  to  have  a feat  on  pur- 
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pofe.-  The  firfl  curl  being  done,  it  ought  to  be  the 
largeftasbeingthelongeft;  for  the  nearer  you  come 
to  the  face,  you  mull  have  the  lefs  hair  in  the  paper, 
fcecaufe  (hotter.  The  next  curl  is  ro  be  twilled, 
or  craped  3 you  have  now  feparated  it,  as  before 
directed,  and  are  to  dip  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
each  hand  in  brick-dull,  or  pipe-afhes,  or  any 
thing  gritty  3 then  you  mull  roll  or  twill  the  hair  in 
a regular  direction,  as  if  twilling  a packthread,  or 
fringed  fiik  : this  you  mull  do  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  both  hands,  till  it  rolls  itfelf  up  to 
a final!  twilled  ball,  quite  up  to  the  roots  of  the 
hair  3 you  mull  then  draw  it  with  fotne  llrength, 
in  order  to  make  it  firmer,  and  then,  with  the 
points  of  your  finger,  and  thumb  of  your  right 
hand,  comprefs  it,  and  roll  it  up  in  as  fmall  a 
compafs  as  poffible,  down  to  the  head  3 then  take 
it  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  your  left-hand, 
and  apply  the  paper  with  your  right,  as  before  di- 
rected. The  other  two  are  to  be  done  in  the 
fame  manner,  but  very  clofe  to  the  head,  Handing 
upright,  with  their  heads  bending  backwards. 
The  firfl:  row  being  done,  you  are  to  begin  at 
any  fide  you  like  for  the  fecond,  which  is  making 
a parting  for  the  fame  row  as  the  firll,  remem- 
bering to  paper  the  back  curl  over  the  tail-comb, 
as  above  directed.  As  the  fide  gets  wider  as  you 
go  on,  fo  you  mull  increafe  the  number  of  pa- 
pers in  your  rows.  Thus  the  firll  is  four  rows 
deep,  the  fecond,  perhaps,  five,  the  third,  fix, 
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and  fo  on,  in  order  to  give  all  the  fhort  hair  a 
chance  of  being  well  craped.  Yon  are  to  remem- 
ber, that  when  the  hair  is  fhort,  it  cannot  take  lefs 
than  fixteen  or  eighteen  papers  for  the  front  row 
to  be  well  done,  and  the  fame  proportion  all  the 
way  backwards. 

The  hair  that  is  allotted  for  the  curls  mult  not 
be  put  up  fo  ftrong,  but  done  with  the  fingers, 
or  elfe  over  a well-turned  pair  of  toupee-irons, 
the  fame  as  over  the  tail-comb  already  mentioned, 
in  order  to  give  them  the  proper  buckle  without 
cramping.  To  do  it  with  the  fingers,  you  mult 
hold  it  at  the  points,  and  keep  conftantly  turning 
it  over  with  the  points  of  your  right  finger  and 
thumb,  and  keep  them  fo  clofe  as  to  prevent  the 
hair  from  touching  each  other,  though  curled, 
your  left  fingers  guiding  your  right  all  the  way 
down  to  the  roots  of  the  hair;  when,  as  ufual, 
you  take  the  curl  between  your  left  finger  and 
thumb,  and  apply  the  paper. 

When  all  is  done,  they  look  like  regular  rows  of 
trees,  truly  fet,  with  their  heads  bending  to  the 
crown,  as  if  blown  thence  by  a guft  of  wind  from 
the  face,  that  in  idea  you  could  walk  a file  of 
men  three  deep,  not  only  from  the  front  to  the 
crown,  through  one  of  thefe  rows,  without  meet- 
ing the  leaf!  obflrudlion,  but  traverfe  from  one 
car  to  the  other,  in  the  fame  regular  line.  When 
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properly  done,  they  really  have  a very  pretty 
effedt,  befide  the  utility  ; for  unlefs  they  are  done 
fo  they  have  not  the  proper  curl,  nor  will  they  fit 
as  they  ought  when  dreffed.  At  the  fame  time 
you  will  be  twice  as  long  pinching,  and  in  great 
danger  of  burning.  Suppofe  now,  that  it  is  to- 
tally in  papers,  and  to  our  wifh ; you  have,  at  the 
fame  time,  put  in  the  pinching  irons  in  the  -fire 
to  be  heated ; thefe  irons  fhould  be  about  a foot 
in  length  ; there  is  a confiderable  art  in  having 
them  made  well  poized,  the  knobs  not  too  heavy 
for  the  handies,  nor,  vice  verfa,  the  handles  for 
the  knobs.  In  order  to  make  them  keep  the 
heat  they  fhould  be  very  maffy,  and  the  knobs 
fhould  be  in  the  fhape  of  the  paper,  that  is  oval. 
Great  care  fhould  be  taken  alfo,  that  they  are 
well  rivetted,  as  they  often  break,  even  when 
pinching,  at  the  joints.  As  they  muft  now  be 
hot,  you  muft  examine  them  on  paper,  and  apply 
them  while  it  juft  colours  it,  for  they  will  not 
burn  the  hair  when  they  may  finge  the  paper,  and 
unlefs  they  are  applied  hot  they  are  of  no  ule. 
You  muft  begin  to  pinch  that  firft  put  in  paper; 
take  the  whole  paper  fn  the  irons,  but  take  care 
the  irons  do  not  go  beyond  the  paper.  You  are 
to  pufh  the  irons  together  with  fome  degree  of 
ftrength;  the  length  of  time  ought  to  be  till  the 
paper  fmoaks  ; when  it  ceafes  to  do  this  they 
are  too  cold,  they  therefore  mull  be  heated  afrelh, 
and  pinched  regularly,  as  they  were  curled,  till 
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they  are  all  finilhed  : As  they  are  a work  of  Tome 
trouble  and  pains,  1 think  it  a pity  the  hair  Ihould 
not  have  a good  curl,  that  it  may  want  the 
ieldomer.  I therefore  recommend  to  have  them 
regularly  gone  over  the  fame  as  at  firft,  but  the 
irons  not  quite  fo  hot ; the  advantage  of  this 
will  foon  be  feen  by  them,  who  tries  the  difference 
of  only  a Tingle  pinching.  While  they  are  cooling 
it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  there  is,  at  pre- 
fent,  another  way  of  curling  the  hair,  that  is,  with 
the  toupee  irons;  thefe  irons  ought  to  be  about  a 
Toot  in  length,  and  have  no  rings  to  the  handles, 
which  make  them  at  firft  more  difficult  of  ufe,  but 
afterwards  more'  expeditious  ; they  ought  to  be 
very  heavy  in  order  to  keep  the  heat,  and  parti- 
cularly ftrongly  rivetted,  as  the  frequent  heat  and 
cooling  wears  them  out  directly.  As  the  hair 
has  been  fo  well  explained  in  the  fore  part  of  this 
book,  relating  to  its  nature  and  formation,  as 
well  as  nutrition,  I hardly  need  mention  how  per- 
nicious this  fafhion  is  to  the  hair;  for  it  not  only 
counteracts  nature,  but  all  the  effects  of  art,  as 
cutting  means  no  more  than  to  keep  the  hair 
alive,  by  quickening  its  organs,  and  leaving  them 
open  for  fuction  ; but  this  method  demonftrably 
gives  death,  as  it  were,  by  roalting  alive;  for  if 
the  irons  were  not  hot  enough,  when  fhut,  to 
finge  the  points  of  the  hair,  they  would  not  have 
fufficient  effect  on  it  to  give  it  the  proper  curl. 
But  as  the  falhion  will  have  its  courfe,  it  may  be 
* proper 
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proper  to  give  directions  how  to  life  thefe  irons. 
Suppofe  the  hair  in  the  fame  fituation  as  it  was 
after  cutting,  you  are  now  to  curl,  or  rather 
turn  it  with  the  toupee  irons  in  the  following 
manner. 

r 

As  the  irons  are  troublefome  to  hold  at  firft,  it 
\v ill  be  proper  for  you  to  pradtife  a little,  fo  as 
to  ufe  them  more  eafily.  Place  the  handle  of  the 
hollow,  or  fcooped,  iron  in  the  palm  of  your 
hand,  under  the  root  of  your  thumb,  preffed 
ftrongly  by  the  two  laft  fingers  of  your  hand  ; 
by  that  means  the  round  iron  is  left  loofe 
ready  for  play,  fo  that  your  fore  finger  and  thumb, 
holding  the  handle  of  the  round  iron,  guides  them 
in  fhuting  and  opening,  your  middle  finger  aCting 
as  a fpring;  when  fhut  it  is  free,  but  in  order  to 
open  them  you  put  your  middle  finger  between 
both  handles,  and  by  the  means  of  it  open  them 
as  wide  as  you  pleafe.  When  this  becomes  eafy 
to  you,  put  them  in  the  fire  to  heat,  and  while 
doing  fo  you  are  to  imagine  the  hair  in  the  fame 
ftate  it  was  direCtly  after  cutting.  Firft,  you 
muft  comb  the  hair  over  the  lady’s  face  (you 
have  been  told  already  always  to  begin  in  the 
£ont)  then  make  a clear  parting,  as  before  di- 
rected, about  three  inches  long,  and  little  more 
than  one  half  deep  when  this  is  clear  of  the 
reft  of  the  hair,  hold  it  quite  upright,  and 
draw  the  fine  part  of  your  comb  through  what 


vou 
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you  "hold  between  the  two  fir  ft  fingers  of  your 
left  hand,  which,  if  held  properly,  will  take  up 
almoft  their  whole  length.  When  you  have 
tried  your  irons,  which  you  muft  do  before  you 
thus  hold  the  hair,  and  find  them  barely  colour 
the  paper,  you  open  the  irons,  as  before  directed, 
and  take  the  hair  into  them  below  your  left  hand, 
drawing  them  up  to  the  extreme  points ; then 
.(hut  them  quick  and  hard  upon  the  hair,  and  turn 
them  clofe  down  to  the  head,  leaving  only  room 
to  pufii  your  comb  between,  for  fear  of  burning. 
It  is  the  fimpleft  thing  in  nature ; the  turning 
down  your  left  fingers  keep  the  irons  ftiut,  while 
vou  turn  your  right  wrift  outward;  they  are  to 
be  kept  in  this  manner  till  they  fmoak : then  by 
turning  your  wrift  inwards  to  your  body,  and 
xjfmg  your  middle  finger  as  the  fpring  to  open 
them  a little  while,  your  left  hand  gently  holding 
the  curl,  draw  the  irons  from  the  hair;  if  it 
ihould  be  hard  of  flipping,  give  them  another  turn 
inwards,  and  open  them  a little  wider:  when  out, 
your  left  hand  ftill  holds  the  curl ; you  are  there- 
fore to  lay  down  the  irons,  and  be  furnilhed  with 
fome  fmall  black  pins  ; take  one  for  t^is  curl,  and 
run  it  through  it  clofe  down  to  the  head,  as  well 
to  make  it  curl  ftronger  while  it  cools,  as  to 
keep  it  out  of  your  way.  This  row  done,  take 
another  in  the  fame  parallel  line,  on  which  fide 
you  pleafe,  and  do  it  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner. 
There  is  now  two  done,  ahd  pinned  cloie  ; t he  re 

is 
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is  a parting,  or  break,  between  the  two;  in  order, 
therefore,  to  make  the  toupee  more  compleat;* 
and  frize  better,  draw  your  next  line  direftly 
oppofite  to  this  parting,  in  order,  when  it  comes 
to  be  frized,  to  fill  up  that  break,  which  other- 
wile  would  be.  In  this  manner  you  proceed  till 
it  is  all  curled ; perhaps  there  is  four  rows  in  the 
middle  of  the  front,  while  it  grows  to  five,  fix, 
or  leven,  at  the  fides,  where  it  is  wideft,  the 
curls,  and  every  hair,  mull  be  curled  in  the  fame 
manner,  either  back,  or  as  the  curls  are  wore,  it 
makes  no  difference,  as  they,  mull  undergo  a freffi 
parting  hereafter.  If  the  hair  is  all  curled  pro- 
perly it  looks  very  pretty,  being  like  fo  ma- 
ny rows  of  tubes,  pipe  above  pipe,  like  the 
fmall  flutes  of  an  organ,  only  placed  horizontally. 
Thehair  being  now  both  in  papers,  and  curled  with 
the  toupee  irons,  for  the  prefent  we  will  leave 
them  to  make  up  the  chinong,  or  hair  behind. 

Before  you  proceed  to  this,  you  mull  have  your 
foft  pomatum  ahd  powder  placed  conveniently 
by  your  fide,  with  a fwan-down  puff,  and  large 
filk  puff";  your  foft  pomatum  fhould,  at  all  events, 
be  fweet,  with  a proper  degree  of  confiltency,  or 
ftiffhefs ; and  in  order  to  render  it  properly 
nourilhing,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  that  the 
fat  it  is  compofed  of  is  from  a young  and  healthy 
animal ; this  is  eafily  known  by  the  colour,  with 
thofe  who  have  been  long  ufed  to  it.  Calves  fat 
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is  moft  proper,  and  is  generally  ufed  in  poma- 
tums and  unguents,  being  refolutive  and  emol- 
lient. That  of  hogs  and  bears  have  the  fame 
qualities,  and  are  ftrengthening  befides.  Deer’s 
greafe  is  good  to  fortify  the  nerves  againft  the 
rheumatifm,  fciatica,  gout,  and  fractures.  Hare’s 
greafe  applied  externally  promotes  digeftion,  and 
a fuppuration  of  abfcefTes ; that  of  rabbits  is  ner- 
vous and  refolutive ; that  of  cocks  and  hens  dif- 
folves  and  foftens  induration ; that  of  geefe  has 
the  fame  qualities,  and  likewife  abateth  hemor- 
rhoids, affuages  pains  in  the  ear,  being  applied 
within  the  fame,  and  opens  the  belly,  being  taken 
inwardly.  Eel’s  fat  is  eftcemed  good  againft  the 
roemeroids  and  deafnefs,  to  take  away  pits  of  the 
fmall-pox,  and  to  make  the  hair  grow ; that  of 
the  trout,  befides  its  being  emolient,  is  good  in 
the  difeafes  of  the  anus,  and  ulcers  of  the  breaft. 
The  powder  fhould  be  perfedtly  free  from  adul- 
teration, which  the  frefh  duties  havefo  much  en- 
couraged, particularly  from  lime,  or  plaifter  of 
Paris,  as,  by  a long  continuance,  it  will  not  only 
bring  the  hair  off,  lb  as  to  make  them  as  bald  as 
coots,  but  breed  a terrible  difeafe,  not  unlike 
the  feald-head.  In  order  to  guard  againft  this, 
you  may  judge  of  powder  from  the  following., 
The  colour  of  pure  powder  is  like  that  of  the 
cieareft  cream,  without  a lpeck,  and  fo  light  and 
feathery  as  to  look  like  fnow  falling,  or  ice  im- 
boffed ; the  lcaft  adulteration  of  any  kind  will 
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change  it  to  a darkifh  hue,  and  look  like  foiled 
writing-paper,  appear  folid  and  heavy,  as  if  it 
were  egg-fhclls  ground  down  very  fmall ; even 
that  tinged  with  pink  is  exceeding  unhealthy,  if 
coloured  with  role  pink : to  prove  this,  if  the 
forehead  is  rubbed  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  but  five 
or  fix  mornings,  it  will  come  all  out  in  a rafb, 
or  heat,  and  appear  very  red  to  the  look,  as  well 
as  painful ; therefore,  though  the  diredt  or  imme- 
diate effedts  of  the  pink  powder  now  ufed  is  not 
felt  from  the  fmall  quantity  required  to  tinge  it, 
vet  it  muft  prey  upon  the  pores,  though  (lowly, 
and  bring  the  hair  off. 

The  filk  puff  you  ufe,  the  filament  of  which 
fhould  be  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  the  knotted 
kind  is  bed,  powdering  much  finer,  as  it  rejedts 
the  coarfed  particles,  while  taking  up  the 

The  fwan-down  to  be  good  fhould  be  at  lead 
three  inches  long,  and  the  pured  white,  without 
the  lead  cavity,  hole,  or  unevennefs,  but  appear, 
when  you  blow  on  it,  like  a tall  field  of  corn, 
bending  before  the  wind.  It  will  retain  the 
powder,  and  powder  more  regular  than  thole  of 
a worfe  quality,  which  look  gray  and  ragged,  as 
if  moth-eaten. 
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Now  open  the  hair  behind,  and  it  will  cafily 
part  into  the  fame  breaks  you  ilfed  the,  hard  po- 
matum in  ; begin  with  the  bottom  one  as  you  did 
before,  while  you  check  the  lad  with  your  large 
comb  at  the  top  of  the  head  : take  now  about 
the  bignefs  of  a walnut  of  foft  pomatum,  put  it 
in  the  palm  of  your  left  hand,  as  directed  hereto- 
fore, -and,  with  the  points  of  your  left  fingers, 
rub  it  into  the  head  and  roots  of  the  hair,  taking 
it  from  your  left  hand  ^s  you  want  it  j it  muff  be 
ufed  freely,  and,  if  the  hair  is  thick  and  long, 
you  may  ufe  to  this  dripe  all  you  took  in  your 
hand,  by  rubbing  it  in  gradually  from  the  roots 
all  the  way  down  to  the  points.  There  mud  be 
a cloth  pinned  to  the  lady’s  fhoulders  at  two 

corners,  and  the  other  two  round  the  back  of  the 
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chair  die  fits  in  5 this  will  form  a bag  into  which 
you  may  put  part  of  your  powder,  as  you  want. 
Now  take  the  wide  end  of  your  comb,  and  fhelve 
it  into  the  powder,  bringing  up  as  much  as  will 
lie  on  the  comb  ; this  you  lay  upon  the  dripe  of 
hair  jud  pomatumed,  with  your  left  hand  under 
it,  and  ihove  part  up  to  the  roots,  and  part  fall 
lower,  in  order  to  mix  properly  with  the  poma- 
tum j this  you  mud  repeat  till  it  is  intirely  free 
from  the  greafy  look  from  root  to  point,  and  let 
the  wide  end  of  the  comb  pafs  gently  through  it, 
that  all  the  loofe  powder  mayTall  from  it,  and  no 
more.  This  being  done,  proceed  to  the  next 
parting,  and  do  it  in  the  fame  manner  quite  to 
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the  laft,  taking  care  that  the  long  hair,  as  it  were, 
incorporates  and  grows  together. 

If  there  is  a falfe  chinong  wore,  you  muft  frize 
the  root  of  the  laft  ftripe  but  one,  next  the  top, 
pretty  ftrong ; after  that  put  a quantum  extraor- 
dinary of  powder  and  pomatum,  then  check 
firmly  the  fmall  comb  of  the  falfe  chinong  into 
this  confiftency,  and  let  the  laft  ftripe  of  hair,  or 
top  one,  effectually  cover  it 5 if  it  is  well  made, 
it  cannot  be  told  there  is  falfe  hair  placed  on. 
This  done,  take  all  the  hair  firm  in  your  left 
hand,  and  comb  it  a good  deal  with  the  wideft 
comb,  and  ftrain  it  hard  down  with  both  your 
hands  in  the  neck ; then  take  a fmallifh  quantum 
of  foft  pomatum,  well  feparated  and  rubbed  in 
your  hands,  and  draw  both  your  hands  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  bottom  of  the  hair ; grafping 
it  after  very  Arm,  tie  it  up  afrefh. 

We  left  the  front  curled  in  papers,  and  by  the 
toupee  irons,  looking  upon  this  laft  operation  as 
of  the  leaft  confequence,  we  will  go  on  with  them 
firft.  Between  each  turning  you  muft  rub  into 
the  head  a little  pomatum,  as  before  told,  and  to 
each  of  them  powder  fufhcient;  and  then,  before 
you  take  any  of  the  pins  out,  rub  a little  foft  po- 
matum, well  broke  in  your  hands,  all  over  them; 
after  that  beat  the  fwan  down  puff  full  of  powder 
oyer  them.  The  firft  row  you  turned,  you  muft 
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firft  frizej  therefore,  take  the  pin  out  of  it,  and 
draw  it  through  the  wide  part  of  your  comb,  and 
while  you  hold  it  between  your  two  firft  fingers, 
(not  holding  the  hair  perpendicularly  up,  but  flant- 
ing  toward  your  left  fhoulder)  you  are  to  take 
with  you,  that  the  moft  eflential  part  of  hair- 
drefling  depends  upon  your  frizing  well  : as  the 
hair  is  now  held  in  the  left  hand,  graip  your 
dreffing-comb  in  your  right,  about  the  middle 
of  the  comb,  leaving  all  thefmall  teeth  to  frize  or 
perform  their  office:  you  muft  hold  the  comb 
with  a confiderable  degree  of  ftrength,  while  the 
wide  end  of  it  is  preffed  by  all  your  fore  fingers 
in  a row,  towards  the  root  of  your  thumb.  It 
from  root  to  point  preffies  equally  the  comb  back 
to  them  on  the  other  fide,  but  neither  finger  nor 
thumb  defending  further  down  the  teeth  than  the 
very  roots  or  ftamina  of  the  comb.  The  hair  and 
comb  thus  held,  the  hair  you  hold  about  five 
inches  from  the  head ; you  muft  put  the  comb 
into  the  hair  clofe  to  your  left  hand,  and  beat  it 
in  a regular  fucceffion  down  to  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  till  you,  as  it  were,  weave  it  into  a mat. 
Remembering  to  do  it  effectually,  the  left  hand  is 
to  exert  itfelf  exceedingly  againft  the  efforts  of 
the  right.  Thus  the  hairs  that  the  comb  force 
from  the  left  fingers  muft  be  fo  fparing,  that  the 
more  power  the  comb  gains,  the  more  the  left 
hand  muft  pull  againft  it  as  if  it  forced  the  hair 
from  your  fingers  by  mere  violence.  All  this 
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frizing  is  to  the  back  part  of  this  row,  or  one 
fide ; you  are  then  to  turn  it  back,  and  change 
the  manner  of  your  holding  it,  by  taking  it,  as 
it  were,  entirely  in  your  fid,  with  the  back  of 
your  hand  towards  your  face,  within  an  inch  of 
the  root  of  the  hair,  but  ftill  kept  as  broad  as  it 
is  at  the  roots,  that  is,  three  inches : while  you 
thus  hold  it  in  your  left  hand,  you  muft  hold  your 
comb  very  different  in  your  right,  by  refling  * 
the  wide  end  on  your  little  finger,  while  the 
narrow  end  refts  upon  the  point  of  your  thumb ; 
thefe  are  both  under  the  comb  to  oppofe  them  ; 
your  three  middle  fingers  preffes  upon  the  upper 
fide  of  the  comb.  Your  conib  thus  placed,  your 
two  hands  has  the  fame  combat  as  on  the  other 
fide,  the  left  pulling  from,  while  the  right  beats 
down  the  hair,  from  the  roots  to  the  very  points ; 
this,  by  being  wove  on  both  fides,  makes  it  much 
differ,  but  great  pains  muft  be  taken,  that  it  is 
not  reduced  in  length,  but  appear  as  long  as  it 
really  is.  There  is  a double  reafon  for  this  firm- 
nefs,  as  without  it  the  hair  would  not  have  a 
proper  confiftcncy  to  ftand  erect  and  keep  toge- 
ther, and  at  the  fame  time  appear  to  have  the  full 
length  it  originally  had.  If  it  is  well  done,  it 
appears  like  a ftripe  of  hair-cloth  well  wove, 
tranfparent,  yet  ftrong,  and  ftand  as  high  as  the 
length  of  the  hair.  This  fhade  finiflied,  take  out 
the  pin  in  the  one  of  the  fame  parallel  line,  on 
which  fide  you  pleufe,  and  frize  it  in  the  fame 
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manner,  joining  both  flips  as  well  as  you  can, 
that  already  done,  and  that  you  are  about.  The 
next  row  you  muft  take  is  the  one  oppofite  to  the 
break  between  the  two  done ; it  mull  be  joined 
to  the  other  two  as  a cement,  that  there  may  be 
no  breaks  or  chafhns  in  the  toupee  when  done,  at 
the  fame  time  taking  care  that  no  part  of  the  hair 
is  bent  or  thwarted  from  its  regular  manner  of 
growing;  that  is,  inclining  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  the  left,  but  diredtly  in  a line  from  the 
growth  of  the  roots. 

Before  you  proceed  further,  it  may  be  necef- 
lary  to  part  the  curls,  as  the  full  drefs  now  is  in 
three  curls ; we  will  part  them  as  fuch,  having  it 
in  our  power  at  all  times  to  take  one  or  two  into 
the  toupee,  either  as  half-drefs  or  undrefs.  With 
the  wide  end  of  the  comb  draw  a line  three  inches 
back  from  the  front  hair  at  the  ear,  flaming  from 
the  crown  of  the  head,  inclining  to  the  top  of  die 
ear;  the  line  fhould  advance  from  the  ear  near 
four  inches,  more  or  lefs,  towards  the  back,  part- 
ing fo  as  the  top  of  this  divifion  is  about  fix  inches, 
more  or  lefs,  from  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 
The  hair  thus  fevered  from  the  front,  you  are  to 
part  it  in  three  regular  divifions,  rather  inclining 
mod  to  the  bottom  curl ; begin  with  the  top  one, 
and  hold  it  in  the  diredtion  given  for  frizzing, 
which  you  are  to  perform  on  this,  in  the  fame 
manner,  inclining  the  curl  to  lay  to  the  face. 

As 
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As  the  curls  muft  be  frizzed  ftill  firmer  than  the 
front,  you  muft  take  your  hard  pomatum,  and 
run  it  along  the  fmall  teeth  of  the  comb,  and 
friz  it  in  from  the  roots  to  the  points,  after  that 
a little  powder,  and  friz  it  over  afrelli ; when 
this  is  done,  take  a little  foft  pomatum,  and  bathe 
the  curl  in  your  hands  from  the  ends  to  the  roots ; 
then  ufe  a proper  quantity  of  powder,  by  putting 
it  in  with  the  wide  end  of  the  comb,  till  the  black 
or  greafy  look  entirely  vanifhes  j after  that  friz  it 
again  firmly  all  along,  with  your  comb  fluffed 
with  hard  pomatum,  then  a little  powder  j then 
ftripe  firmly  your  hard  pomatum  along  the  curls 
from  the  roots  to  the  points,  on  both  fides,  taking 
care  to  colle£t  every  llraggling  hair.  Stripe  it 
like  a piece  of  filk  half  a dozen  times  through 
your  fingers,  and  roll  it  up  clofe  to  the  head,  and 
pin  it.  All  this  mixture  is  very  neceffary  to  make 
the  curls  pliable  and  fit  well  at  firft,  which  fet 
they  always  keep.  If  well  done,  it  appears  like 
a flip  of  buck  or  doe’s  flcin ; the  two  others  are 
to  be  done  the  fame  as  the  others,  with  ftill  greater 
care,  to  colledt  all  the  ftraggling  hairs  in  the  bot- 
tom curl,  which  at  firft  is  very  apt  to  teize. 
The  curls  of  each  fide  being  thus  far  done,  the 
front  is  to  be  finifhed,  frizzing  in  every  row  quite 
to  the  face,  as  before  directed.  When  thus 
frizzed,  if  clearly  and  well  done,  it  looks  like  a 
quick-fet  hedge  in  June  ; but,  inftead  of  growing 
perpendicularly,  flanting  regularly  from  the  face. 

N n Thus 
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Thus  far  wc  have  got  on  with  the  hair  turned 
with  the  irons,  and  my  ft  now  return  back  to  the 
papers  in  the  hair,  where  all  the  difference  we  can 
make  will  be  in  directing  how  to  take  the  papers 
out.  You  are  to  rub  into  the  head,  between  the 
rows  of  papers,  fome  foft  pomatum,  as  you  did 
between  the  turnings  done  with  the  irons,  then 
powder  beat  in  with  the  fwan-fkin  puff;  you  are 
then  to  untwift  the  papers  behind  the  ears,  and  up 
the  fide  of  the  head,  as  far  as  you  will  want  for 
the  three  curls  juft  defcribed,  from  which  hair 
you  are  to  comb  out  of  the  curls  part  and  friz, 
&c.  exadtly  as  before  told.  They  being  finiftied, 
and  pinned  clofe  to  the  head,  on  each  fide,  you 
are  to  untwift  the  firft  paper  you  put  in,  which 
comes  eafy  off  with  a gentle  pull,  after  being  un- 
fcrewed.  Take  the  curl  in  your  left  hand,  and 
ftretch  it  out  to  its  full  length;  draw  the  wide 
end  of  your  comb  acrols  it,  and  then  the  narrow 
end,  ftill  holding  by  the  points  with  your  left 
hand,  and  holding  it  in  the  fame  direction,  as  when 
you  frizzed  that  which  was  turned : you  are  to 
do  this  fm all  flip  in  every  fliape  the  fame  as  the 
other.  The  next  paper  you  are  to  take  out  is 
twifted  or  craped,  as  being  the  fecond  you  made  ; 
you  are  to  take  this  by  the  point  alfo,  and  untwift 
it,  by  turning  your  hands  quite  the  reverfe  to  your 
manner  of  twilling  it;  when  it  is  entirely  un~ 
{willed,  ftill  keep  the  points  firm  in  your  left 
’ hand} 
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hand,  and  endeavour  to  draw  the  wide  end  of 
your  comb  acrois  it;  if  it  fhould  not  come  eafily 
through  it,  it  is  not  clearly  undone,  and  you  muft 
look  narrowly  if  no  hair  intervenes  : thefe  done 
away,  ufe  your  comb  a fecond  time,  then  draw 
the  narrow  end  through  it,  ftill  holding  the 
points  in  your  fingers,  and  you  muft  keep  it  as 
broad,  that  is,  as  much  leparated  and  as  wide  at 
the  points  as  at  the  roots,  or  it  will  not  friz  pro- 
perly ; friz  it  then  with  the  fmall  end  of  the  comb, 
very  firmly  on  both  fides,  taking  care  to  keep 
it  its  full  length,  and  join  it  to  that  already  done, 
by  frizzing  both  together ; care  muft  be  taken 
that  you  do  not  let  it  flip  out  of  your  fingers 
while  frizzing,  as  it  will  run  up  like  a twilled 
packthread,  and  plague  you  before  you  can  pro- 
perly finilh  it.  Thele  two  papers  taken  out,  you 
next  take  the  third  out  as  you  did  the  former  two, 
and  fo  on  till  they  are  all  done  out  and  joined  to- 
gether, quite  to  the  face.  You  muft  remember 
that  the  back  row  was  not  twilled,  and  does  not 
require  fo  much  pains  in  taking  out,  being  no- 
thing more  than  drawing  both  ends  of  the  comb 
through  it  : the  hair  craped  in  this  rough  Hate  has 
fomewhat  the -look  of  a furze-bufh,  but  there  is 
not  two  hairs  to  be  feen  together,  they  are  all  to 
be  be  well  leparated  : if  they  are  not,  when  dreft, 
it  will  look  very  bad,  hanging  as  it  were  in  Ihort 
twilling  firings. 
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The  hair  being  got  thus  far,  you  are  to  take  a 
fin  all  quantity  of  foft  pomatum,  well  rubbed  in 
your  hands,  and  with  one  hand  on  one  fide  of 
the  hair,  and  the  other  on  the  other ; pomatum 
it  quite  from  the  growing  of  the  hair  round  the 
foiehead  to  the  points  $ then  beat  a fufficient 
quantity  of  powder,  with  the  fwan-fkin  puff,  till 
there  is  not  the  leafl  darknefs  or  greafinefs  to  be 
feen,  and  till  there  is  enough  to  thicken  and 
make  the  hair  feel  of  a proper  body.  Now  ufe 
the  powder- knife,  and  take  off  all  the  loofe  and 
dirty  fluff  from  the  forehead,  and  the  root  of  the 
hail . If  the  hair  grows  bad,  ufe  the  roll  or  hard 
pomatum,  if  not,  there  is  no  neceffity.  The 
powder-knife  fhould  be  about  fix  or  fevcn  inches 
long,  but  very  carefully  tempered,  though  not  fo 
fharp  as  to  cut,  yet  keen  enough  to  take  the  pow- 
der readily  and  cleanly  way.  You  mufl  now  ufe 
a fourth  comb,  the  fame  as  your  dreffing  one, 
but  full  a fize  finer  in  the  fmall  teeth,  unlefs  you 
can  make  your  tail-comb  do.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention,  that  the  comb  fhould  be 
particularly  well  finifhed,  and  the  teeth  clearly 
cut,  and  all  roughnefs  polifhed  off,  otherwife  they 
cannot  fail  to  fret  and  wear  the  hair.  With  this 
comb  you  mufl  friz  the  back  part  of  the  hair, 
particularly  the  points,  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
a body  at  the  ends.  You  mufl  place  this  comb  in 
your  hand,  as  before  directed,  in  what  is  called 
the  back-handed  frizzing  1 that  is,  with  the  wide 
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end  retting  on  the  back  of  your  little  finger,  the 
narrow  end  on  the  point  of  your  thumb,  and  your 
three  fingers  prefiing  it  down  on  the  other  fide. 
Take  the  front  of  the  hair  in  your  left  hand, 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  forehead,  the  back  of 
your  hand  being  to  your  face  ; both  your  hands 
being  thus  placed,  you  mutt  begin  and  beat  or 
friz  the  hair  down  towards  the  face,  in  a regular 
friz,  your  left  hand  giving  way  imperceptibly,  as 
your  right  hand  gains  upon  the  hair ; particularly 
remembering,  that  you  hold  it  ftrait,  and  friz  it 
even ; that  it  is  not  writhed  nor  thwarted,  nor 
warped  to  one  fide  or  the  other,  and  that  the  hair 
falls  regularly  in  a friz,  and  not  in  the  leaft 
bunch  or  clutter ; if  it  does,  you  mutt  loofe  your 
hold,  fmooth  the  hair,  with  the  comb  under  your 
hand,  all  the  way  up,  and  begin  afrefh.  After 
you  have  reached  the  ends  of  the  hair,  begin  to 
the  next  on  either  fide  you  pleafe,  till  it  is  all  gone 
over  in  this  manner  j if  well  done,  it  looks  now 
like  the  hedge  before-mentioned,  but  confiderably 
polifhed  ; at  the  fame  time  examining,  and  if  you 
find  two  hairs  together,  or  writhed  from  their  re- 
gular courfe,  or  the  leaft  hollow  cavity  or  dent, 
you  mutt:  look  upon  any  or  all  thofe  as  blemifhes; 
at  the  fame  time  fo  light  and  tranfparent  that  it  may 
be  feen  through  like  a piece  of  hair-cloth  or  feathery 
gauze.  Again  take  fome  foft pomatum,  but  in  a fmall 
quantity,  and  gently  touch  the  front  all  over  with 
it  j after  that,  take  your  machine  and  blow  a con- 
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fiderable  quantity  of  powder  in  the  hair  from  the 
front  and  from  behind,  in  order  to  give  it  a light, 
clear,  clean  look.  When  this  is  done,  to  render 
.it  as  complete  as  poffible,  the  fame  frizzing  as  the 
lafb  fhould  be  gone  through  regularly  all  over,  as 
it  polifhes  the  hair  and  makes  it  look  finer  and 
more  graceful.  Again  ufe  the  flighted:  touch  of 
pomatum,  and  the  machine  in  a much  more  de- 
licate manner.  The  machine  fhould  be  made 
ftrong,  not  too  fmall,  with  a well-conftrucled 
fieve  or  ftrainer,  and  a good  play  or  weighty 
blow;  thofe  that  are  made  and  fold  in  common 
are  mere  baubles,  wearing  out  dire&ly,  and  often 
fpoiling  the  hair  from  bad  wires.  The  hair  now 
being  ready  for  the  culhion  thus  far,  you  may  pro- 
ceed almoft  invariably.  What  follows  depending 
altogether  on  the  mere  whim  and  fancy  of  the  day, 
of  which  I fhall  mention  further  hereafter.  The 
cufhion  to  be  ufed  cannot  be  too  fmall,  its  fhape 
nearly  that  of  a heart,  or  rather  between  that  and 
the  head  of  a fmall  dart  or  fpear  ■,  it  fhould  be 
made  clean,  and  delicately  neat,  or  elfe,  bein 
placed  on  the  warmed:  part  of  the  head,  it  may 
breed  and  become  troublefome.  Be  careful  to 
place  your  cufhion  entirely  in  the  centre,  if  not, 
the  hair  will  look  very  bad.  Place  your  left 
thumb  upon  the  front  of  the  cufhion  when  it  is 
on,  then  examine  in  every  part  to  fee  that  it  is 
even,  and  not  too  back  nor  too  forward ; then 
take  your  cufhion  pins,  and  ufe  one  direftly  in 
. front. 
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front,  and  one  at  each  fide,  which  will  be  fuffi- 
cient : entirely  fo,  for  many  reafons,  the  fliffnefs 
of  the  friz,  ftrength  of  the  hair  when  curled,  the 
quantity  of  powder  and  pomade,  and  by  the 
cufhion’s  refting  almoft  folely  on  the  roots  of  the 
long  hair  behind.  About  placing  the  cufhion, 
it  greatly  depends  on  the  height  or  lownefs  of  the 
forehead  ; as,  when  hair  grows  very  forward,  the 
cufhion  fhould  be  placed  extremely  back  ; and  I 
give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  at  all  events  the  cu- 
Ihion  fhould  not  be  perceived  to  have  any  power 
on  the  hair,  or  that  there  is  a cufhion  on.  The 
cufhion  bejing  fixed,  begin  in  the  front,  and,  with 
a thin,  flender,  well  made  hair  pin,  hang  the  hair 
to  the  cufhion  ; this  is  done  by  pufhing  the  pin 
in  the  friz,  and  catching  the  back  friz  by  lifting 
it,  as  it  were,  then  pufhing  the  pin  in  the  cufhion  ; 
if  the  head  of  the  pin  has  caufed  any  chafm,  or 
break,  you  are  to  pick  it  out  with  the  next  pin  you 
ufe;  go  on  doing  this  down  the  fide  of  the  toupee, 
which  may  take  feven  pins  for  the  whole  front,  one 
the  middle,  and  three  for  each  fide.  The  pins 
wanted  to  finifli  the  hair  are  of  various  fizes,  but,  " 
except  the  cufhion  pins,  (which  fhould  be  fhort  and 
thick,  that  they  may  not  too  eafily  bend,  and  fo  hurt 
the  headjthey  cannot  be  made  too  thin,  nor  too  little 
iron  in  them,  as  they  may  be  well  tempered,  fo  as 
to  anfwer  every  end  with  half  the  fluff  there  ge- 
nerally is.  They  are  often  blacked  with  fuck 
horrid  Huff  as  to  foil  the  hands  that  ufes  them, 
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and  fall  into  the  hair,  and  rot  or  poifon  it  as  well 
as  hurt  the  head : if  the  blacking  is  good  it  can- 
not be  too  fmooth  or  ftiining,  but  looks  like  black 
varnilh,  at  the  fame  time  will  not  foil  the  fineft  li- 
nen. The  hair  being  hung  well  round  the  cufhion, 
place  your  left  hand  open  behind  the  points  of 
the  toupee,  and,  with  the  comb  in  your  right 
hand,  raife  your  left  hand  as  you  fmooth  the 
points  with  the  comb,  that  they  may  fall  back  in 
a buckle  j this  do  all  round,  and,  if  poffible,  with- 
out a break  ; this  not  only  makes  it  appear  ele- 
gantly finilhed,  but  keeps  irmuch  more  compact, 
and  makes  the  curl  laft  three  times  as  long  as  it 
otherwife  would.  W e now  proceed  to  the  Chi- 
nong,  or  long  hair  behind : firft,  it  is  to  be  untied, 
then  rub  a little  foft  pomatum  in  your  hands,  that 
it  may  be  mellowed  as  you  proceed  ; you  are  to 
comb  it  very  well  once  more,  and  get  it  with  all 
your  power  as  clean  and  tight  as  poffible  into  the 
hollow  of  the  neck,  while  one  of  your  hands  keeps 
it  firmly  down ; you  are  to  crofs  it  above  your 
hand  with  the  firing  that  tied  it,  and  give  one  end 
of  each  into  the  lady’s  hands,  which  file  is  to  pull 
with  all  her  ftrength.  The  whole  merit  of  the 
hair  hanging  well  behind,  depends  on  its  being 
firmly  kept  down  ; while  it  is  thus  held,  take  your 
large  comb,  and  in  the  under  fide  pufh  the  teeth 
quite  up  to  you,  and  endeavour  to  bring  it  down 
to  the  points ; fo  by  combing  it  a good  many  times, 
on  the  the  under  and  upper  fide,  firft  with  this 
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comb,  and  then  with  your  drefiing  corhb,  you 
will  make  it  incorporate,  and,  as  it  were,  grow 
together,  that  it  will  hang  well  any  way  you  chufe 
to  wear  it.  When  this  is  done,  place  the  back 
comb  in  the  centre  of  the  back  part  of  the 
cufhion,  and  pin  it  to  it  with  one  fhort  pin  of 
each  fide.  This  is  a fmall  comb,  with  a Hender 
back  to  it,  ditched  fomewhat  like  flays,  and  worn 
at  prefent  by  the  ladies  to  keep  the  hind  hair  from 
falling  too  near  the  head,  as  well  as  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  fupport  the  cap  and  hat.  It  requires 
fome  delicacy  and  tafte  to  be  made  neat.  You 
■now  proceed  to  do  the  hair  up  behind,  in  which 
there  is  many  ways,  as  the  hair  is  now  held,  and 
fuch  pains  taken  with  it;  particularly  if  there  is 
no  fhort  hairs  in  the  neck,  there  is  no  occafion 
for  tying  ; therefore,  to  do  it  in  one  plait,  it  mud 
be  parted  in  three  even  divifions,  and  each  divi- 
fion  pretty  well  fmoothed.,  and  combed  than,  with 
a little  foft  pomatum  on  the  hands  to  lull  the 
draggling  hairs ; you  proceed  to  plait  it  by  firft 
dividing  pretty  well  each  flip  from  the  other,  then 
crofs  from  the  left  fird,  and  fo  on,  in  one  plait : 
if  the  hair  is  good,  there  never  fhould  be  above 
three  or  four  erodings.  When  done,  place  one 
hand  at  the  bottom,  where  you  would  have  it 
turned  from,  that  is,  how  low  you  would  have  it, 
and  with  the  other  turn  it  quick  and  drong  over 
the  hand,  and  tie  it  with,  or  fix  it  to  the  firing  of 
the  thin  cufhion  above-mentioned;  and,  to  make 
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fure,  draw  a pretty  ftrongdoubleblack  pin  through 
the  knot  into  both  cufhions.  Let  the  lady  draw 
the  firing  out  after  you  have  adjuded  the  plait  a 
little,  by  pulling  it  broader  if  required.  If  for 
two  plaits,  the  hair  is  held  as  before ; when  it  is 
fil'd  divided  into  two  equal  divifions,  and  each  of 
there  two  into  three,  when  you  are  to  proceed  as 
before,  perhaps  more  numerous  in  your  erodings, 
as  two  will  bear  it  better  than  one.  If  it  is  to  be 
done  drait,  and  tied  at  the  bottom,  the  dring  is 
dill  held  in  the  fame  manner,  and  a bit  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fhagged  hair  in  the  neck  is  drawn 
through  each  fide  of  the  dring,  while  the  lady 
holds  it,  and  fo  tied  pretty  hard,  but  not  fo  as  to 
hurt,  and  the  points  drongly  frizzed  to  keep  it  in. 
It  is  then  turned  quick  over  the  hand,  as  before 
fpoke  of,  and  fmoothedwith  the  comb;  after  which 
it  is  fadened  as  before ; the  top  of  it  is  to  be  tied 
with  ribbon ; there  is  often  one  placed  quite  at 
tire  bottom,  indead  of  the  hair’s  being  tied;  there 
is  one  generally  in  the  middle,  which  you  can 
eadly  put  through  the  hair  when  up,  and  tie  in  a 
common  running  bow;  there  is  often  one  where 
the  dring  fadens  the  points  at  top,  tied  in  the 
fame  manner.  If  it  is  wore  twided,  the  hair  is 
parted  only  in  two,  indead  of  three,  for  the  plait ; 
each  is  twided  by  itfelf,  with  each  hand  tranfverfe, 
then  eroded  each  other  many  times,  and  fo  turned 
up  like  the  plait.  Iflooped,  it  is  likewife  parted 
in  two,  and,  indead  of  twiding,  the  two  ends  are 
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taken,  and  one  fimple  knot  tied  as  you  would  a 
thread,  and  turned  up.  If  knotted,  the  whole 
hair  is  divided  into  three  pieces,  each  piece  taken 
and  tied  into  a ftone  knot,  as  if  you  were  to  tie  a 
hard  knot  upon  each  thread,  and  then  turned  up 
like  all  the  reft ; but  we  fhall  leave  ours  as  it  was 
firft  done,  with  the  fimple  one  plait,  as  being  in 
my  opinion  the  moft  genteel.  If  writhed  or  lap- 
pet curls  are  wore,  they  are  generally  made  from 
falfe  hair,  into  a fimple  bit,  wove  about  three 
inches  long,  placed  at  the  back  point  of  the  cu- 
fhion,  from  which  four,  five,  or  fix  fmall  cork- 
fcrew  curls,  hanging  loofe,  and  dangling  at  the 
diftance  of  feven  or  eight  inches  from  the  head  ; 
they  require  particular  delicacy  in  making, 
though  fo  fimple,  as  well  as  every  thing  elfe  re- 
lating to  falfe  hair. 

The  head  behind  being  completed,  we  muft 
return  to  the  front  hair  which  we  left  hung  to 
the  cufhion,  in  the  fafhion  of  herrifone.  The  hair 
is  left  as  it- is,  but  with  a very  flight  curl  in  the 
points,  or  rather  but  a bend  back  with  the  end 
of  each  hair  hanging  on  the  other.  As  to  the  va- 
rious fhaping  of  the  hair,  fome  like  the  head  to 
look  oval,  in  the  fhape  of  a pearl,  others  in  that 
of  an  urn,  and  others  again  in  that  of  a heart,  &c. 
&c.  But  I will  diredt  as  I think  it  looks  beft,  ei- 
ther for  the  undrefs  cap,  half-drefs,  or  full-drefs. 
And  firft,  if  undrefs,  begin  in  the  centre  of  the 
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front,  and  with  the  end  of  your  tail-comb,  draw 
it  forward  from  root  to  point.  This  fwell  regu- 
larly  decreafing,  as  you  reach  each  temple ; if  the 
forehead  is  very  high,  the  fwell  in  a greater  de- 
gree j if  very  low,  hardly  any  fwell.  You  will 
now  unpin  the  curls  which  have  been  fo  long  clofe 
to  the  head,  the  two  uppermoft  you  mull  join  to 
the  back  part  of  the  toupee,  by  well  frizzing  and 
incorporating  both  curls  and  toupee  together,  and 
to  make  the  fwell  backwards  handfome.  Check 
the  two  hairs  together  with  one  or  two  long  fingle 
pins,  at  leafl  long  enough  eafily  to  reach  the  cu- 
fhion;  they  are  to  be  put  in  much  in  the  manner 
you  hung  the  front  to  the  culhion,  and  they  are 
meant  to  keep  the  back  hair  from  falling  from  the 
front.  This  being  completed,  the  toupee  appears 
without  the  leaf:  break  or  defeft  quite  down  behind 
the  ear.  You  next  take  your  tail-comb,  and 
with  the  end  of  it  by  degrees  wear  the  fhort  hairs 
above  the  ear,  over  three  parts  of  it,  as  it  is  at 
prefent  wore,  going  regularly  back,  drawing  it 
tiovvn  at  the  fame  time,  without  appearing  at  all 
fevered,  from  the  front  quite  to  the  extremity  of 
the  bottom  of  the  toupee,  which  may  be  fix 
inches  depth  from  the  temples,  more  or  lefs  j this 
hair  you  can  very  eafily  wear  down  over  the  ear, 
without  the  lead  danger  of  breaking  the  toupee, 

01  making  it  look  ragged,  as  the  hair  has  been  fo 
well  cut,  and  fo  thoroughly  curled,  frizzed,  and 
pieparecf.  Again,  begin  at  the  front,  and  with. 
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your  fingers  gently  turn  it  down  as  far  as  you  in- 
tend ; then  take  firmer  hold,  and  drag  it  up  a lit- 
tle from  the  roots  with  the  left  hand,  and  with 
the  right  take  a fin  all  pin,  about  four  inches  in 
length  ; pufli  the  pin  through  the  front,  and  affift- 
ing  the  back  hair  with  it,  drive  the  pin  into  the 
.culhion,  at  the  fame  time  lifting  the  hair  up  at 
it  were  with  the  pin ; it  enters  the  culhion  with 
the  point  rather  bending  towards  the  head,  then 
darting  through  the  top  of  the  cufhion,  but  by 
no  means  fo  as  that  even  the  point  of  the  pin  can 
touch  or  come  near  the  head.  Thus  you  are  to 
proceed  along  the  fide  of  the  toupee  ; the  height 
you  may  finifh  it  at,  may  be  about  four  inches  in 
the  front ; from  that  gradually  rifing  to  the  cor- 
ner till  it  is  fix  inches  ; the  fame  depth  may  be 
obferved  from  the  corner  to  the  bottom  of  the 
toupee,  as  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  finifii  the 
fide  of  the  toupee.  After  you  pafs  the  corner, 
you  are  to  take  care  the  hair  is  turned  remarkably 
fmooth  round,  and  every  hair  in  its  place,  in  one 
regular  large  curl,  as  it  were  turned  back  from 
the  face.  To  keep  it  in  this  pofition,  put  your 
thumb  from  the  root  to  the  point  in  the  curl,  and 
the  Fed  of  your  fingers  bending  round  it  ; then 
taken  in  your  right  hand  a very  long  flender  dou- 
ble pin,  the  points  of  which  you  muft  nearly  dole 
together;  then,  juft  before  your  thumb,  put  the 
points  in  the  hair,  and  fhove  it  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  check  the  under  part  of  the  hair  which 
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your  fingers  are  round ; that  done,  put  it  up  to 
the  cufhion  fo  as  to  have  a good  hold.  Three  of 
thefe  pins  in  regular  fuccefiion,  well  put  in,  from 
the  top  of  your  thumb  to  the  botom,  will  fully 
anfwer ; when  you  may  drag  it  as  low  as  you  pleafe, 
without  breaking  the  toupee,  or  pulling  out  of 
fhapej  and  the  bottom  curl,  which  has  been  taken 
fo  much  pains  with  before  in  preparing,  now  only 
wants  fmoothing  with  the  comb,  and,  with  a little 
foft  pomatum  on  your  fingers,  you  ftripe  it  through 
your  hand  five  or  fix  times,  but  held  fo  clofe  to 
the  neck,  as  your  hands  to  touch  the  fiioulders  ; 
your  are  then  to  turn  it  round  your  fingers  like 
a piece  of  filk  ribbon,  the  common  fize  they  are 
wore,  and  place  it  about  two  inches  back  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ear,  and  quite  low  and  eafy, 
elfe  they  look  aukward.  They  are  at  prefent 
wore  fhort  and  fmall,  and  not  pinned  fo  as  to  look 
ftiff,  or  too  near  the  head.  When  you  have 
rolled  it  up,  put  your  thumb  in  the  curl,  and 
take  an  exceeding  fhort  llender  pin,  not  above 
an  inch  in  length,  and  warp  it  feven  or  eight  times 
in  the  under  part  of  the  curl  ; this  one  will  do  as 
well  as  an  hundred,  and  hardly  look  as  if  pinned 
at  all,  if  properly  done.  The  hair  now  com- 
pleted on  both  fides  in  this  fafhion,  it  now  is 
to  be  powdered  either  with  the  machine,  or  filk, 
or  fwan-down  puff.  After  it  is  quite  finifhed, 
and  you  have  cut  any  ftraggjing  hairs  with  the 
large  fcifiars.  that  may  hang  about,  ufe  a fmall 
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quantum  of  foft  pomatum,  well  rubbed  in  both 
your  hands,  and  touch  the  hair  with  it  in  the 
gentled  manner  all  over,  behind  and  before  ; that 
done,  take  the  machine  and  fill  it  about  half  full 
of  powder,  after  that  fee  that  both  ends  are  well 
fcrewed  on  ; then  let  the  fmalleft  end  of  it  lay 
in  your  left  hand,  and  the  mouth  juft  projecting 
to  your  fore  finger,  which  encircles  the  mouth  on 
the  under  fide,  while  your  thumb  refts  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  mouth  on  the  other  fide  ; whilfl 
it  thus  lays  in  your  hand,  with  your  right  hand 
grafp  the  bottom  round,  but  fo  as  not  to  touch  the 
leather,  while  your  right  arm  is  raifed  confiderably 
higher  than  the  left,  the  machine  looks  half  bent, 
or  falling,  in  the  middle;  in  thispofition  you  point 
the  mouth  of  your  machine  to  the  root  of  the  hair 
or  forehead,  feldom  advancingmuch  higher,  as  it  will 
rife  fufficiently  of  itfelf  to  powder  the  upper  parts 
of  the  hair  ; in  this  manner  you  will  keep  moving 
dircCtly  backwards  and  forwards  with  your  right 
hand,  your  left  being  quite  Hill,  and  only  guiding 
the  machine  ; the  powder,  if  properly  blown,  will 
come  out  in  a regular  fmoke,  which  you  are  to 
continue  before  and  behind  till  hnifhed,  which 
fhould  be  a confiderable  quantity,  whether  white, 
pink,  brown,  or  yellow.  The  lady  having  wore  a 
a mafk  all  the  while,  you  ufe  the  powder-knife  in 
the  gentled  manner  round  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
without  at  all  touching  it.  To  powder  with  the 
filk  puff  is  to  fill  it  very  full  of  powder,  and  let  it 
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he  nearly  fiiook  out,  again  filled  and  again  ffiook 
out,  two  or  three  times,  till  the  finer  parts  of  the 
puff  is  filled  with  the  fineft  powder.  Grafpthen 
the  root  of  the  puff  in  your  hand,  and,  with  your 
arm  raifed  pretty  high,  and  the  back  of  your  hand 
toward  your  face,  direel  the  body  of  the  puff  to 
the  head  and  hair,  and  then  fhake  and  jerk  it 
quickly  with  your  hand  and  arm  as  before ; this 
jerk  is  fomething  like  the  finacking  with  a horfe- 
whip  : at  every  jerk  the  powder  ifi'ues  forth  fine  and 
proper,  continue  this  till  done,  then  finifh  as  be- 
fore directed.  When  powdered  with  the  fwan- 
downpuff  you  mult  alfo  bury  it  very  much  in  the 
powder,  and  lhake  it  well  out  two  or  three  times, 
the  fame  as  the  filk  puff;  when  filled  with  fine 
powder,  begin  quite  from  the  face,  and  go  gradu- 
ally up  the  hair  as  it  is  powdered,  gently  touching 
the  hair  all  the  way,  proceed  fo  till  finifhed 
in  every  part,  and  finifh  as  before.  For  the 
half-drefs  cap  only,  the  top  curl  is  placed  in 
the  toupee,  and  the  fecond  curl  fo  formed  as  to 
make  the  toupee  look  in  the  fame  fit  ape  it  was  in 
with  one.  If  they  are  meant  to  be  hanging  curls, 
that  is,  the  two  like  one  long  one  broke,  you  mull 
itand  very  back,  your  left  hand  llretched  very 
high,  when  you  muff  roll  the  curl  up  as  before 
direbled,  pointing  direclly  to  the  face,  and  with 
the  fmall  double  pin  warp  it  or  darn  it  as  before 
told ; after  that  ufe  a very  long  double  pin  at  the 
root  that  will  well  reach  the  cufhton.  or  fometimes 
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not  To,  in  order  to  bear  it  up  to  be  feen  from  the 
face  ; the  other  is  in  a regular  direflion  under  it, 
and  the  whole  head  in  the  fame  Ihape  it  was  be- 
fore. For  full-drefs,  the  three  curls  are  left  out 
of  the  toupee,  as  at  firft  parted,  and  fometimes 
four  is  worn,  but  the  top  one  ufually  falfe.  If 
it  is  to  be  worn  in  the  prefent  fafhion,  with  a num- 
ber of  fmall  curls  round  the  face,  the  hair  muft 
have  been  turned  with  the  irons,  as  before  told, 
indead  of  craped  or  twifted.  You  muft  take  the 
end  of  the  tail-comb,  or  a very  ftrong  fingle 
pin,  with  either  juft  mentioned,  with  foft  poma- 
tum, pick  out  the  points  of  the  hair  upon  your 
fore  finger,  at  fmall  diftances  from  each  other, 
and  place  them  as  your  fancy  dire&s  : fometimes 
it  is  worn  thus,  all  the  fide  of  the  toupee  quite  up, 
as  alfo  the  front  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  ex- 
treme points  turned  into  fmall  curls  fomething  re- 
fembling  Frenchcur  Is,  and  fometimes  only  a few 
round  the  face.  If  the  hair  has  been  well  curled, 
and  thefe  curls  picked  clearly  from  each  other, 
there  is  no  occafion  for  more  curling ; but,  if  they 
do  cot  bend  pretty  clofe,  and  fnug  down,  the  tou- 
pee irons  muft  be  ufed  afrefii  to  every  one  of  them, 
in  order  to  give,  them  a good  curl.  If  well  done, 
they  look  like  a fmall  plot  of  ground,  thickly 
planted  with  fmall  tulips  or  daifies,  bending  their 
heads  to  the  ground,  but  more  commonly  com 
pared  to  a bull’s  forehead,  hence  it  may  well  be 
called  “ en  tauro.”  The  whole  four  curls  are  at 
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prefent  worn  dire&ly  undereach  other,  as  if  ftrung  ; 
or  one  very  long  curl,  broke  in  four  parts  with  a- 
bout  an  inch  diftance  from  each  curl,  for  which 
the  arms  and  pofition  of  the  body  as  before  di- 
rected. If  for  crofs  curls,  inftead  of  {landing  quite 
behind,  with  your  left  hand  almoft  as  high  as  your 
head,  (which  mult  be  in  forming  thefe  curls  juft 
mentioned)  you  muft  ftand  very  forward,  with, 
your  left  hand  very  low,  and  your  right  arm  rather 
raifed,  as  in  rolling  the  curls  up  you  muft  incor- 
porate one  end  in  the  tide  of  the  toupee,  with  the 
body  of  the  curl  facing  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
their  further  ends  railed,  rather  pointing,  but  in 
a fmall  degree,  from  the  fide  of  the  head,  repre- 
fenting  the  mouth  of  guns  on  a battery,  while  from 
the  face  and  fide  view,  they  give  the  idea  of  a deli- 
cate flight  of  fteps : but  for  all  thefe  and  fifty  other 
fafnions,  the  head  fhould,  when  completed,  be 
nearly  in  the  fame  fhape  it  was  done  atfirft.  The  head 
is  now  to  be  powdered  complete  for  full  drefs,  and 
when  finilhed  muft  put  on  the  different  head-dreffes. 
Firft,  the  large  undrefscap  fhould  be  put  on  rather 
back,  as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  cap,  for  if 
put  forward,  they  have  a vulgar  look.  The  undrefs 
cap  fhould  be  fimpie  and  elegant ; and,  if  the  hair 
is  good  behind,  as  little  cawl  as  can  be.  Take  the 
cap  in  your  hand,  and  ftand  quite  in  the  front,  and 
with  your  thumbs  of  each  fide,  about  the  middle  of 
the  wing,  juft  touching  the  fkeleton.  make  a fmall 
dent  as  a guide  where  to  put  your  fteel  pin ; then 
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place  the  pin,  and  check  it  firmly  in  the  cap  before 
you  fliove  it  further ; turn  your  hand  and  drive  it 
quite  through  the  cufhion,  as  if  the  point  of  the 
pin  were  to  come  out  at  the  farther  temple,  and 
the  fame  in  the  other  fide  with  a final!  double  pin, 
(imply  put  in  the  cawl  to  the  back  cufhion  or 
comb.  Thefe  three  pins,  if  well  put  in,  will  keep 
it  in  tis  place  as  well  as  a hundred. 

The  half-dre fs  cap  does  not  cover  fo  much  of  the 
hair,  barely  reaching  to  the  fecond  curl,  and  fhould 
be  placed  dill  backwarder  : it  fhould  always  be 
made  of  the  belt  materials,  fimple  but  elegant ; the 
fkeleton  and  foundation  fhould  always  be  made  fo 
fmall,  as  never  to  interfere  with  the  drefs  of  the  hair ; 
and  this  is  fo  little  attended  to  in  general,  that  it 
is  the  chief  reafon  why  all  large  caps  are  fo  diffi- 
cult to  put  on  ; they  fhould  all  arch  behind,  that  is, 
rifing  from  each  fide  of  the  wings  behind ; and 
nothing  to  intercept  the  fight  of  the  head  behind 
but  a fimple  bow  of  ribbon,  placed  full  as  high  as 
the  root  of  the  cufhion.  When  it  is  the  fafhionr 
for  lappets,  and  other  trumpery  vagaries  behind, 
they  fhould  be  wore  the  fmalleft  and  fimpleft  of  the 
kind  ; every  cap  loaded  too  much,  particularly  be- 
hind, looks  trolloping.  This  cap  is  put  on  the 
fame  as  the  undrefs.  For  full  drefs,  very  young 
ladies  will  ever  look  bell  without  any  cap  at  all ; 
aad,  in  place  of  the  toke,  a duller  of  curls  fhould 
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adorn  the  top  of  the  head,  as  we  fee  in  finifhed  pic- 
tures. The  graces  fwarm  among  the  ringlets  and 
curls  raifed  from  the  crown  of  th$  head.  Thefe 
curls  fhould  not  be  crouded,  but  the  cavity  or  fpace 
left  for  the  torke  fhould  be  filled  up  with  three, 
four,  or  five  curls,  moft  fancifully  placed,  either 
as  direft  curls  or  waved.  Thefe  curls  are  gene- 
rally falfe,  and  ufed  ready  powdered,  pomatumed, 
and  frizzed;  they  are  placed  or  fluck  on  with  a 
black  pin,  like  a bunch  of  flowers;  the  ornaments 
fhould  be  the  mod  fimple,  and  wore  from  the  right 
point  of  the  toupee,  Hoping  or  winding  gradually 
down  to  about  the  centre  of  the  left  fide,  in  the 
middle  of  the  front  hair.  Whatever  is  placed  on 
the  head  fhould  be  placed  in  this  fhape,  and  for 
very  young  ladies,  only  a few  flowers  and  pearls, 
with  a few  good  feathers,  if  in  fafhion,  lightly  in- 
terfperfed..  The  toke,  or  drefs  cap,  when  wore, 
fhould  be  exceeding  fmall  and  narrow  in  the 
foundation  fkeleton  or  eawl,  that  it  may  with  eafe 
drop  into  the  fpace  made  for  its  reception  ; in  the 
ornaments  it  fhould  be  made  rich,  genteel,  and 
fanciful,  but  by  no  means  crouded,  as  no  genteel 
lady  will  ever  be  feen  with  a bungling  crouded 
head.  J o put  the  toke  on,  the  front  fhould  be 
placed  diretily  in  the  middle,  and  you  mull  prefs 
the  front  with  fome  flrength  againit  the  cufhion, 
while  you  are  examining  if  it  is  even  fet ; that 
done,  place  a pin  where  your  finger  held  it  faft,  fo 
as  to  enter  the  cufhion  firft.  and  then  into  the  foun- 
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,dation  of  thetoke  again ; which  pin  alone,  if  well 
putin,  will  keept  it  fait ; one  more  at  each  corner 
through  the  cufhion,  whofe  point  aims  at  the  fore- 
head, is  quite  fufficient : if  there  are  any  pins  of 
diamonds  or  pearls  to  llick,  they  mult  be  alfo  in 
the  left  fide,  placed  with  tafte ; they  fiiould  be  well 
fet,  with  very  ftrong  ftalks,  and  very  (harp  and 
twilled,  orelfe  they  will  neyer  pierce  the  cap  and 
cufhion  without  incommoding  the  hair.  The  lady 
being  now  entirely  complete,  we  mult  wait  her 
lime  of  coming  home  at  night,  in  order  to  give  her 
maid  a few  directions  about  her  night-cap.  All 
that  is  required  at  night  is  to  take  the  cap  or  toke 
off,  or  any  other  ornament,  and  as  you  put  them 
on,  you  can  eafily  know  how  to  take  them  off: 
with  regard  to  the  hair,  nothing  need  be  touched 
but  the  curls  ; you  may  take  the  pins  out  of  them, 
and,  with  a little  foft  pomatum  in  your  hands,  llroke 
the  hairs  that  mav  have  llarted  ; do  them  with 
long  nice  rollers,  wind  them  up  to  the  root,  and 
turn  the  end  of  each  roller  firmly  in  to  keep  them 
light,  remembering  at  the  fame  time,  the  hair 
fhould  never  be  combed  at  night,  having  almoft 
always  fo  bad  an  effefl  as  to  give  a violent  head-ach 
next  day.  After  the  curls  are  rolled  up,  touch 
them  with  your  pomatumy  hands,  and  llroke  the 
hair  behind ; after  that  take  a very  large  net  fillet, 
which  mull  be  big  enough  to  cover  the  head  and 
hair,  and  put  it  on,  and  drawing  the  firings  to  a 
proper  tightnefs  behind,  till  it  clofes  all  round 
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the  face  and  neck  like  a purfe,  bring  the  firing*, 
round  the  front  and  back  again  to  the  neck,  where 
they  mufl  be  tied ; this,  with  the  fined  lawn  hand- 
kerchief, is  night  covering  fufficient  for  the  head. 
Next  day  the  hair  is  to  be  all  unpinned,  and  the 
wide  end  of  your  drefling-comb  is  to  be  raked  hard 
over  the  furface  of  the  hair  in  front,  in  order  to 
get  out  the  loofe  powder  ; the  fame  is  to  be  done 
to  the  curls : and  firft,  let  the  large  comb  pal's 
through  the  hair  behind,  then  well  raked  with  the 
drefling-comb  alfo ; but  it  is  not  to  penetrate  the 
front,  which  it  would  break  without  a thorough 
doing.  This  being  done,  take  fome  foft  pomade, 
and  after  it  is  well  melted  in  your  hands,  ufc  it 
to  the  front  curls,  and  hair  behind;  after  thefe  the 
fwan-down  puff  filled  with  powder,  after  that 
comb  it  rather  loofely  with  your  drefling-comb; 
repeat  it  till  there  is  not  the  leaft  greafy  fign,  be- 
fore you  begin  to  friz  back-handed ; then  you 
mufl  begin  as  before  told,  and  go  all  over  it,  the 
fame  in  doing  the  curls;  they  mufl  be  lightly 
frizzed,  and  the  hard  pomatum  gently  ufed  to  keep 
in  the  fhort  hairs,  and  foft  pomatum  in  doing  the 
hair  behind,  when  you  mult  finifli  it  as  you  did 
yeflerday  ; in  this  manner  you  may  proceed  every 
dav  for  two  or  three  months,  or  as  long  as  the  ladv 
chufes,  or  till  the  hair  gets  flrait  and  clotted,  and 
matted  with  dirty  powder;  then  it  isabfohitely  need- 
fary  to  comb  it  out,  when  you  mufl  be  provided 
with  two  very  wide  combs. 
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In  order  to  hurt  the  lady  the  lcaft,  you  mud 
endeavour  to  feparate  it  in  as  many  flips  as  you 
can ; this  you  mult  do  with  the  end  teeth  of  your 
large  comb,  drawing  a line  along  the  head,  and 
trying  to  fever  it  at  the  roots,  partly  by  humour- 
ing it,  and  partly  by  ftrength.  When  there  is 
one  (lip  parted,  check  all  the  reft  of  the  hair  en- 
tirely to  one  fide  with  your  large  comb,  and  then 
begin  with  the  other  at  the  points,  and  gradually 
go  down  as  you  get  the  tangle  out : when  it  is 
entirely  out,  tie  it  up  in  a firing,  or  in  a knot,  to 
keep  it  free  of  the  reft,  and  proceed  with  the  reft: 
till  all  is  done;  then  every  article  mull  be  gone 
through  with  as  before  directed,  to  wit,  parting, 
cutting,  curling,  Sec.  &c.  &c. 

To  drefs  hair  without  powder  in  the  prefent, 
day,  you  muft  proceed  exa&ly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  with  only  omitting  craping  or  twifting,  and 
omitting  the  various  applications  of  powder  and 
pomatum,  Sec.  &c. 

I would  inform  thofe  ladies  who  wifh  to  drefs 
their  own  hair,  that  they  will  find  it  very  trou- 
blefome  and  tedious,  as  well  as  exceeding  tirefome 
for  the  arms,  and  ftraining  for  the  eyes,  fometimes 
not  only  making  them  tender  but  even  blood-fhot. 
Thofe  who  are  willing  to  furmount  thofe  difficul- 
ties, and  can  fpare  two  or  three  hours  with  pa- 
tience and  perfeverance,  may  in  time,  by  praclice, 
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make  fome  progrefs  and  proficiency.  Fifft,  tfii: 
lady  would  do  well  to  habit  herfelf  in  eafy  loofe 
attire,  that  her  arms  may  not  be  under  the  lead 
reftraint,  but  have  the  full  power  of  them,  as  they 
will  want  to  be  almoft  a foot  above  her  head  the 
whole  time  the  is  drolling.  She  would  do  well, 
alfo,  to  feat  herfelf  between  two  glaffes,  or  at  leaft 
have  a hand  glafs  to  refer  to  as  often  as  wanted. 
That  flie  may  be  the  more  particular  her  hair  is 
"Well  done  behind,  it  being  almoft  always  the  con- 
trary when  ladies  dref?  their  own  hair,  and  which 
generally  has  an  exceeding  aukward  appearance. 
Every  article  and  apparatus  laying  by  the  fide  of 
the  lady  that  the  may  reach  them  without  incom- 
moding herfelf,  (he  may  now  proceed  to  comb 
out  and  untangle  the  hair.  The  rules  already  laid 
down  for  every  movement  file  muft  implicitly  fol- 
low. The  only  difficulty  {he  will  find  is  in  turn- 
ing, holding,  and  twilling  her  arms  fo  as  conve- 
niently to  ad  as  dire&ed,  by  coming  at  the  hair. 
The  parting  and  the  cutting  fhe  will  hardly  ever 
do  perfe&y,  but  it  is  at  her  own  choice  to  try,  as 
the  rules  are  plainly  laid  down.  The  greateft 
thing  that  will  facilitate  her  in  her  operations,  is 
to  have  all  the  reft  of  the  hair  clearly  done  back, 
or  pinned  up,  that  fhe  is  notpradifing  upon  ; then, 
when  a fhade  of  hair  is  parted  from  the  reft,  either 
to  turn  with  the  toupee  irons,  or  put  in  papers,  all 
the  hair  near  it  muft  be  done  flat  back,  and  firmly, 
fo  that  it  may  not  incommodet  ill  the  fecond 
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row  is  wanted.  In  turning,  great  care  mud  be 
taken  not  to  burn  the  head  and  face,  but  have 

4 

the  comb  ready  to  put  between  the  head  and 
irons ; when  fhe  draws  the  irons  out,  (he  muft 
have  a pin  ready  to  pin  the  curl  clofe  to  die  head 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  way.  In  this  manner  mud 
die  go  on,  turning  them  all  as  they  are  done,  till 
front  curls  and  all  are  turned.  She  is  then  to 
make  her  hair  up  behind  as  directed,  which  fhe 
will  find  very  difficult,  and  put  her  on  many 
ihifts  to  complete;  fuch  as  fallen  the  towel,  be- 
fore recommended,  to  hold  the  powder,  &c.  & c. 

Her  hair  behind  tied  up,  leaving  the  front  ftilf 
pinned,  fhe  muft  proceed  to  parting  the  curls  as 
directed,  and  the  number  fhe  pleafes;  fhe  muft 
be  attentive  to  all  the  minutiae  of  making  them 
up,  and  frizing  properly,  elfe  fhe  will  find  a dif- 
ficulty in  placing  them.  Thefe  thoroughly  done, 
which  fhe  will  find  the  eafieft  part  of  the  hair-* 
dreffing,  having  the  moft  command  of  them,  She 
muft  proceed  to  frizing  the  feparate  rows  in  the 
front,  after  having  rubbed  in  the  pomatum  and 
powder  as  diredtcd;  in  this  frizing,  fhe  will  find 
much  trouble,  yet,  by  perfevering,  it  will  come 
ealy.  In  the  firft  part  of  the  frizing,  both  her 
hands,  her  left,  which  holds  her  hair,  and  her 
right,  which  frizes,  ftand  in  equal  diftance  from 
her  head,  the  arms  appearing  fomewhat  like  a 
crcfs  bowj  and  the  head  the  arrow.  In  the  firft  part 
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of  frizing,  the  curl,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
fore-hand  frizing ; when  that  is  done  you  take  to 
the  back-hand  frizing ; when  you  turn  your  left 
wrift,  by  taking  the  fhade  all  in  your  hand,  as  it 
were  pointing  to  the  forehead,  while  you  have 
placed  the  comb  -in  your  right  hand  proper  for 
back-hand  frizing,  for  which,  fee  in  its  place,  you 
drop  your  right  arm  clofe  to  your  fide,  and  there, 
with  the  fmall  teeth  of  the  comb,  frize  or  beat  the 
fhade  to  its  proper  body  and  confiftency,  as  re- 
peatedly faid  before.  In  this  manner  you  proceed 
with  every  one  of  the  curls,  done,  and  then  in 
every  point  you  are  literally  to  proceed  and  finiffi 
as  the  hair-drefier  is  dire&ed.  There  being  now 
not  the  lead  difference  in  your  leveral  methods, 
except  keeping  the  firing  for  holding  the  hair 
down,  which  you  muff  hold  in  your  teeth  till 
fin  i Hied. 

Thofe  ladies  that  are  obliged  to  wear  falfe 
hair  -I  would  inform  them,  that  the  greateft 
difficulty  attending  it  is  the  putting  it  on  pro- 
perly, and  this  is  principally  owing  to  its  being 
badly  and  unnaturally  made.  The  word  falfe 
hair  means  only  an  addition  to  nature,  and  that 
addition  ought  to  be  fo  blended  and  guided  by 
the  natural,  as  not  to  be  perceived  that  there  is 
any  addition,  or  that  there  ever  was  any  want.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  things  of  this  nature 
cannot  be  made  too  fimple,  and  yet  fo  delicate, 
that  he  who  is  not  endowed  with  lenfibility  to 
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delineate,  explore,  and  follow  nature,  neither  can 
ever  excel,  or  even  commonly  pleafe,  in  making 
thefe  additions  to  the  hair;  it  is  only  thofe,  there- 
fore, that  are  well  made  that  I prefume  to  reconv 
mend.  Now  to  put  on  : and  firft  the  falfe  chinong ; 
1 have  before  faid  where  this  is  to  be  placed ; but 
if  it  is  not  made  very  flat  and  ftrong  with  a good 
fmall  comb,  it  will  make  the  head  appear  bumpy 
and  aukward  behind.  And  next  the  Englifh 
toupee;  this  is  wore  by  the  ladies  who  do  not 
choofc  the  trouble  of  hair-drefting ; when  well 
made,  is  an  excellent  fubftitute  ; as  it  varies  ill 
fafhion  with  the  natural  hair,  it  requires  much 
ingenuity  and  delicacy  in  making,  to  form  it  on  a 
mould  proper  for  fitting  ; the  caul  or  foundation 
fhould  be  intirely  guided  by  the  growing  of  the 
hair,  and  the  edge  fhould  be  fo  finely  conftrufled 
as  to  fallen  itfelf  into  the  head  and  hair,  yet  with- 
out hurting  either,  and  fhould  fall  in  curls,  and 
alfo  to  appear  only  as  if  the  hair  was  drefl.  Input- 
ting on,  the  fhade  mull  be  as  narrow  as  can  be 
allowed,  that  as  much  of  the  front  may  be  done 
back  into  the  hair  behind,  leaving  only  enough  to 
cover  the  toupee. — If  wore  flrait,  and  without 
powder,  or  but  juft  enough  to  curl  or  crape  one 
row.  If  wore  with  powder,  the  hair  juft  put  back 
mull  be  very  well  frized  all  round  from  ear  to  ear, 
but  particularly  at  the  top  of  the  head,  in  order 
to  make  it  rife  gradually  from  the  forehead  to  the 
crown.  This  will  effeflually  hinder  the  toupee 
from  flipping  back,  and  make  it  keep  with  cafe, 
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its  fituation.  When  this  is  done,  and  the  hair 
frized  in  front,  take  the  toupee  and  place  it  even 
on  the  head,  neither  too  forward  nor  too  back- 
ward, but  as  it  fliould  look  when  dreffed.  It  being 
now  placed,  divide  the  hair  behind  quite  in  the 
neck  as  low  as  polTible ; turn  the  hair  up  you  have 
divided  from  above  while  you  buckle  it,  or  tic  it, 
to  a proper  tightnefs;  that  done,  let  the  hair  fall 
and  join  the  other;  then  take  and  do  it  up  be- 
hind, as  in  common.  The  toupee  being  thus 
placed,  if  well  made,  and  the  proper  cautions 
obferved,  there  is  not  the  lead  fear  of  its  flipping, 
but  may  move  it  about  at  pleafure;  you  are  either 
to  comb  the  front  hair  over,  or  flick  it  into  the 
toupee  with  a few  pins : as  it  is  fo  perfectly  well 
fet,  you  may  draw  it  wider,  or  fliape  it  narrower, 
at  pleafure;  if  it  is  neatly  done,  and  properly,  it 
is  iinpoffible  to  tell  it  from  the  hair,  for  it  always 
falliions  the  hair,  whether  heavy  and  fubftantial,  or 
light  and  tranfparent,  fhort  or  long ; and  whether 
one,  two,  or  three  curls  are  wore ; whether  done 
rrofs  or  length  ways,  and  whether  turned  back- 
wards or  forwards. 

The  French  tete  is  that  wore  by  the  ladies  who 
have  no  hair  at  all,  or  who  will  not  have  any  of 
it  ufed ; therefore  this  may  be  called  a direct  wig, 
as  the  hair  behind  is  fattened,  and  even'  thing 
complete  being  ready  dreffed,  in  the  fafhion  the 
hair  is  wore,  toputon.  This,  therefore,  require? 
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tnore  delicacy  and  taftc  in  making  than  the  other, 
as  if  it  is  too  big  or  too  little,  too  fhort  or  too 
long,  it  diretlly  (hows  itfelf.  Great  care  fliould 
be  taken  in  the  mould,  fliape,  curl,  and  founda- 
tion of  this,  in  putting  it  on.  The  whole  of  the 
lady’s  hair  fhould  be  turned  back,  and  tied  at  the 
crown,  at  the  fame  time  well  frized,  to  make  a 
pretty  good  prominence  about  that  fpot  which 
keeps  the  tete  from  falling  back.  As  foon  as  this 
is  done,  there  fliould  be  a broad  ribbon  filleted 
tight  round  the  head,  that  the  tete  may  be  pinned 
on  each  fide  to  it.  If  the  lady  has  no  hair,  fhe 
mud  wear  a fmall  filk  or  linen  cap,  juft  over  the 
round  part  of  the  head ; this  muft  be  well  bound 
round  with  the  ribbon,  as  well  to  fill  the  tete  up, 
as  to  pin  it  and  keep  it  on.  This  done,  the  tete 
is  placed  even  on,  which,  when  you  examine  and 
find  it  fo,  muft  be  held  at  each  fide,  while  you 
buckle  it  very  tight  in  the  neck ; than  one  pin 
through  the  ribbon  at  each  fide,  will  keep  it  ftcady 
and  in  its  place  : indeed,  if  all  the  proper  precau- 
tions here  given  are  attended  to  in  forming,  this 
pin  will  be  unneceftary;  the  tete  fliould  look  en- 
tirely like  the  hair  dreft,  and  if  very  well  made, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  tell  the  difference.  You  are 
to  examine  the  front,  which  is  fo  nicely  craped, 
finely  cut,  and  lays  fo  clofe  to  the  face,  that  you 
think  it  grows  from  it.  If  the  lady  has  the  leaft 
hair,  fometimes  there  are  a few  left  to  mix  with 
the  front ; this  is  done  by'  cutting  very  fhort,  and 
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craping  or  turning  with  the  irons,  and  frizing  into 
the  vergette  or  crape  of  the  tete. 

If  there  is  at  any  time  curls  to  be  placed  at  the 
ears,  or  firing  of  faljfe  hair  added  to  any  part  of 
the  drefs,  thefimpleft  and  moil  effectual  way  is  to 
take  a fhort  double  pin,  and  with  it  at  firlt  take 
hold  of  the  natural  hair ; then  place  the  curl  to 
the  head  where  the  pin  is,  and  by  bringing  the 
pin  quite  over,  thruft  it  into  the  root  or  Itamina 
of  the  curl,  and  pufli  it  up  into  the  hair,  it  will 
then  be  fo  firm  that  you  may  then  do  with  it 
what  you  like,  without  the  lead  danger  of  its 

falling  off. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  mention  fomething 
relating  to  the  purchafmg  falfe  hair.  From  the 
explanation  given  in  the  former  part  of  this  book, 
relating  to  the  nature,  texture,  and  nutriment  of 
the  hair,  it  is  evident  that  its  tubes  may  retain 
part  of  the  humours  of  the  human  body,  whether 
noxious  and  infe&ious,  or  fweet  and  wholefome, 
from  wrhere  it  was  cut : that  this  is  really  fo,  all 
human  hair  which  comes  from  abroad  is  particu- 
larly mentioned  by  government  to  perform  qua- 
rantine, for  fear  of  its  bringing  the  plague,  or  any 
other  terrible  difeafe.  This  is  the  reafon  why, 
when  it  comes  into  this  country,  it  undergoes  fucli 
vaft  preparations  and  cleaning;  as  wafhing.ftcwin^,, 
fmoaking,  Raining,  boiling,  baking,  drying, 
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& c.  This  is  entirely  to  make  it  clean  and  beau- 
tiful, and  fit  to  ufc  lafely  ; for  all  thefe  reafons  I 
can  venture  to  pronounce  fafely,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  the  hair-merchant  to  fell  the  manu- 
■ fa6lurer,  at  any  time,  hair  twenty-four  inches  long 
and  upwards  under  five  (hillings  the  ounce,  befide 
the  manufacturer's  rcafonable  profit  it  mud  cod  the 
lady.  At  the  fame  time  hair  falls  in  price  confi- 
derably  as  it  grows  fhorter ; thus  a braid  of  good, 
that  is  proper  wholefome  hair,  from  twenty  to 
fixteen  inches  long,  from  15s.  to  10s.  6d.  and  fo 
on  in  proportion,  the  price  (till  diminifhing  with 
the  length  of  the  hair.  This  is  the  reafon  why 
there  is  fo  many  ways  of  making  up  falfe  hair, 
cheaper  than  the  fair  trader  can  do  with  credit  to 
himfelf.  The  methods  ufually  taken  to  cheapen 
hair,  are  not  only  the  ufing  the  hair  in  its  rough 
(linking  date,  but  this  is  mixed  up  with  old  hair, 
which  perhaps  have  been  upon  twenty  different 
people’s  heads,  either  as  old  braids,  men’s  old 
falfe  tails,  or  the  old  tails  of  gentlemen’s  wigs, 
v/hich  people  are  daily  about  buying  up,  wherever 
they  are  found ; hence  all  thefe  are  mixed  into  a 
braid,  which  to  be  fure  may  eafily  be  fold  very- 
low  in  comparifon  to  the  real  value  of  hair,  but 
bow  a lady  would  like  to  wear  fuch  a braid  fhe 
bed  knows ; however,  that  a lady  or  gentleman 
may  form  fome  judgment  refpe&ing  falfe  hair,  of 
this  they  may  be  affured,  that  all  new  hair  that  is 
£podr  for  any  thing  looks  clean,  clear,  and  deli- 
cate, 
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cate,  and  has  on  it  what  is  commonly  called  a fine 
glofiy  fkin,  very  much  refembling  the  hue  of  filk  ; 
qr  it  may  be  compared  to  the  firlt  bloom,  or  new 
broad  cloath ; while  that  of  the  oppofite  can  at  bell 
be  likened  to  a fpunged  coat,  from  the  dingi- 
nefs  of  the  look. 

As  hair  is  not  of  the  nature  of  other  goods,  that 
you  can  tell  wholly  by  looking  at  it,  whether  new 
or  old,  good  or  bad ; henee,  when  a lady  is  fhown 
one  of  thefe  braids  at  the  price  of  a guinea,  when 
afked,  perhaps  with  reafon,  above  two  for  one  of 
the  fame  length,  fhe  direflly  buys  it  as  a great 
bargain,  and  at  the  fame  time  fhe  imagines  fhe 
was  impofecj  on  by  the  other  perfon.  In  this 
manner  all  other  falfe  hair  made  for  the  ladies, 
particularly  cufiiions,  is  equally  adulterated,  as 
they  will  never  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  hair 
is  new  or  old,  or  gone  through  the  proper  prepa- 
rations therefore  I need  fay  no  more  than  cau- 
tion ladies,  for  their  own  health  and  fatisfa&ion, 
that  they  buy  what  they  want  in  this  way  of  a 
perfon  of  credit  and  reputation. 


W E now  come  to  the  rules  of  dreffing  gentle- 
men’s hair,  and  for  that  purpofe  have  chofe  a 
young  lad  to  fit  with  a head  like  a colt’s,  come  juft 
wild  from  a boarding-fehool ; as  to  his  head  of 

hair. 
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hair,  you  proceed  exactly  as-  you  did  with  the 
young  lady’s.  The  parting  in  the  prelent  mode 
of  drelTmg  gentlemen’s  hair,  is  almoft  literally  the 
fame  to  which  you  mult  refer  till  you  come  be- 
hind the  ear,  when  the  parting  does  not  reach 
quite  fo  low  in  the  neck  as  in  the  ladies,  but  turns 
Iharp,  when  you  come  within  an  inch  of  the 
bottom  to  the  back  of  the  ear,  by  which  a Hip  of 
hair  under  the  back  curl,  with  the  fhort  hairs 
ufually  in  the  neck,  falls  into  the  hair  behind  ; 
when  all  properly  parted,  and  the  fliade  as  wide 
as  every  where  before  direfted  in  the  ladies,  you 
mult  be  doubly  careful  in  keeping  the  long  hair 
well  connected  together,  by  ufing  the  hard  poma- 
tum plentifuly,  in  the  manner  before  deferibed,  or 
elfe  the  gentleman’s  hair  will  never  hang  well  be- 
hind. Pomatum  will  alfo  keep  all  the  fhort  hairs 
out  of  the  neck,  bringing  them  all  clear  and  well 
in  your  hand,  which  when  done,  tie  it  up  firmly 
with  a lace,  as  faid  before.  Before  you  begin  to 
cut  the  young  gentleman's  hair,  you  are  to  remark, 
that  the  front  is  divided  into  the  top,  and  what  is 
ufually  called  the  fides.  The  top  is  the  brufli,  or 
feathered  part,  which  bends  backwards  like  that 
of  the  ladies.  The  fides  is  that  which  is  done  into 
curls,  buckles,  and  ringlets,  and  takes,  when  more 
than  one  row  of  curls  is  wore,  about  two  inches  of 
the  front  hair,  from  the  top  of  the  car  upwards  ; 
the  reft,  of  each  fide,  all  belong  to  the  top,  and  is 
dreft  as  a vergette,  or  feather,  or  brufh.  The 
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firft  row  of  curls  flants  regularly  from  the  peak  of 
the  temple,  pafling  over  the  top  of  the  ear,  point- 
ing to  the  tail  behind,  feldom  lefs  than  fix  inches 
of  a regular  flant,  the  feather,  orbrufh,  above  the 
curls,  in  regular  declenfion.  A full  drefs  is  five 
curls,  which,  when  wore,  fills  up  the  fide  of  the 
head  confiderably  more,  by  which  means  there  is 
lef$  top  or  feather.  They  are  placed  like  five 
fmall  tubes,  or  fliort  joints  of  the  fmalleft  flute. 
The  firft  one  very  fmall  and  fhort,  not  above  an 
inch  long.  The  two  fecond  in  a line  below  the 
firft,  as  if  only  broke  rather  larger  in  the  curl,  and 
at  lead  about  two  inches  long  to  fpread  backwards, 
and  come  more  forward.  The  two  under  ones 
flill  larger  in  a line,  as  if  juft  broke  alfo,  each 
about  three  inches  long,  to  reach  ftill  further  back, 
and  the  front  one  to  come  forward,  the  back  one 
flanting  downwards,  as  the  front  points  upwards, 
the  latter  being  rather  from  the  head,  while  the 
former  lies  clofe-to  the  head.  In  common  drefs, 
the  three  top  curls  are  taken  away,  and  the  feather, 
or  brulh,  fupplies  their  place : you  arc  therefore 
to  cut  the  hair  to  anfwer  all  or  any  of  thcfe 
drcffes,  and  firft  of  the  vergette,  or  feather,  you 
are  to  take  the  thinning  or  tapering  fcifiars  in 
your  right  hand,  and  the  comb  in  your  left,  as 
told  at  the  beginning  of  thefe  rules.  If  the  hair 
is  exceeding  bufhy  and  thick,  in  order  to  make  it 
lay  proper,  you  muft  open  the  fciflars  in  the 
fmalleft  degree,  and  run  them  along  the  roots  of 
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the  hair  from  the  forehead  to  the  parting,  which 
divide  the  long  hair  from  the  front. : this  you  mud 
do  at  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  diftance  from 
each  run,  till  you  come  to  each  fide  within  the 
two  inches  allotted  for  the  curls.  As  you  comb  the 
hair  out  you  imagine  you  have  cut,  if  it  appears 
in  any  greater  quantity  in  the  comb  than  giving 
you  the  idea  that  the  hair  falls  fail  oft,  it  is  over 
done  ; that  is,  you  have  opened  the  feiffars  too 
wide,  and  cut  too  much  at  a time.  When  you 
have  done  this  properly,  you  mult  tranfverfe  your 
run  with  the  feiffars  acrofs  the  head,  i.  e.  begin 
with  the  feiffars  clofe  to  the  back,  parting  about 
two  inches  above  the  ear,  guide  your  feiffars  di- 
rectly over  to  the  fame  diftance  from  the  ear  on 
the  other  fide  the  runs,  as  clofe  in  diftance,  and 
regular,  as  you  did  from  the  forehead  to  the 
crown,  till  you  advance  in  this  line  quite  to  the 
front  of  the  hair.  Eeing  properly  and  regularly 
thinned,  you  proceed  with  your  feiffars  in  the  front, 
as  directed  before ; that  is,  flipping  lightly,  while 
you  hold  the  hair  with  your  left  hand  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  forehead,  and  frizing  or  beating 
that  fnipt  or  cut  down  to  the  head  with  your 
comb,  leaving  the  longeft  of  the  hairs  not  above 
two  inches  all  the  way  back  to  the  back  parting; 
this  you  muft  carefully  do  all  over  that  part  meant 
for  the  top,  or  feathered  part,  leaving  that  already 
allotted  for  the  fides  or  curls.  When  this  is  pro- 
perly cut  and  tapered,  fo  that  there  is  not  two 
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hairs  of  a length,  and  the  length  of  the  extreme 
hairs  not  above  two  inches,  you  muft  proceed  to 
the  Tides,  and  regularly  taper  them,  To  as  that  the 
back  curls  may  be  from  three  to  about  five  inches 
long,  and  the  front  curls  from  two  to  about  four. 
This  being  well  and  regularly  done,  that  is  to 
cut  the  points,  fhcer  off,  with  your  large  feiffars, 
both  of  the  Tides  and  hair  behind,  care  being 
taken  that  both  the  Tides  are  the  fame  length.  You 
next  proceed  to  curl  the  hair.  It  is  certain  gen- 
tlemen’s hair  cannot  be  curled  and  dreffed  in 
perfeflion,  without  putting  it  in  papers,  as  well  as 
ladies:  I therefore  recommend,  that  every  young 
gentleman’s  hair  fhould  be  put  in  papers  as  care- 
fully as  the  ladies,  but  not  twilled  or  craped  in 
turling  this  hair;  therefore  you  are  to  proceed 
in  every  fhape  as  you  did  when  you  curled  the 
ladies  hair,  only  with  this  difference,  you  mull 
make  more  curls,  or  papers,  the  hair  being 
fhorter,  elfe  it  will  not  have  a curl  llrong  enough  ; 
therefore,  a fmaller  more  taper  inllrumcnt  than  the 
end  of  the  tail  comb  to  turn  -it  over  will  not  be 
amifs,  but  this  extreme  llrong  curl  is  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  top  or  vergette  alone.  That  allotted 
for  the  fide  curls  Ihould  be  very  llrongly  curled, 
To  as  to  have  a line  fpring,  but  Ihould  be  either 
curled  up  with  the  fingers,  as  before  dire&ed,  or 
dTe  over  a larger  inftrument ; the  end  of  the 
toupee  irons  for  example,  in  order  that  the  curl 
n ay  be  clear,  and  not  cramped.  When  it  is  all 
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put  in  papers,  it  mud  be  twice  pinched,  as  well 
as  the  ladies.  The  gentleman’s  hair  is  now  in 
papers,  though  the  molt  common  way  is  to  turn  it 
with  the  irons;  and  were  I to  recommend  this  as 
being  molt  expeditious,  though  not  To  Itrong,  my 
own  arguments  would  not  make  head  againlt  me, 
as  gentlemen's  hair,  in  this  inltance,  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  ladies;  in  ladies  the  hair  mult  be  a par- 
ticular length  to  drefs,  fometimes  a longer  lpace 
before  it  gets  to  the  proper  length ; in  gentlemen 
the  hair  mult  be  cut  down  to  a proper  length  in 
order  to  drefs,  and  is  perpetually  cutting  to  keep 
it  from  growing  too  long;  add  to  which,  molt 
gentlemen,  for  four  or  live  months  in  the  year, 
have  their  hair  in  a brulh,  within  half  an  inch 
of  their  fcull,  which  mult  naturally  Itrengthen 
it  much,  and  effectually  counteract  any  bad  con- 
fequence  from  the  toupee  irons.  When,  there- 
fore, gentlemen’s  hair  is  turned,  or  toupeed,  it  is 
done  in  regular  rows  exaCtly  as  the  ladies  has 
been  directed ; when  done,  wc  mult  leave  it  in 
thefe  rows  (as  the  fhortnefs  docs  not  require  pins 
to  keep  the  rows  up,  as  in  the  ladies)  in  order 
to  cool,  while  the  hair  is  tied  behind,  as  you  have 
parted  it  in  rows,  in  order  to  bolt  it  up  with  the 
hard  pomatum  : behind  you  mult,  as  in  the  ladies,, 
put  a quantity  of  frelh  pomatum  in  each  row  all 
the  way  to  the  top,  and  powder  in  full  as  great  a 
quantity  as  the  ladies ; the  gentlemen  wearing,  at 
all  times.,  full  as  much  in  every  fhape,  you  mull 

proceed 
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proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  the  ladies  till 
you  come  to  tie  it.  If  the  gentleman  wears  a falfe 
fail,  you  are  to  fhove  it  in  the  middle  of  the  tail, 
when  the  hair  covers  it  on  all  fides ; you  are  then 
to  prefs  the  hair  exceeding  tight  down  with  your 
hands,  and  in  order  that  it  may  tie  well,  the  gen- 
tleman muft  fall  his  head  between  his  (boulders,  not 
unlike  the  bridling  of  a proud  horfe  : as  the  head 
is  thus  held,  you  muft  have  the  lace  in  your  right 
hand,  and  the  hair  grafped  hard  by  your  left,  when 
vou  muft  proceed  to  tie  it  very  firm,  full  five  inches 
from  the  head  to  make  it  hang  well ; but  this  in  a 
great  degree  depends  on  the  gentleman’s  tafte  and 
will.  If  queued,  the  ribbon  is  flantingly  rolled 
round  the  hair  till  you  come  within  two  inches  of 
the  ends  of  the  hair,  when  you  reverfe  the  rolling 
of  the  ribbon,  flanting  it  back  to  the  top,  tying  the 
ends  you  have  in  your  hand  with  that  you  left  at 
the  top  in  a handfome  bow  ; if  clubbed,  the  hair  is 
frizzed  on  the  infide,  then  wound  round  your  fin- 
gers in  a large  bow,  which  the  ribbon  completes  by 
tying  in  the  middle.  If  twilled,  divided  in  two, 
and  twilled  in  the  manner  you  did  the  lady’s : then 
double  it  up  about  fix  or  feven  inches  in  length, 
and  tie  it  with  the  ribbon  round  the  middle.  The 
length  of  the  ribbon  depends  on  the  length  of  the 
hair ; in  a queue  generally  about  three  yards, 

one  and  a half  is  enough  for  a twill  or  club.  If 

° * 

the  hair  is  worn  in  a bag  behind,  you  mull  tie  it 
in  the  fmalldl  twill  or  club  you  can,  to  keep  tne 

bag 
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bag  on  : the  bag  to  be  put  on  after  powdering  be- 
hind. We  will  leave  the  back  hair  and  proceed  to 
the  front.  You  mud  put  pomatum  and  powder 
between  each  row  of  turning  gr  row  of  papers,  as 
you  did  in  the  lady’s ; after  that,  form  or  part  the 
the  fide  curls  fo  as  to  be  in  the  pofition  before 
deferibed;  they  mull  be  as  clearly  parted,  to  do 
well,  as  the  lady’s  curls.  When  parted  on  each 
fide  even  and  well,  you  muft  ufe  the  fmall  end  of 
your  comb  to  friz  them  well  at  the  roots ; you  muft 
have  a ball  of  good  pomatum  in  your  left  hand, 

and  rub  the  teeth  of  your  comb  into  it  every  two  or 

✓ * 

three  minutes  as  you  friz  the  curl ; this  is  to  make 
it  ftiff,  and  have  a good  fpring,  at  the  fame  time 
the  frizzing  muft  not  take  from  the  length  of  the 
curl.  As  you  make  them  up  you  muft  pin  them  down 
to  the  head  till  they  are  all  done,  when  you 
muft  proceed  to  the  top  or  front.  It,  like  the  lady’s, 
muft  be  frizzed  in  every  row,  whether  of  toupee, 
turning,  or  each  paper  ] with  this  difference,  that 
particularly  the  firft  drefting,  you  muft  ufe  your 
hard  pomatum  done  in  the  comb,  the  fame  as  in 
the  curls,  in  order  to  ftiffen  the  top  and  keep  it  in 
its  place.  When  every  row  or  paper  is  frizzed 
quite  to  the  front,  you  muft  ufe  a confidcrable 
quantity  of  foft  pomatum,  broke  in  your  hands, 
which  you  muft  ftroke  over  the  top,  and  by  un- 
pinning the  curls  ftroke  them  over  on  both  fides 
alfo  ; then  you  muft  ufe  a quantity  of  powder  to 
the  feather  and  curls,  to  fill  them  as  it  were,  and 

take 
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take  every  greafy  look  away.  All  this  being  done, 
you  muft  proceed  with  your  back-hand  frizzing 
from  the  very  front  hair  to  the  extreme  back  part 
of  the  feather,  carrying  your  left  hand,  which  holds 
the  hair,  as  back  as  you  can.  This  muft  be  done 
regularly  all  over  the  top,  or  feather,  till  it  is  in 
a complete  fine  friz  ; and,  to  compare  fmall  things 
with  great,  carry  with  it  (while  you  view  it  from 
the  front)  the  idea  of  your  {landing  on  the  beach 
and  viewing  the  fea  as  far  as  your  eye  will  carry 
you,  till  by  a gentle  fwcll  it  falls,  as  it  were,  from 
your  fight. 

I beg  leave  to  remark  here,  that  I am  afraid 
this,  among  many  other  of  my  expreffions,  may 
carry  with  them  an  air  of  ridicule  or  folly,  from 
my  not  being  able  to  exprefs  myfelf  better  ; they 
are  neverthelefs  literally  meant  and  true. 

The  feather  being  completed,  the  curls  are  only 
to  be  fmoothed,  as  they  have  been  fo  well  curled, 
parted,  prepared,  placed,  ftiffened,  and  made  up, 
that  they  fall  into  their  places  themfelves,  and 
look  genteel  and  graceful  to  the  higheft  degree. 
But  if  the  hair  has  been  partially  or  bunglingly 
dealt  with  in  any  of  thefe  feveral  operations,  or 
from  its  natural  texture  fo  weak  as  not  to  take  a 
proper  curl,  you  muft,  while  in  their  places,  run  an 
exceeding  fine  black  pin  through  every  curl ; 
but  while  put  into  form,  as  to  keep  the  curl  effec- 
tually 
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hially  up  and  not  fall  out,  yet  done  with  that  (light 
tafte  and  management  as  not  in  the  lealt  to  affett 
the  air  and  grace  of  the  curl  or  drefs.  Being  com- 
pletely finilhed,  take  a little  loft  pomatum  in  your 
hands  well  broke,  and  Broke  them  all  over  the 
drefs ; after  that,  powder  the  hair  with  a large  filk 
puff  very  white,  that  the  hair  may  froft  well  ; then 
put  the  bag  on,  and  ufe  the  powder-knife  to  the 
forehead,  clofe  to  the  hair,  but  at  the  fame  time 
forming  a peak  or  fhape,  by  means  of  the  powder, 
to  the  features. 

When  the  gentleman  comes  home  at  night,  his 

bag  being  taken  off,  a little  foft  pomatum  may 

be  rubbed  over  the  hair  and  curls  pretty  much ; 

then  with  a roller  for  every  curl,  roll  them  clofe 

up  to  the  head,  but  without  uling  the  comb,  as  it 

generally  is  the  caufe  of  the  head-ach  next  day. 

The  hair  being  rolled  up,  a Brong  net  fillet,  not 

bigger  than  what  eafily  takes  the  hair  in  with  it, 

a very  broad  bandage  is  to  be  put  over  the  head 

with  the  firings;  then  drawn  till  it  clings  like  a 

purfe  all  round  the  head,  comes  twice  round  and 

ties  in  the  neck.  This  is  all  the  coverincr  a cren- 

o o 

tleman’s  head  fhould  have,  as  well  for  health  as 
die  hair.  Next  morning  the  hair-dreffer  has  only 
to  take  the  rollers  out,  and  harrow,  as  it  were, 
pretty  Brongly,  the  top  and  curls  with  the  wide 
teeth  of  the  dreffing-comb,  in  order  to  Broke  the 
dirty  powder  out.  When  untied  behind,  the  hair 
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nlfo  be  well  combed,  that  all  the  foul  powder  may 
fall  away.  Then  a little  frefh  pomatum  foftened' 
in  your  hand,  and  a little  powder  may  be  ufed  all 
over,  after  that  flight  frizzing  and  finifhing  as  be- 
fore ; fo  on  you  may  go  every  day,  till  it  is  to  be 
combed  out,  and  then  you  may  proceed  as  be- 
fore. 


When  the  hair  is  tobe  cut  fhort,  that  is,  alabrufh, 
the  bed  way  of  cutting  it  is,  to  bolt  it  hard  back 
with  roll  pomatum  ; then  place  your  drefling-comb' 
elofe  to  the  head:,  and  with  your  large  feiffars  cut 
the  hair  as  elofe  as  the  comb  will  let  you,  running 
along  the  head  with  the  comb,  the  feiflars  conti- 
nually following ; this  is  to  be  confined  to  the 
feather  only,  the  curls  are  to  be  cut  as  before. 

With  refpeCt  to  rules  for  gentlemen  drefling. 
their  own  hair,  there  can  hardly  be  a fyllable 
more  advanced  on  this  head  than  has  been  already 
laid  down  here ; the  explanations  being  fo  com- 
plete, that  he  may  pick  out  what  he  may  want  in 
every  part  of  dreffing  his  own  hair.  This  one  dif- 
advantage  attends  all  who  drefs  their  own  hair, 
that  they  bear  the  air  exactly  of  an  old  foldier, 

. who  has  been  obliged  all  his  life  to  tie  his  own 
hair,  yet  is  not  the  lefs  aukward  and  mean-looking. 
The  falfe  hair,  made  up  in  various  fhapes,  which 
the  gentlemen  wear,  are  not  lefs  numerous  than 
the  ladies,  as  the  peruke,  the  falfe  tail,  falfe  locks, 

o falfe 
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falfe  natural  crown,  falfe  top,  &c.  &c.  all  require 
great  ingenuity  and  judgment  of  nature  to  timfti 
completely. 

From  what  I have  faid  relating  the  hair-dr^lTing 
and  making  falfe  hair,  I prefume  that  I {hall  have 
credit  for  my  affertion,  as  when  I am  applied  to 
for  any  of  thofe  articles,  I {hall  hope  to  give 
proof  that  my  experience  or  praCtice  exceeds  my 
theory.  I conclude  thefe  rules  with  one  remark, 
to  wit,  that  the  youth  of  both  fexes  fhould  be  care- 
ful to  have  their  hair  turned  up  well,  as  whether 
it  is  put  in  order  by  a mafterly  hand  or  by  a bung- 
ling one,  in  either  fenfe  it  will  not  attain  the  one, 
por  will  it  recover  for  fome  years  from  the 
other. 

Having  pointed  out  the  choice  of  a few  of  the 
common  articles  in  perfumery,  I will  proceed  to 
fome  more,  particularly  thofe  valuable  articles 
which  I manufacture.  In  them  as  well  as  the  reft, 
as  I fhall  give  a copy  of  fome  of  their  receipts, 
I will  leave  the  public  to  determine,  flattering  my  - 
felf  that  I {hall  not  appear  the  lefs  candid  becaufe 
I deal  in  thefe  articles.  And  firft,  of 

COSMETICS. 

Cofmetic  is  a term  ufed  for  any  preparation  or 
Ricans  employed  to  beautify  and  embellifh  the  face, 
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and  preferve  or  improve  the  complexion;  as  cerufe, 
and  t he  whole  tribe  offucufes,  wafhcs,  cold  creamy 
lip  halves,  &c.  &c. 

. Cerufe  is  a white  calx  of  lead,  ufed  in  painting 
and  cofmetics,  made  by  calcining  that  metal  in  the  . 
vapour  of  vinegar. 

Cerufe  is  made  of  thin  lamina,  or  plates  of  lead, 
made  up  into  rolls,  and  fo  placed  as  to  receive 
snd  imbibe  the  fumes  of  vinegar  contained  in  a 
vefiel,  and  fet  over  a moderate  fire ; the  lamina 
are  by  means  thereof  coucreted  into  a white  crufi:, 
which  they  gather  together,  and  grinding  it  up 
with  water  form  into  little  cakes.  Conder  {hews 
how  to  make  cerufe  of  tin  and  urine.  Cerufe 
makes  a beautiful  white  colour,  and  is  much  ufed 
by  the  painters  both  in  oil  and  water  colours.  It 
makes  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  fucufesufed 
by  ladies,  for  the  complexion.  Taken  inwardly  it 
is  a dangerous  poifon,  and  fooii  (hews  its  malignity 
on  the  outfide,  fppiling  the  breath  and  teeth,  and 
haftening  wrinkles,  and  the  fymptoms  of  old 
age. 


The  belt  cerufe  is  that  of  Venice,  but  this  is 
rare;  that  chiefly  ufed  is  either  Englifii  or  Dutch, 
both  of  which  have  more  miol  in  them  than  white 
lead.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  better  ot  the 
two. 

Fallo- 
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Fallopius  fpcaks  of  a mineral  cerufe,  but  every 
body  clfe  takes  it  to  be  fi&itious. 

Fucus  is  a term  ufed  for  paints  or  compo- 
fitions  applied  to  the  face  to  beautify  it,  and 
heighten  the  complexion.  Old  women  make  ufe 
of  fucufes  to  appear  young.  The  fucus  made  with 
cerufe  is  corrofive  and  pernicious  to  the  fkin. 
The  chymifts  abufc  the  ladies  in  felling  them  oil 
of  bricks  as  an  excellent  fucus.  Pliny  fays,  that 
the  fucus  of  the  Roman  dames  was  a kind  of  white 
earth,  or  chalk,  brought  from  Chios  or  Samos, 
.diflolved  in  water.  The  fucus  folimanni  is  a com- 
pofition  of  prepared  fublimate,  in  great  reputp 
among  the  Spaniards  of  Peru.  Of  all  the  fucufes 
ufed  by  the  ladies  to  whiten  the  complexion,  and 
hide  the  defefls  thereof,  the  lealt  pernicious,  and 
that  ufed  with  the  greateft  fafety,  is  the  Spanifh, 
white,  which  is  made  of  ifinglafs  diffolved  in  fpirits 
of  nitre,  and  precipitated  into  a very  fine  powder, 
by  means  of  fait  water. 

I will  here  prefume  to  give  a copy  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  cofinetic  wafh,  or  bloom,  or  water  for 
the  complexion,  which  I make  and  fell ; and  hope 
the  copy  will  not  be  lefs  acceptable  in  the  original 
French,  than  it  would  be  if  tranflated  into  Eng- 

lifh. 
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EaU  POUR  LE  TiEN. 


4 Lv.  d argent,  pure  & fin, 
i Ev.  eau  feconde, 

1 Ly.  fel  d’Angleterre. 

Pour  trois  ehelins  de  blanc  de  9erufe. 

I]  faut  avoir  un  bocal,  deux  grandes  terrines 
neves,  trois  feaux  d'eau  la  plus  eclaire. 


Maniere  de  eaire  ex  ditte  Eau. 

Prenez  le  fel  l’argent,  reduifez  les  en  poudre 
avec  le  mortier,  mettez  les  dans  votre  bocal,  puis 
yous  y mettez  votre  cau  feconde  jufqu’a  ce  que 
le  tout  foil  confomme,  & pour  voir  fi  le  tout  eft 
bien  confomme,  il  faut  que  rien  ne  fonne  eu  re- 
meurent  le  dit  bocal  qui  doit  etre  bien  fel.  Pour 
lors  ayent  bien  remue  le  bocal  vous  jettez  le  tout 
dans  une  terrine  d’eau  bien  eclaire  qui  dans  1’in- 
ftant  devient  blanche  comme  du  lait  (obfervez  de 
ne  pas  mettre  tout-a-fait  le  fond  de  la  bouteille) 
alors  remuez  le  tout  bien  fort  avec  un  baton,  le 
couvrez  & le  laiffez  repofer.  Lorfque  la  creme 
eft  au  fond  & le  tout  bien  repofe,  vous  jettez  la 
ditte  eau  jufqu’a  ce  que  la  creme  vienne,  vous 
repettez  cinq  fois  la  meme  chofe  pour  parvenir  a 
ce  moven  la  a oter  toute  l’eau  feconde,  & n avoir 
que  cette  creme.  Apres  operation  vous  mettez  au- 

. tant 
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tant  d’eau  que  de  creme  dans  laquelle  vous  mettez 
1e  blanc  de  9erufe. 

Delors  votrc  eau  eft  faite,  vous  en  rcmpliffez  dcs 
petites  bouteilles. 

Observation. 

Cette  eau  ne  fe  corrompt  jamais,  elle  peut pafter 
les  mers  & ne  perd  point  de  fa  qualite  lorfquelle 
rcfte  debouchee. 


Maniere  de  son  servir. 

Secouez  bien  la  fiole,  verfez  de  cette  eau  dans 
un  petit  pot,  prenez  un  linge  fin  que  vous  mouii- 
lerez  de  cette  eau  bien  remuee  & vous  en  frotter 
les  endroits  que  vous  voulez  blanchir. 

L'ufage  de  cette  eau,  n’ernpecbe  point  de  fe 
laver  foit  le  vifage  ou  les  autres  parties,  fur  lef- 
quelles  on  en  veut  feire  ufage  en  obfervant  de 
ne  le  pas  faire  lorfque  cette  eau  eft  nouvellement 
£ur  la  peau. 

Cette  eau  a la  propriete  d’oter  par  l’ufage  d’uit 
certain  terns,  les  rides,  les  taches  d’eroufteurs,  bou^ 
tons,  les  marques  qui  reftent  a la  fuette  des  couches 
Sc  ote  te  alle  dans  l’inftant. 


Cette 
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Cette  eau  netant  compofee  que  de  chofes  fim- 
ples  naturelles  Sc  bienfaifante,  non-feulement  ne 
peut  apporter  aucun  prejudice  a la  peine,  mais 
amontraire  la  tientfraiche  Sc  ferme. 

Here  follows  a long  receipt  how  to  convert  it 
into  powder  and  into  pomatum,  all  of  which  would 
be  too  tedious  to  infert  here,  particularly  in 
French.  The  whole  of  the  following  receipts, 
and  many  more  in  my  pofTeflion,  are  in  the  fame 
language  ; but  I have  prefumed  to  offer  them  in 
my  native  tongue,  conceiving  they  will  be  more 
pleafing  to  moil  of  my  readers. 

I may  take  it  upon  me  to  fay,  I have  got  in 
my  poffefiion  at  lcaft  fifty  receipts,  all  of  equal 
ingenuity  and  efficacy,  as  well  as  utility,  and  even 
elegance,  as  well  as  an  improvement  on  the  man- 
ners of  this  nation ; and,  however  enigmatical  it 
may  feem,  I can  with  juftice  fay,  the  more  fuch 
articles  are  encouraged  in  a land,  the  more  flou- 
rifliing  that  country  mult  be. 

In  order  that  the  public  may  judge  farther,  I 
wfll  give  a tranflaiion  of  two  or  three  of  my  re- 
ceipts, <o  prove  how  far  I am  qualified  to  manu  - 
failure  and  offer  them  to  fale  with  propriety. 


To 


To  make  Powders  of  various  Colours. 

Take  a pound  of  ivory  black,  in  powder,  and 
pal's  it  through  a fieve,  and  a pound  of  fine  pow- 
der, which  you  mull  put  on  the  fire,  in  a new 
faucepan,  till  it  turns  very  black  ; then  wet  it 
with  half  an  ounce  of  eau  de  Marcfchalle.  After 
that  take  of  cloves,  four  drachms;  cinnamon,  two 
drachms;  ginger,  four  drachms;  dry  the fe  three 
pieces  upon  a red-hot  Ihovel ; after  that  peel 
them,  and  beat  them  to  powder,  fo  that  they 
might  pafs  through  a fieve  ; then  mik  all  together, 
and  the  black  powder  will  be  done.  This  is  the 
powder  that  is  called  the  Poudrea  la  Marcfchalle, 
and  that  ferves  to  make  up  all  the  other  kind  of 
coloured  powders,  except  the  fair,  the  rofe,  and 
the  red.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  th  Marefchalle 
cannot  be  made  properly  in  this  country ; all 
made  here  having  a fdetid,  hot,  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  hurtful  to  the  hair ; while  that  from  Paris  is 
Cool,  fweet,  wholefortie  and  fragrant. 


To  make  Yellow  Po\Vder. 

Have  white  powder  as  above,  and  ochre  fix 
drachms,  pulverife  it,  and  mix  it  with  your  other 
powder,  and  put  in  it  fome  elfcnce  of  lemon. 
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Rose  Powder. 

Take  a pound  of  white  powder  as  above,  and 
fix  drachms  of  carmine  reduced  to  povder,  mix 
them  together,  and  put  in  fome  effence  of  rofe. 


Pink  Powder. 

Take  a pound  of  powder,  with  fix  drachms  oi 
pulverifed  Pruffian  blue,  mix  them  and  put  in 
fome  effence  of  pink. 

You  may  make  every  fcented  powder,  by  put- 
ting in  it  the  effence  that  anfwers  the  fmcll  you  wifh 
the  powder  to  have. 


T ABLE  \ I X F.  G A R • 

Take  four  pints  of  the  fineft  vinegar,  four  ounces 
of  tarragon,  the  fame  quantity  of  pimperncll,  balm, 
white  onion,  efchalot,  dill,  pinejour,  parfley,  thyme, 
laurel,  lage,  and  rofemary;  pick  them  well,  and 
cut  them  to  pieces  ; then  put  them  all  in  the  vine- 
gar, and  let  them  infufe  in  the  balneum  maria, 
and  put  in  the  quantity  of  a nutmeg  of  powder, 
four  drachms  of  cloves,  one  drachm  of  Glauber 
falts,  and  four  drachms  of  ginger ; after  that  make 
an  infufion  of  a glafs  of  brandy  and  one  diachm 
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of  a!lum  ; let  it  infufe  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  time  the  vinegar  will  fettle;  then  throw 
the  glafs  of  brandy  in  the  vinegar,  and  pafs  all 
through  a piece  of  cloth ; after  that  let  it  fettle  again 
twenty-four  hours,  then  filtrate  it  and  put  it  into 
bottles. 


Cooling  Vinegar. 

Take  five  pints  of  vinegar  as  above,  four  ounces 
of  wild  favory,  forrel,  crefTes,  chervil,  purflane ; 
one  ounce  of  rofemary,  laurel,  thyme,  and  balm ; 
pick  them  all  very  clean,  and  put  them  in  your  vi- 
negar, and  let  them  infufe  in  the  balneum  mariae 
till  it  begins  to  boil ; after  that  you  put  in  one 
drachm  of  pepper,  and  let  it  fettle  during  twenty- 
four  hours ; then  put  in  a glgfs  or  two  of  brandy, 
two  ounces  of  bergamot,  and  one  drachm  of  Ep- 
fom  fait,  and  put  them  in  the  vinegar;  pafs  it 
through  a cloth,  and  then  let  it  fettle  again ; then 
filtrate  it  and  put  it  into  bottles.  Samples  to  be 
viewed,  and  tailed  as  above. 


To  make  Almond  Paste. 

Take  a pound  of  bitter  almonds,  blanch  them, 
and  let  them  dry  well;  when  they  are  well  dried, 
beat  them  and  let  them  pafs  through  a fieve  ; then 
you  put  in  one  ounce  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  the 

T t 2 yolks 
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yolks  of  fix  eggs  of  a Turkey  hen,  and  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  of  an  ordinary  hen.  The  eggs  mull 
be  done  very  hard,  and  put  in  one  ounce  of  the 
belt  ordinary  oil,  one  ounce  of  fpirits  of  wine,  mix 
all  well  and  make  a pafte  of  it.  Take  the  teat  of 
a calf,  melt  it  in  the  balneum  marise,  and  put  in  it 
one  drachm  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  a {hilling  worth 
of  eflenee  of  bergamot,  and  mix  all  with  the  pafte. 
Put  it  then  between  two  little  cut  pieces  of  wood, 
which  you  mull  rub  with  one  ounce  of  oil  of  al- 
monds ; ftir  it  four  times  during  the  day,  and  then 
put  it  into  pots. 


Lip  Salve,  or  Pomatum  for  the  Lips. 

r * 

Take  half  a pound  of  caul  of  mutton  cut  into 
pieces,  and  melt  it  in  a little  faucepan,  and  pafs 
it  through  a piece  of  cloth,  and  put  in  another  pan 
four  ounces  of  wax,  and  when  melted  mix  it  with 
the  mutton  greafe  ; then  put  in  it  balm  of  oil 
mixed  together,  and  melt  it  again  in  the  balneum 
mariae;  when  it  is  almoft  cold,  put  in  it  four  drachms 
of  carmine,  and  ftir  it  till  the  pomatum  be  of  a 
rofe  colour  ; then  grind  it  well  upon  marble,  and 
melt  it  again  in  the  balneum  maria; ; when  it  is 
melted  and  cold,  put  fome  eflenee  of  rofe  in,  and 
the  pomatum  or  falve  is  done. 


Way 
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Way  of  making  good  Savonets,  or  Wash- 

Balls. 

Take  five  pounds  of  loap,  cut  to  pieces  and 
beaten  in  a mortar,  and  take  off  all  the  little  pieces 
that  are  not  bruifed;  then  put  the  foap  again  into 
the  mortar.,,  together  with  tsvo  pounds  offtarch,  one 
ounce  of  elfence  of  lemon,  and  about  half  a pint 
of  macronet  water,  prepared  as  it  will  be  faid  by 
and  by  ; then  mix  all  together,  and  knead  it  till  the 
palte  is  done,  and  then  make  your  favonets. 


To  make  Savonets  of  Bologna. 

Take  a pound  of  Genoa  foap,  cut  it  in  pieces, 
with  four  ounces  of  thyme;  bray  them  all,  with 
two  glaffes  of  brandy,  and  let  it  foke  forty-eight 
hours ; then  fpread  all  upon  a fheet  of  paper,  and 
let  it  dry.  When  it  is  dry,  put  it  in  a mortar,  and 
bray  it  with  half  an  ounce  of  Marefchalle  powder, 
half  an  ounce  of  fcrutal  citron,  half  an  ounce  of 
iris  of  Florence,  and  half  an  ounce  of  calamus;  all 
thefe  things  in  powder,  and  four  ounces  of  gum 
tragacanth,  knead  thetn  all  together  with  the  white 
of  an  egg.  Obferve,  you  muft  dip  your  gum  in 
rofe  water,  and  let  it  melt  in,  then  make  your  fa- 
vonets. 


Other 
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Other  Savon ets. 

Take  iris  a pound,  four  ounces  of  borax,  as  much 
of  fcrutal  citron,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  one 
drachm  of  cinnamon,  a little  lemon  peel,  one  ounce 
of  machelap,  and  a nutmeg;  reduce  all  to  powder  ; 
then  take  two  pounds  of  white  foap,  grate  it,  and 
put  in  it  three  pints  of  brandy  ; pour  in  it  a little 
w'aterof  orange  bloom,  thefe  put  in  fine  powder, 
mix  all  together,  and  make  a pafle  of  it : put  a 
little  gum  tragacanth  melted  down  in  fcented  water, 
and  the  whites  of  fix  eggs,  and  then  make  up  your 
favoncts. 


Method  of  making  Macron  et  Water, 

Bray  five  ounces  of  macronet  in  a mortar,  and 
put  in  it  a pint  of  water,  and  let  it  foke  during  a day  ; 
then  llrain  this  water  through  a piece  of  linen  cloth, 
and  put  in  twTo  ounces  of  Spanifh  white,  and  a 
fmall  handful  of  fait. 

I flatter  my  felf  by  thefe  fmall  fpecimens  taken  from 
the  French  receipts,  outof  at  lead  forty  more,  I (hall 
have  full  credit  for  a thorough  knowledge  in  the 
refined  articles  of  perfumery,  having  fpared  neither 
expence  nor  genius  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
A very  few  others  I will  yet  prefume  to  defcant  on, 

fuch 
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fuch  as  a few  of  the  waters,  perfumes,  cfTences, 
oils,  Sec.  Sec. 

Perfume  is  an  agreeable  artificial  odour,  flriking 
the  fenfe  or  organ  of  fmelling.  The  generality 
are  made  or  compofed  of  mufk,  ambergris,  civet, 
rofe  and  cedar  woods;  orange  flowers,  jafmine, 
jonquils,  tuberous  and  other  odoriferous  flowers  ; 
alfo  ftorax,  frankincenfe,  benzoin,  cloves,  mace, 
and  other  drugs  commonly  called  ftomachics.  Some 
perfumes  are  alfb  compofed  of  aromatic  herbs  or 
leaves,  as  lavender,  marjoram,  fage,  thyme, 
hyffop,  Sec.  Sec. 


OILS. 

Oil  of  fweet  almonds,  cold  drawn  or  without 
fire,  is  prepared  various  ways ; fome  peel  the  al- 
monds before  they  pound  them,  others  pound  them 
without  peeling  ; fome  put  them  in  luke  warm  wa- 
ter, others  in  the  balnea  mariae;  fome  only  bruife 
them,  others  beat  them  into  apafte;  in  effefct,  there 
are  as  many  different  ways  of  preparing  this  oil, 
as  there  are  perfons  who  make  it.  Bornet  gives 
a much  eafier  and  lefs  expenfive  receipt  than  any 
other,  and  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
follow. 


V 
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Bornet’s  Method  of  procuring  Oil  of  Sweet  AU 
monds  by  exprchion,  without  Fire. 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  fweet  almonds,  new 
and  dry  ; after  pounding  them  in  a mortar,  pafs 
them  through  a coarfe  fieve  ; lay  them  in  a hair « 
cloth,  and  put  them  under  the  prefs  between  two 
plates  of  copper,  heel,  or  the  like;  prefs  them 
gently,  and  when  all  the  unctuous  or  fluid  part 
is  exprefled,  you  will  have  a fweet  oil  without  any 
fediment,  which  is  fcarcely  obtained  in  any  other 
manner. 

Palm  oil,  or  oil  of  Senegal,  is  a thick  unCtuous 
liquor  of  a yellow  colour,  and  a violet  fmell  ; fo 
called,  becaufe  drawn  by  ebullitionor  byexprehion, 
from  the  fruit  of  a kind  of  palm-tree  growing  in 
feveral  parts  ol  Africa,  elpecially  in  Senegal, 
The  Africans- ufe  this  oil  as  we  do  butter,  and  burn 
it  when  old.  In  Europe  it  is  efteemed  a fovereign 
remedy  in  cold  humours,  and  is  even  faid  to  give 
relief  in  the  gout.  It  is  fometimes  counterfeited 
with  wax,  oil  of  olives,  iris,  and  turmeric  , but  the 
trick  is  found  out,  either  by  air  or  fire;  the  air 
alters  the  colour  of  the  genuine,  while  the  coun- 
terfeit remains  as  before;  on  the  contrary,  hie 
changes  the  counterfeit  and  not  the  genuine. 


Oil 
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Oil  among  the  clivniifts,  is  the  fccond  among  the 
elements,  or  hypoftatical  principles,  otherwife 
called  fulphur.  All  natural  bodies  yield  oil, 
either  by  diltillation,  putrefaflion,  or  liquation, 
called  per  deliquiurtt  ; and  hence,  the  chymifts  will 
have  it  a neceffary  ingredient  in  the  compofition 
of  all  bodies;  they  make  it  the  principal  of  odours, 
and  to  the  diverlities  thereof  aferibe  all  the  dif- 
ference of  bodies  in  refpefl  to  fmells.  All  plants, 
unlefs  diddled  with  water,  yield  a feetid  oil  at  the 
end  of  diftillation,  blit  aromatic  ones  ; befide  this, 
yields  another  oil,  which  rifes  after  the  phlegm, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  diftillation  ; this  they 
call  eflential  oil,  becaufe  it  retains  the  natural 
fmell  of  the  plant ; whereas  the  fecond  oil,  even 
that  of  aromatics, ftinks intolerably.  Mr.  Humberly, 
from  an  obfervation  that  plants  which  yield  the 
moll  acid  yield  likewife  the  moll  oil,  imagined 
that  the  acid  might  aflift  the  oil  to  difengage  itfelf 
from  the  body,  and  to  mix  in  diftillation,  which 
he  found  to  anfwer  the  experiment ; mineral  acids 
proved  to  have  more  force  on  the  oil  of  plants, 
and  put  them  in  a condition  of  rifing  in  diftilla- 
tion, and  in  greater  quantity,  by  the  aflion  of  fire, 
than  vegetable  ones.  Accordingly,  where  the 
perfumers  find  a deal  of  difficulty  in  rifing  effen- 
tial  oil  of  rofes,  and  fcarce  get  an  ounce  out  of  an 
hundred  pounds  of  flowers,  Mr.  Humberly,  on 
this  principle,  got  at  lead  one  third  more  ; to  wit, 
by  laying  the  rofes  fifteen  days  under  water,  im- 
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prcgnated  with  fpirits  of  vitriol  before  diftilla- 
tion. 

* * 

The  chymifts  doclrine  of  principles..  Mr.  Boyle 
fiiews  to  be  very  different  in  the  article  of  oils ; for 
the  charafleriftic  of  fulphur,  or  that  which  deno- 
minates a thing,  fuch  is  inflammability ; now  there 
are  at  lead  three  flibflances  manifeftly  different  in 
confidence,  texture,  or  both,  which,  according  to 
ti  e notion,  oughtto  be  refined  tofulphurs;  forfome- 
times  the  inflammable  fubftance  obtained  from  a 
mixed  body,  by  means  of  fire,  appears  in  form  of 
an  oil  that  will  not  mix  with  water;  fometimes  in 
form  of  an  inflammable  fpirit  which  will  readily 
unite  with  that  liquor  ; and  fometimes  alfo  in  form 
of  a confident  body,  almoft  like  common  fulphur. 

Dr.  Slare,  in  his  philophical  tranfaftions,  gives 
hs  a fcheine,  or  analyfis,  of  oils;  he  diftinguifhes 
oils  into  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral;  the 
vegetable  he  divides  into  effential,  and  not  effen- 
tial : the  effential.  again,  are  either  perfeft  {filia- 
tions, made  by  the  analyfis  of  the  chymifts  fire, 
where'the  oleaginous  particles  are  truly  feparated 
from  all  other  ; as  thofe  from  the  feeds  of  common 
fennel  and  dill,  or  light  and  ethereal,  ufually  drawn 
from  the  tops  of  the  plants,  and  fpecificallv  lighter 
than  water  ; fome  of  them  than  fpirits  of  wine,  as 
thofe  from  thyme,  wormwood,  hyffop,  lavender, 
rolemary  pennyroyal,  rue,  fage,  farm,  &c.  or 

_ ponderous, 
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ponderous,  which  commonly  fink  in  water.  Thole 
not  eflential  arc  imperfect,  made  by  depreftion, 
being  decompounded  of  feveral  parts  of  the  plants, 
as  of  almonds,  olives,  walnuts,  lime,  rape,  &c. 
The  animal  oils  are  either  thofe  of  the  folid  parts, 
as  hartfhorn,  human  fcull,  hoofs,  &c.  or  thofe  of 
the  fluids  arc  of  the  human  blood.  Lallly,  the 
mineral  oils  are  thofe  of  amber,,  petroleum,  Bar- 
badoes  tar,  to  which  fome  add  bees-wax.  Of  thefe 
oils  there  are  twelve,  that,  by  a mixture  of  com- 
pound fpirits  of  nitre,  make  an  ebullition  and  ex- 
plofion,  with  flame ; eighteen  that  make  an  ebul- 
lition and  explofion  without  flame,  and  four  that 
produce  neither.  * 

Effcnce  in  medicine  and  chymiftry,  denotes  the 
pureft,  molt  fubtile,  and  balfamic  part  of  a body 
extrafled  from  the  reft  by  means  of  fire.  Of  thefe 
there  a great  variety  drawn  from  flowers,  fruit,  and 
the  like,  ufed,  on  account  of  their  agreeable  fmells 
and  taftes,  by  the  apothecaries,  perfumers,  &c. 
The  principal  are,  eftences  of  rofemary,  tur- 
pentine, annife,  cloves,  cinnamon  and  citron. 
The  eftences  commonly  fold  by  the  perfumers  are 
the  oils  of  behn  and  bitter  almonds ; to  which  they 
give  the  fmell  of  certain  flowers  or  fpices,  as  violets, 
jafinine,  cinnamon,  See.  The  eftences  to  be  drank 
or  mixed  with  liquors,  are  of  a more  elaborate 
compofition ; the  molt  ufual  and  beft  are  prepared 
of  fpirits  of  wine,  cloves,  cinnamon,  mace,  long 
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pepper,  and  coriander.  The  whole  being  put  up 
in  a very  clofe  vefTel,  is  expofed  to  the  fun  for  fix 
weeks  or  two  months,  during  the  day-time,  and  at 
night  fet  on  the  fire  ; ,in  winter  they  ufe  the  fire 
alone.  This  effence  being  exceedingly  ftrong, 
if  is  frequently  ufed  only  to  give  a Itrcnglh  to  weak 
liquors.  After  the  fame  manner  may  the  effence 
of  amber,  mufk,  &c.  be  drawn.  The  effence  of 
odoriferous  flowers  to  give  a fine  fmcll  to  liquors, 
are  drawn  by  difpofing  firata  or  layers  of  flowers 
and  of  fugar  alternately,  in  a proper  vefTel,  and 
leaving  them  to  infufe  in  a cellar  twenty-four 
hours,  and  after  that  as  long  by  the  fun  ; and  laflly, 
draining  the  whole  through  afieve,  without  fqueez- 

ins  the  flowers. 

o 

Simple  waters  are  thofe  procured  from  one  ve- 
getable body.  A fimple  water  is  not  fuppofed  to 
be  the  mere  water  or  phlegm  of  the  body  it  is 
drawn  from,  as  is  evident  from  the  taffc  and  fmcll 
thereof.  The  intention  of  making  fuch  water  is, 
to  draw  out  the  virtues  of  the  herb,  feed,  flower, 
root,  or  the  like,  fo  as  it  may  be  more  conveniently 
given  in  that  form  than  in  any  other;  but  the 
phlegm  or  watery  part  of  any  medical  fimple,  is 
no  bettet  than  common  water  undiflilled ; fo  that  all 
thofe  ingredients  which  in  diflillation  raife  nothing 
but  phlegm,  or  may  be  difeovered  from  the  feent 
or  tafte  of  what  comes  over,  arc  not  fit  for  the  flill  : 
pp  this  principle  a great  part  of  the  waters  retained 
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in  the  difpenfatories  will  be  good  for  nothing,  at 
lead  not  worth  diltillation.  The  means  whereby 
the  reparation  is  effected,  are  either  evaporation, 
infufion,  decodion,  or  diltillation  ; the  firft  is  per- 
formed by  expofing  the  vegetable  in  a cold  Hill  to 
a gentle  heat,  like  that  of  fummer  fun,  and  catch- 
ing the  effluvia  that  exhales  from  it.  The  effcfl 
of  this  operation  is  a water  or  fluid  matter  which 
is  the  molt  valuable,  fragrant,  and  aromatic 
part  of  the  plant,  and  that  wherein  its  fpecific  vir- 
tue refides;  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  aromatic  or  odo- 
riferous waters  of  vegetables  are  procured.  The 
fecond  means,  to  wit,  infufion,  is  performed  by 
putting  the  vegetable  in  hot  rain  water,  below  the 
degree  of  boiling,  keeping  it  to  this  degree  by  an 
equal  heat  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour,  and  then 
draining  or  pouring  off.  The  only  waters  procured 
this  wav  in  much  ufe  in  modern  pradice,  are  thofe 
of  .frogfpawn  and  oak  buds.  The  third  means, 
to  wit,  decodion,  only  differs  from  the  fecond  in 
this,  that  the  water  is  kept  to  a degree  of  boiling. 
The  fourth  means,  to  wit,  diflillation,  is  performed 
by  infufing  the  fubjed  in  an  alembic,  with  a gentle 
warmth,  for  fome  time,  and  then  increafing  the  heat 
fo  as  to  make  it  boil ; and  laflly,  catching  and  con- 
denfing  the  fleam  or  vapour  arifing  therefrom. 
This  procefs  furnifhes  what  we  call  the  diflilled 
water,  of  fo  much  ufe  in  medicine,  &c.  &c. 


The 
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The  vegetable  fubje&s  bell  fuited  for  diflillation, 
Sec.  are  the  fapid  and  odorous,  or  thofe  of  the  aro- 
matic tribe,  as  angelica,  annifeed,  balm,  carraway, 
coriander, cummin, dittany, fennel, hyffop,  lavender, 
marjoram, mint, rofes,rofemary,faffoh,fage,  feurvy- 
grafs,  thyme,  cinnamon,  citron,  juniper,  lime,  myr- 
tle, orange,  peach,  &c.  &c.  The  medical  virtues 
of  waters  prepared  after  this  manner,  are  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  the  refpective  plants,  Sec.  they  are 
drawn  from.  Thus  the  diflilled  water  of  mint  is  fto- 
machic,  that  of  wormwood  is  vermifuge,  &c. 
The  materia  medica,  it  may  be  obferved,  affords 
no  remedies  this  way,  but  for  the  intention  either  of 
cordials,  diuretics,  or  diaphoretics.-  Were  it  prac- 
ticable to  raife  a balfamic,  cathartic,  or  opiate  in 
this  way,  yet  would  thofe  properties  be  much  more 
conveniently  brought  forth  by  other  proceffes;  fo 
that  nothing  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a diflilled  water, 
but  fuch  fubtile  and  light  parts  of  a medical  fimple, 
as  may  fall  in  with  the  fore-mentioned  intentions ; 
indeed,  very  little  comes  over  under  that,  divifion, 
weighty  enough  even  to  affeft  the  urinary  fee  re  - 
tions.  The  fimple  waters  of  greatefl  virtue  arc 
the  following,  to  wit,  dill  water,  baum  water,  an- 
gelica water,  mint  water,  rofemary  water,  orange 
flower  water,  black  cherry  water,  parfley  water, 
chamomile,  penny-royal  water,  fennel  Mater, 
damafk-rofe  water,  hyffop  Mrater,  rofe  water, 
juniper  water,  elder  water,  lovage  water,  car- 
minative water,  Sec.  Sec.  It  may  be  next  pro- 
per 
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per  to  note,  that  whatever  properties  any  fimple 
has  from  the  grofftiefs  or  folidity  of  its  parts,  which 
makes  it  as  an  emetic,  cathartic,  or  aftringent,  the 
refidue  left  after  diflillation  will  remain  in  full 
pofleflion  thereof : thus  the  purging  fyrup  of  rofes, 
is  as  well  made  after  the  damafk-rofe  water  is 
drawn  off,  as  if  the  flowers  were  put  into  infufion, 
becaufe  nothing  of  a cathartic  quality  rifes  with 
the  water.  Sometimes  the  fubjefl  is  fermented 
by  the  addition  of  yeafl,  honey,  <*>r  the  like,  to  the 
hot  water  before  the  diflillation  begins  ; in  which 
cafe,  if  the  ferment  added  was  infufheient  to  effeCt 
a thorough  fermentation,  the  liquid  afterwards  ex- 
haled and  drawn  off  would  be  thin  and  inflam- 
mable, which  makes  what  we  call  a fpirit,  other- 
wife  thick,  white,  and  fapid,  See.  and  called  a wa- 
ter. The  water  procured  in  this  manner,  contains 
the  oil  of  the  plant  in  great  perfection,  which  makes 
them  of  confiderable  ufe  in  medicine,  further  than 
thofe  raifed  without  fermentation;  befide  that, 
they  keep  better  and  longer,  the  fpirit  in.  them 
preventing  their  corrupting  and  growing  mothery. 
Compound  waters  are  thole  wherein  feveral  in- 
gredients are  ufed,  are  very  numerous,  and  make 
a large  article  in  commerce;  fome  prepared  by  the 
apothecaries  according  to  the  difpenfatory  pre- 
feripts  of  medicinal  ufes,  others  by  the  diftillers, 
to  be  drank  by  way  of  dram,  Sec,  and  others  pre- 
pared by  perfumers. 


Alex- 
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Alexipharmic  or  alexiteral  waters,  are  fuch  as 
refill  poifon  and  plague  ; as  angelica,  fcorzonera, 
citron,  orange,  fcordium,  rue,  &c.  alfo  treacle 
water,  plague  water,  poppy  water,  milk  water, 
and  allum  water,  a vulnerary  water,  fo  called 
from  allum  being  the  principal  ingredient.  An- 
gelica water  is  ulually  prepared  of  brandy,  angeli- 
ca roots  and  feeds,  cardamum,  baum,  fennel  feeds, 
&c.  the  whole  beat  together  m a mortar,  and  in- 
lufed  for  a night  in  French  brandy,  and  then  di- 
fiilled;  it  is  reputed  a good  carminative  and  cor- 
dial, as  alfo  a cephalic,  &c. 

Ann i seed  Water.  ’ 

i 

To  eight  parts  of  cfl'ence  of  annifeed  diflilled, 
put  three  parts  ol  brandy,  with  one  of  water, 
boiled.  Mix  the  whole  together,  and,  if  you  re- 
quire it  fweet,  add  half  a pint  of  clarified  fugar, 
(but  many  prepare  it  without)  and  ftrain  the 
whole. 


Apricot  Water. 

Put  fix  or  eight  apricots  fliced,  boil  the  whole 
to  extract  the  talte,  and  when  cold  add  four  or  five 
ounces  of  fugar,  when  that  is  diffolved  ftrain  it. 

Carduus  water  is  made  from  cardus  bcnedi£tus, 
pounded  in  a mortar,  and  put  in  an  alembic ; then 


a 
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a fufficient  quantity  of  the  juice  of  the  fame  plant, 
drawn  by  expreflion,  is  poured  into  the  alembic, 
that  the  herbs  fwimming  in  the  juice,  may  be  in  no 
danger  of  flicking  to  the  bottom  of  the  cucurbit 
in  diftillation ; laltly,  fitting  on  a capital,  and  lut- 
ing the  joints,  difiil  half  as  much  juice  as  you  put 
in.  This  water  is  fudorific,  and  good  againft  the 
plague,  malignant  fevers,  &c.  Water  of  fepara- 
tion  or  depart,  is  only  aqua  fortis.  It  is  thus  called, 
becaufe  it  feparates  gold  from  filver.  It  is  alio 
called  cauflic  water,  and  is  prepared  of  a mixture 
of  fpirits  of  nitre  and  v itriol,  drawn  by  force  of 
fire;  to  which,  are  fometimes  added  allum,  & c. 
It  diffolv  es  all  metals,  gold  only  excepted.  The 
invention  of  aqua  fortis  is  ufually  reputed  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  though  fome  hold  it  to  have 
been  known  in  the  time  of  Mofes. 

Cherry  Water. 

In  a quart  of  water  crufh  half  a pound  of 
cherries,  with  four  or  five  ounces  of  fugar ; (train 
the  whole  through  a cloth,  till  it  is  very  clear. 

Cinnamon  Water. 

Boil  half  an  ounce  of  broken  cinnamon  in  a 
quart  of  water  ; and  when  taken  off  the  fire,  add 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar;  then  let  it  cool, 
and  (train  it : or  take  a pound  of  cinnamon,  three 
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pints  of  rofe  water,  and  as  much  white  wine, 
Brnife  the  cinnamon,  infufe  it  fourteen  days,  then 
didil  it.  The  firft  water  that  it  raifes,  is  the  bed; 
than  the  fecond  and  third. 

Clary  Water 

Is  compofed  of  brandy,  fugar,  and  cinnamon, 
with  a little  ambergris,  diffolved  in  it.  It  helps 
diceftion,  and  is  a cordial.  This  water  is  rendered 
either  purgative  or  emetic,  by  adding  refino  of 
jalap  and  fcamony,  or  crocus  metallorum.  Some 
make  clary  water,  of  brandy,  cherry-juice,  ftraw- 
bcrrics,  goofeberries,  fugar,  cloves,  white  pepper, 
and  coriander  feeds,  infufed,  lugared,  and 
drained. 


Fennel  Water. 

Infufe  a handful  of  fennel  in  a pint  of  cold 
water  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a half;  add 
three  or  four  ounces  of  lhgar;  drain  it  and 
drink  it. 


Gentian  Water. 

Take  four  pounds  of  gentian  roots,  either  green 
or  dried  : mince  them  fmall ; infufe  them  in  white 
wine,  or  only  fprinkle  them  therewith;  then  dillil 

them  with  a little  centuary  : it  is  frequently  ufed  as  a 

domachic, 
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Oomachic,  and  is  alfo  commended  for  a detergent, 
ferving  in  dropfies,  jaundice,  obftru&ions  of  the 
vifecra,  &c.  Gum  water  is  made  by  letting 
gum  arabic  be  inclofed  in  a linen  cloth,  and  in- 
fufed  in  common  water.  The  ladies  alio  make 
water  to  gum  their  hair  with,  of  quince  kernels 
iteeped  in  water.  Honey  water  is  prepared  where 
much  honey  is  made,  by  walhing  out  the  combs 
and  veifels  in  which  they  have  been  in  common 
water.  This  gives  it  a honey  tafte,  and  it  after- 
wards becomes  very  clear,  and  the  people  ufe  it  as 
their  common  drink. 

Horfe  raddifh  water,  aqua  faphani,  is'  prepared 
of  the  juices  of  feurvy-grafs,  broke  lime-water 
creffes,  white  wine,  lemon  juice,  bryony  root,  horfe 
raddifh,  nutmeg  bark,  and  winters  diltilled  ; it  is 
a good  diuretic,  cleanfing  and  removing  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vifeera,  promoting  perfpiration,  &c. 

Hungary  and  lavender  waters  are  diltilled  in  the 
balneum  mariae,  the  fil'd  from  rofemary  leaves,  and 
fpirit  of  wine  well  rectified,  the  latter  from  the 
plant  alone.  The  former,  Hungary  water,  had  its 
name  from  wonderful  effects  it  is  faid  to  have  had 
on  a Oueen  of  Hungary,  at  the  age  of  72  years: 
it  is  good  againfl  faintings,  palfies,  lethargies,  apo- 
plexies, and  hyfterical  diforders. 


X x 2 
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It.  is  but  rfiafonable  to  remark,  that  Hungary 
w ater  cannot  be  made  with  any  degree  of  perfec- 
non  in  Great -Britain,  at  leaft,  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  foreign;  as  we  want  the  leaves  as  well  as  the 
Ipirit  in  that  purity,  neceffary  to  make  an  excel- 
lent water : while  it  is  not  lefs  a fa£t,  that  fo- 
reigners arc  equally  deficient  in  their  preparation 
of  lavender  water ; for  the  Englilh  have  brought 
this  aqueous  preparation  to  the  higheft  Itandard. 
Englilh  lavender  water  is  as  much  efteemed 
abroad,  as  Hungary  water  is  here : as  the  diftil- 
I at  ion  of  this  drug  is  become  fo  very  general,  the 
fale  of  the  water  is  fo  extenfive,  and  the  name  fo 
popular.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  examine, 
any  life,  and  explain  its  manner  of  growing ; its  vir- 
tues and  cffe6ls ; and  the  manner  of  procuring  and 
working  up,  as  well  as  its  nature,  and  which  are 
the  bell  for  diftillation. 

Lavender,  Lavendula. 

In  botany,  a genus  of  Oidynamia  Gymnofper- 
mia  clafs.  Its  characters  are  thefe : the  flowers’ 
which  are  oval,  permanent,  empalement  of  one 
leaf,  is  of  the  lefs  kind  with  one  petal,  having  a 
cylindrical  tube  fpreading  above  the  upper  lip, 
bifid  and  open,  the  under  lip  cut  into  three  equa{ 
fegments ; it  has  four  fliort  fhamina,  two  of 

which  are  Ihorter  than  the  other;  it  has  a germen 

divided 
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divided  into  four  parts,  which  turn  to  four  oval 
feeds  fitting  in  the  empalemcnt. 

We  have  three  or  four  fpecies  of  this  plant  in 
our  gardens,  all  which  are  propagated  by  plant- 
ing their  cuttings  or  flips  in  March,  in  a place 
where  they  may  be  fhady. 

They  muft  be  watered  till  they  have  taken  root, 
which  will  be  in  about  two  months,  after  which 
they  may  be  planted  where  they  are  to  re- 
main. They  thrive  bell  in  an  open  fituation  and 
gravelly  foil.  They  grow  fader  in  marfhy  ground. 
They  arc  therein  very  fubjeft  to  be  dedroved  in 
hard  winters,  and  their  flowers  are  never  fo  well 
fcented. 

The  flowers  and  fummits  of  the  narrow-leaved 
lavender,  are  in  a very  eminent  degree  cephalic 
and  nervine.  They  are  often  employed  as  a per- 
fume ; and  medicinally,  as  mild  Aimulants  and 
corrob rants,  in  pal  lies,  vertigoes,  lethargies,  and 
tumours  of  the  limbs,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally. The  flowers  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the 
form  of  a conferve,  to  which  they  arc  reduced  by 
beating  them  while  frefh  with  thrice  their  own 
weight  of  double-refined  fugar.  Water  extra&s, 
by  infufion,  nearly  all  the  virtues  both  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers.  In  diflillation.with  water,  the 
leaves  yield  a finall  portion  of  eflential  oil ; but  the 

flowers 
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flowers  in  the  moll  perfeCl  hate,  about  one  ounce 
from  fixty.  This  oil  is  of  a bright  yellowifh  colour, 
and  of  a very  pungent  taftc,  and  poffeffes,  if  care- 
fully diflilled,  the  fragrance  of  the  lavender  in 
perfection.  It  L given  internally,  from  one  drop 
to  five  ; and  employed  in  external  applications  for 
{Emulating  paralytic  limbs,  and  for  deftroying  cu- 
teneous  infeCts.  Rectified  fpirits  extraCts  the  virtue 
of  lavender  more  completely  than  water.  The 
limple  fpirit  of  lavender  is  prepared,  by  pouring  a 
gallon  of  proof  fpirit  in  a pound  and  an  half  of  the 
frefh  gathered  flowers,  and  drawing  off  five  pints 
by  the  heat  of  the  water  bath  : it  is  richly  impreg- 
nated with  the'fragrance  of  the  flowers.  Moie 
compounded  fpirits,  in  which  other  aromatics  are 
joined  to  the  lavender,  have  been  diitinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  Englifh  or  palfy  drops.  The  col- 
lege of  London  dircCis  three  pints  of  the  Ample 
fpirit  of  lavender,  and  a pint  of  the  fpirit  of  rofe- 
rnary,  to  be  digefted  in  half  an  ounce  of  cinna- 
mon, half  an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  and  three  drachms 
of  red  blunders,  as  a colouring  ingredient.  The 
college  of  Edinburgh  orders  a gallon  and  a half  of 
rectified  fpirits  of  wine,  to  be  drawn  over  from 
three  pounds  of  frefh  lavender  flowers,  one  pound 
of  rofemary,  and  three  ounces  or  lemon  peel. 
And  afterwards,  three  ounces  of  cinnamon,  one 
of  cloves,  one  of  cubebs,  and  two  of  the  faunders, 
to  be  macerated  for  three  days  in  the  diflilled  fpi- 
rit; then  proportions  are  taken  internally  in  fugai  ,01 

any 
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any  other  covenient  vehicle,  from  ten  to  one  hun- 
dred drops ; and  ufed  alternately,  in  embrocations, 
&c.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med. 

The  broad-leaved  lavender  to  which  foreign 
writers  have  given  the  name  of  fpike,  appropriated 
by  fome  of  ours  to  the  firft,  is  ftronger  both  in 
fmell  and  tafte  than  the  other,  and  yields  in  diftil- 
lation,  almofl  thrice  as  much  elfential  oil ; but 
the  flavour  of  the  oil,  and  the  plant  itfelf,  is  much 
lefs  grateful.  The  oil  is  likewife  of  a much  darker 
colour,  inclining  to  green. 

Though  to  a curious,  generous,  fcientific  mind, 
fuch  beautiful  digreflions  muft  be  a rich  repaft ; 
yet,  with  regret,  I mull  conclude  them,  as  the 
fcope  of  fuch  a work  cannot  contain  an  iota  of  all 
the  articles  I could  defcant  on  : what  has  been  al- 
ready faid,  I am  of  opinion,  will  convince  the 
world,  I am  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  prepa- 
ration of  the  kind.  As  however,  the  fatal  effeCts 
of  certain  waters  of  late  have  tended  to  hurt  the 
reputation  of  thofe  truly  medicinal  and  merito- 
rious, I will  conclude  this  detail,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  laurel,  and  waters  diflilled  therefrom. 

Laurel  Padus,  in  botany,  Linnaeus  has  joined 
this  genus  to  the  plum : its  characters  are  thefe  ; 
the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  bell -fliaped,  of  one 
leaf,  indented  in  five  parts  at  the  brim,  and  the 

flower 
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flower  has  five  large  round  ifh  petals  which  fpread 
open,  and  are  inferted  in  the  empalements ; it  has 
from  twenty  to  thirty  awl-fhaped  ftamina,  which 
are  inferted  in  the  empalement,  and  a roundifii 
germen  feparating  a (lender  flyle  ; the  germen  be- 
comes a roundifh  fruit,  inclofing  an  oval-pointed 
nut,  having  rough  furrows.  Miller  enumerates  fix 
fpecies,  one  of  which  is  called  in  America,  baf- 
tard  mahogany. 

The  tree  is  eafily  propagated  by  planting  cut- 
tings of  it  in  September,  in  a cool  (hady  border, 
where  they  will  very  foon  take  root ; and  the  year 
afterwards  are  to  be  removed  into  beds,  and  be 
placed  at  two  or  three  feet  diftance;  and  when 
they  have  flood  there  two  years,  they  will  be  fit  for 
tranfplanting  into  the  places  where  they  are  to 
(land.  The  bed  feafon  for  making  this  lad  re- 
moval, is  April.  This  is  the  bell  method  when 
they  are  defigned  for  dwarfs ; but  if  they  are  in- 
tended for  high  trees,  they  fliould  be  raifed  from 
berries,  as  they  have  always  grown  much  fader. 
The  berries  fiiould  be  fown  as  foon  as  they  are 
ripe,  covering  them  an  inch  thick  with  earth,  and 
the  young  plants  will  appear  the  fpring  following, 
when  they  (hould  be  cleared  of  weeds,  and  'wa- 
tered in  any  weather.  In  the  following  autumn 
thev  (hould  be  tranfplanted,  and  (et  at  a foot  dif- 
tance ; and  when  they  are  two  years  old,  may  be 
removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Laurel 
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Laurel  berries  are  held  to  be  carminitive,  emol- 
lient, and  refolvent.  They  are  given  internally 
in  fuppreffions  of  urine,  the  m'enfes,  the  cholic, 
in  pains  after  delivery,  and  all  nervous  com- 
plaints. They  are  ufed  internally  as  emollient 
calaplafms  and  fomentations.  The  diddled  water 
and  the  infufion  of  the  leaves  are  poifonous.  Both 
the  water  and  the  infuGons  having  been  objerved 
to  bring  on  convulGons,  pally,  and  death,  when 
taken  by  the  mouth  or  anus. 

This  was  difeovered  by  the  accident  of  two 
women  dying  fuddenly  at  Dublin,  after  drinking 
fome  of  the  common  diftilled  water. 

Several  experiments  were  then  made  upon  dogs , 
and  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr, 
Madan,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Dr.  Morti- 
mer, which  plainly  fhewed  the  poifonous  effefls 
of  laurel  water.  Sec  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  408,  420. 

The  laurel  being  an  evergreen,  and  abounding 
with  a warm  effential  oil,  it  was  at  fil'd  imagined, 
that  other  evergreens,  as  w$ll  as  fome  aromatics, 
might  partake  of  the  fame  poifonous  quality  : but 
by  Dr.  Madden’s  Experiments  made  on  the  leaves 
of  yew-tree,  &c.  &c.  and  on  box  leaves,  no  fuch 
quality  appeared.  Phil.  Traill.  No.  418, 
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The  expreffed  juice  of  laurel  leaves,  had  the  like 
poifonous  effe&s  with  the  diftilled  water  and  the 
decoftion.  Several  things  were  tried  as  antidotes  to 
this  poifon  as  bole,  vinegar  and  milk : the  two 
former  did  little  good,  but  the  dog  which  drank  the 
milk,  recovered  without  bad  fymptoms.  However, 
it  is  faid,  that  infufions  of  the  leaves  made  pro- 
perly very  weak,  are  commonly  ufed  in  Holland, 
in  diforders  of  the  lungs. 

Fluid  or  frozen  waters,  are  certain  agreeable 
and  wholefomc  waters,  as  orange  water,  or  the 
like,  artificially  froze  in  fummertime  articularly 
in  hot  countries  to  be  ufed  in  collations,  See.  as 
coolers.  The  way  of  making  them  is  this ; the  vef- 
fels,  containingthe  liquors  defigned  to  be  frozen 
are  firft  fet  in  a pail,  in  iuch  a manner  as  not  to 
touch  each  other,  then  covered  up,  and  the  void 
fpace  in  the  pail  filled  up  with  common  ice,  beaten 
and  mixed  with  fait ; every  half  hour  they  clear 
out  what  water  the  thawing  ice  fends  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pail,  by  means  of  a hole  at  the  bottom; 
and  at  the  fame  time  ftir  up  the  liquors  with  a 
fpoon,  that  they  may  freeze  into  fnow  ; for  were 
they  fhot  in  form  of  ice  or  icicles,  they  could 
have  no  tafle;  then  covering  the  vcffels  again, 
they  fill  up  the  pail  with  more  broken  ice  and  fait, 
fn  lieu  of  that  diffolvcd  and  evacuated  ; the  more 
expeditious  the  freezing  is,  the  more  fait  is  re- 
quired to  be  mixed  with  the  ice. 
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Imperial  water,  aqua  impcralis,  is  a water  diliilletl 
from  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  citron,  bark,  cloves,  ca- 
Iannis,  aromatics,  fantul,  and  divers  other  fimples 
infufed  in  white  wine  and  baum  water.  It  is  a 
pleafant  cordial,  and  good  againfl  difeafes  of  the 
brain,  liomach,  arid  womb.  Juniper  water  is  a 
compound  water,  made  of  brandy  and  juniper  ber- 
ries beaten  therein  and  diftilled.  Lime  water  is 
common  water,  wherein  quick  lime  has  beeii 
Hacked,  and  afterwards  filtered.  Milk  water,  aqua 
latlis,  is  prepared  of  mint,  wormwood,  carduus 
beneditlus,  goat’s  rue,  and  meadow  fweet,  bruifed 
and  infufed  in  milk,  and  drawn  off  by  infufion  : it 
is  held  alexipharmic  and  cephalic.  Aquamirabiiis, 
Or  the  wonderful  water,  is  prepared  of  cloves,  ga- 
langels,  cubebs,mace,  cardamums,  nutmeg,  ginger, 
and  fpirit  of  wine,  digelted  twenty-four  hours,  then 
diitilled;  it  is  a very  agreeable  cordial,  carmina- 
tive, &c.  Nephretic  waters,  are  fuch  as  ftrengthen 
the  reins,  and  help  them  to  difeharge  by  urine, 
any  impurities  therein  ; fuch  are  thofe  of  the 
honey fuckle,  peilitory,  radifh,  beans,  mallows, 
&c.  The  nephritic  water  of  Dr.  Ratcliff  '2,  popu- 
larly called  Dr.  Ratcliff's  water,  is  taken  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  College  Difpenfatory  ; it  is  pre- 
pared from  the  kernels  of  black-berries,  peaches, 
and  bitter  almonds,  beaten  in  a mortar,  into  a 
pafle,  with  Rhenifh  wine,  and  feeds  of  finallage, 
treacle,  mullard,  gromwell,  and  parfley,  beateh 
likewife,  and  added  thereto.  The  mixture  is  put 
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into  juniper  berries,  garlic,  onions,  leaks,  pimper- 
nel!, horfe-raddifh,  calamus  aromaticus.,  cinna- 
mon, wall-rue,  mace,  and  nutmegs : the  whole 
macerated  in  the  fpirit  of  black  cherries,  &c.  and 
then  diflilled  : it  is  one  of  the  bed  and  mod  power- 
ful detergers  and  cleanfers  known good  in 
dropfies,  jaundices,  afthmas,  pleurifres,  &c.  Eyewa- 
ter is  fuch  as  is  good  in  the  diforders  of  the  eyes; 
fuch  as  thofe  of  eye-bright,  fennel,  vervain,  plan- 
tain, celandine,  cyanus,  Sec.  Orange  flower  wa- 
ter is  made  of  lemon  water,  fugar,  and  orange 
flowers,  infufed  for  a draught,  two  hours  after  : in 
the  like  manner  one  may  make  divers  other  waters 
of  many  other  flowers,  as  violet,  jonquils,  jaf- 
mines,  tuberfes,  &c.  Plague  water,  aqua  cpide- 
micus,  is  prepared  from  the  roots  of  mafterwort, 
angelica,  pyony,  and  butterbur,  viper-grafs, 
Virginia  fnake-root,  rue,  rofemary,  baum,  car- 
d-uus  water,  germander,  marigold,  dragon,  goaif- 
rue  and  mint,  the  whole  infufed  in  fpirits  of  wine 
and  diddled.  It  is  of  frequent  ufe  as  an  alexi- 
pharmic,  it  revives  the  fpirits,  and  promotes  the  dia- 
phoreds ; it  is  the  bafis  of  mod  juleps  now'  pre- 
feribed,  especially  in  feveridi  cafes.-  Poppy  water 
is  prepared  from  the  dowers  of  wild  poppies  infufed 
in  white  wine  or  brandy,  and  drawn  off  in 
a cold  did..  It  is  a cordial  good  againd  the 
chodc,  and  by  fome  called  red  plague  water. 
Pyony  water  is  made  of  pyony  and  lime  flowers, 
and  Idly  of  the  valley,  derped  in  canary — anddif- 
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tilled.  To  the  water  thus  procured,  are  added  the 
root  of  male  pyony,  white  dittany,  birthwort, 
mifietoe,  rue,  caltor.  cubebs,  cinnamon,  and  be- 
tony.  It  is  a good  cordial-,  and  much  ufed  ir» 
nervous  cafes.  Rofe  water ; take  of  rofes 
three  parts,  and  of  fennel  and  rue,  each  a part ; 
chop  them  fmall,  and  well  together,  then  diftii 
them.  This  water  is  excellent  for  the  eyes,  &c. 
Scordium  water  is  prepared  from  the  juices  ol 
goatruc,  forrel,  fcordium,  citrons,  and  Venice 
treacle,  digefted  and  cliflilled ; it  is  an  alexiphar- 
niic.  Specific  waters  are  fuch  as  have  fome  pecu- 
liar virtue  appropiated  to  certain  difeafes.  Thus, 
purflain  water,  wherein  mercury  has  been  infufed, 
is  a fpeoific  againft  worms  in  children.  Splenetic 
waters  arc  thofe  proper  againft  difeafes  of  the 
fpleen;  fuch  are  thofe  of  the  tamarifk  cufcuta, 
harts-tongue,  hops,  *&c.  Stephon  water  is  made 
from  cinnamon,  ginger,  galangels,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
paradife  grains,  anifecds,  fweet  fennel,  carraway, 
thyme,  mint,  fage,  penny-royal,  pellitory,  rofe- 
mary,  red  rofes,  camomile,  bryony  and  lavender, 
fteeped  in  French  brandy,  or  fpirits  of  wine,  and 
diftillcd.  It  is  a good  cephalic  and  cordial,  and 
is  alfo  reputed  hyfterical.  Styptic  waters  is  a diffo- 
fution  of  rectified  vitriol,  or  the  colcothar,  remain- 
ing in  the  retort  after  the  fpirits  has  been  extrafted 
with  burnt  allum  and  fugar-candy,  with  thirty 
grains  of  each  of  thefe  drugs. — Some  mix  half  an 
ounce  of  urine  of  a young  man,  as  much  rofe 
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water,  and  two  ounces  of  plantain  water;  h is 
ra fed  to  flop  bleedings. 

Treacle  water  (aqua  thurfa  call's)  is  direfted  by 
the  College  Difpenfatory  to  be  made  of  green 
walnuts,  rice,  carduus,  marigolds,  baum,  butter- 
bur roots,  burdock,  angelica,  mafterwort,  water 
germander,  Venice  treacle,  mithridate,  darany,  vi- 
negar, and  lemon  juice  fleeped  and  diltilled.  It 
is  the  moft  ufed  of  any  in  the  (hops,  though  Dr. 
Quincy  decries  it  as  one  of  the  worft  concerted  of 
all.  It  is  good  for  ulcers  and  erofions  of  the 
mouth,  efpecially  if  a little  Armenian  bole  is  dif- 
folved  therein. 

I will  conclude  the  article  of  waters  and 
my  receipts,  with  giving  an  account  of  the 
wonderful  waters  which  chtfhge  the  nature  of 
bodies;  of  thofe  there  is  great  variety.  Near 
Armagh,  in  Ireland,  is  a lake  wherein  a flaff  being 
fixed  fome  months,  the  part  that  flicks  in  the  mud 
will  be  turned  into  iron;  and  that  part  encompaffed 
with  the  water  into  Hone,  the  reft  remaining  as 
before  : thus  Giraldus  and  Maginius,  but  Brutus 
denies  it.  In  the  northern  part  of  Ulfler  is  a 
fpring,  which  in  the  fpacc  of  feven  years  petrifies 
wood  or  converts  it  into  Hone.  The  like  is  found 
in  divers  parts,  as  in  Hungary,  Burgundy,  &c.  &c. 


Vitruvius  mentions  a lake  in  Cappadocia,  which 
converts  wood  into  Hone  in  one  day.  There  are 
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aifo  waters  fuppofed  to  tranfmute  or  turn  iron  into 
copper;  others  are  faid  to  change  the  colour  of 
the  hair.  Giraldus  mentions  a Ipring  in  Ireland, 
which  turns  the  hair  of  thofe  perfons  inftantly  grey 
who  wafh  therein. 

I might  here  mention  full  an  hundred  receipts 
more,  as  the  preparation  of  many  curious  articles 
in  the  chemical  and  perfumery  branches;  but, 
fearing  I have  tired  the  patience  of  my  readers 
with  thofe  already  given,  perhaps  from  a notion  of 
being  deemed  too  copious,  I will  reft  here,  and 
only  mention  that,  by  the  famples  produced, 
I fhall  have  credit  for  faying,  that  I have  got  very 
many  more  receipts  in  my  poffeffion,  all  of  which  I 
neither  want  the  refolution,  perfeverance,  affi- 
duity,  nor  abilities  to  offer  them  to  the  world  in 
the  utmoft  perfection,  being  conltantly  employed 
in  their  preparation.  I cannot  help  remarking, 
that  while  I build  my  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  the 
fuperior  quality  of  the  feveral  articles  I deal  in, 
they  at  the  fame  time  are  fold  as  reafonabable  as 
at  any  fhop  or  warchoufe  in  London  ; or  perhaps 
jnqre  fo,  having  it  in  pny  power  to  purchafe  at 
firft  hand  every  commodity  in  its  utmoft  purity. 

I regret  molt  fincerely,  that  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  prepare  this  trifling  performance  to  my  wifh  ; 
by  which  I might  hope  for  the  renewal  and  conti- 
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rnoft  honoured  friends,  and  the  generous  public. 
The  only  apology  I can  make  for  the  inaccuracies 
which  appear  in  this  Work  is,  that  the  early  and 
late  hours  of  many  days  induftry,  and  when  the 
fpirits  were  fufliciently  fatigued  by  other  avoca- 
tions, was  all  the  time  I could  allot  to  compofe  it. 
This  is  greatly  to  my  difadvantage  ; for,  although 
I have  not  the  vanity  to  fct  up  for  a profcfled  au- 
thor, (my  whole  life  having  been  fpent  in  other 
purfuits)  had  I had  an  opportunity  of  devoting  my 
whole  time  and  attention,  or  a confiderable  part 
thereof,  to  this  book,  I flatter  my  fell  I fhould  have 
fo  far  fucceeded  as  to  have  merited,  though  in  a 
f'mall  degree,  the  approbation  of  the  world  even  as 
a literary  produ£hon.  But,  implicitly  fubmitting, 
I cannot  but.  think  that  it  will  be  of  great  utility  ; a 
confiderable  part  of  the  matter  being  beyond  all 
degree  of  praife ; how  judicioufly  feleftcd,  I muft 
leave  the  candid  reader  to  determine. 
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Tired  of  thefe  refearches  and  the  martial  life,  he 
courts  the  vain  bubble  of  popular  applaufe.  Now 
fired  with  rcpublicanifm,  would  die  with  plcafuie 
for  his  country’s  good;  but  foon  fick  of  the  many- 
beaded  monfter,  is  ready  to  fhed  his  blood  for  his 
king.  Soon  wearied  with  pomp  and  purple  mo- 
narchs,  fo  fond  is  he  of  dear  variety,  that  he  would 
forego  an  angel’s  form  to  mingle  with  the  fiends. 

Still  without  fuccefs,  he  retires,  like  Cmcinnatus, 
to  his  native  fields,  there  to  draw  happinefs  fiom 
retirement  and  agriculture  ; yet,  like  Noah  s dove, 
he  finds  no  reft  for  the  foie  of  his  foot. 

Men  complain  that  life  is  fhort,  and  yet  they 
endeavour  to  render  it  fhorter,  not  knowing  how 
to  make  a proper  ufe  of  it.  1 hey  lament  the  ra- 
pidity of  time,  and  yet  it  is  evident  thatitpaftes 
away  much  flower  than  they  ■would  have  it,  always 
eager  after  fome  diftant  objea  : they  regret  the 
intermediate  time  which  divides  them  from  it : one 
wifhes  for  to-morrow,  another  for  a month,  another 
for  ten  years ; hence  no  one  has  the  philofophy 
to  live  to  day,  no  one  is  fatisfied  with  thepielent 
hour,  but  all  think  it  drags  on  too  heavily.  When 
they  complain  that  time  flies  too  fwiftly  they  are 
not  fincere,  they  would  give  any  thing  to  accele- 
rate its  pace.  They  would  readily  expend  their 
fortunes  to  confume  their  whole  life ; and  perhaps, 

there  is  not  an  individual  who  would  not  have  le- 
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duced  his  exigence  to  the  fpace  of  a few  hours, 
if  he  had  been  matter  of  the  power  of  cancelling 
that  time,  which  hung  heavy  on  his  reftlefs  mind, 
or  that  which  in  the  eagernefs  of  his  expectation, 
feparated  him  from  the  wifhed-for  moment.  One 
fpends  half  his  days  in  going  from  Paris  to  Ver- 
failles,  and  from  Verfailles  to  Paris  ; from  town  to 
couptry,  and  from  country  to  town,  from  one  place 
to  another ; and  his  hours  would  be  very  tedious 
if  he  had  not  the  fecret  of  dittipating  them  in  this 
manner.  He  really  leaves  his  concerns,  in  order 
to  find  employment  in  thepurfuit  of  bufinefs.  He 
hunts  to  fetch  up  the  time  he  diffipates,  and  which 
otherwife  he  would  not  knowhow  to  employ  : or 
rather,  on  the  contrary,  he  gallops  for  the  fake  of 
galloping  back  again ; and  comes  poll  to  town  for 
no  other  end,  but  to  return  in  the  fame  manner. 
Mortals  ! will  ye  never  ceafe  to  reproach  nature  ? 
Why  will  you  complain  that  life  is  fhort,  when  it 
is  not  fo  Ihort  as  you  wifh  it  ? If  there  is  one 
among  you  who  can  moderate  his  defires,  fo  as 
never  to  wifh  time  to  fly,  fuch  a one  will  never 
think  it  too  fliort ; to  live  and  enjoy  life  will  be 
the  fame  thing,  and  fhould  it  be  his  fate  to  die 
young,  he  will  die  full  of  days. 

Be  a man.  Confine  yourfelf  within  the  limits 
of  your  condition,  ftudy  and  learn  thofe  limits, 
however  narrow  they  may  be ; we  are  never  un- 
happy while  we  keep  within  them,  but  only  when 
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we  exceed  them.  We  are  unhappy,  whenever 
inordinate  defires  make  us  aim  at  impolfibilities. 
We  are  unhappy  when  we  forget  the  condition  of 
human  nature  to  form  an  imaginary  exiftence,  from 
which  we  always  drop  into  error.  The  only  plea- 
fures  we  are  unwilling  to  quit,  are  thofe  we  think 
we  have  a right  to  enjoy ; we  are  eafily  diverted 
from  thofe  which  we  think  it  impoffible  to  attain. 
Defires  without  hope,  create  no  uneafinefs.  A 
beggar  is  not  tormented  with  the  defire  of  being  a 
king  ; a king  does  not  wifh  to  be  a god,  till  he  has 
forgotten  that  he  is  a man.  The  delufions  of  pride 
are  the  fources  of  our  greateft  misfortunes,  but 
the  confideration  of  the  mifery  of  human  nature, 
always  makes  a wife  man  moderate ; he  preferves 
his  Ration,  he  is  not  reftlefs  to  leave,  he  docs  not 
endeavour  in  vain  to  acquire  what  he  cannot  fc- 
cure  ; and  applying  his  attention  to  enjoying  wTat 
he  has,  he  is,  in  fa&,  more  rich  and  powerful  in 
proportion  as  his  defires  are  more  moderate  than 
others.  Shall  a mortal  and  perifhable  being  attempt 
to  form  cverlafling  attachments  on  earth,  where 
every  thing  fluctuates,  where  every  thing  decays, 
and  from  which  he  may  be  romoved  to-morrow. 
Would  you  live  happily  and  difcreetly,  attach 
your  mind  to  thofe  beauties  which  never  de- 
cay ; let  your  defircs  be  limited  to  your  condi- 
tion ; let  your  duty  go  hand  in  hand  with  your  in- 
clinations; extend  the  law?  of  neceffity  to  moral 
accidents;  learn  to  bear  the  lofs  of  every  thing 
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which  you  may  be  deprived  of ; learn  to  renounce 
every  thing  at  the  command  of  virtue,  and  to  raife 
your  mind  fuperior  to  accidents  ; to  detach  your 
heart  without  breaking  it ; to  be  courageous  in 
adverfity;  in  a word,  learn  never  to  be  unhappy, 
to  perfevere  in  your  duty  ; in  fhort,  never  to  be 
criminal,  you  will  then  be  happy  in  fpite  of  for- 
tune, and  prudent  in  fpite  of  your  paftions ; then 
you  will  find  a pleafure  even  in  the  fruition  of  pre- 
carious tranfports,  which  nothing  can  interrupt; 
you  will  enjoy  them  without  their  engrafting  you  ; 
and  when  you  perceive  that  men,  who  are  fubjeft 
to  lofe  every  thing,  enjoys  that  only  which  he 
knows  how  to  renounce.  It  is  true,  you  will  not 
experience  the  illufion  of  imaginary  pleafures, 
neither  will  you  feel  the  uneafmefs  which  is  the 
refult  of  them  ; you  will  be  a great  gainer  by  the 
exchange,  for  thefe  pains  are  real  and  frequent, 
the  pleafures  are  rare  and  fantaftic. 

Having  overcome  fo  many  delufive  notions,  you 
will  not  be  fubfervient  to  that  which  fets  life  at  fo 
high  a rate ; you  will  pafs  your  days  without  trou- 
ble, and  end  them  without  terror.  You  will  quit 
life  with  the  fame  eafe  that  you  renounce  other 
enjoyments.  Let  others  feized  with  dread,  think 
their  being  at  an  end  when  they  leave  this  world, 
you  who  know  the  true  worth  of  exiftence  will 
• think  it  does  but  begin.  Death  clofes  the  life  of 
the  wicked,  and  gives  birth  to  that  of  the  juft. 

The 
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The  comfort  oflife  depends  on  converfation,  good 
offices,  and  concord.  Human  fociety  is  like  the 
working  of  an  arch  {tone,  and  would  fall  to  the 
ground  if  one  piece  did  not  fupport  another. 
Above  all  things  let  us  have  a tendernefs  for  blood, 
and  yet  it  is  too  little  not  to  hurt,  unlefs  we  profit 
by  one  another.  We  are  to  relieve  the  diftreffed, 
to  put  the  wanderer  into  his  way,  and  to  divide 
our  bread  with  the  hungry";  which  is  but  doing 
good  to  ourfelves,  for  we  are  only  feveral  members 
of  one  great  body ; nay,  we  are  ail  of  a confan- 
guinity,  formed  of  the  fame  materials,  and  defigned 
for  the  fame  end  ; this  obliges  us  to  a mutual  ten- 
dernefs, converfe,  and  the  other  to  live  with  regard 
to  equity  and  juftice.  The  love  of  focicty  is  na- 
tural, but  the  choice  of  our  company  is  matter  of 
virtue  and  prudence.  Noble  examples  ftir  us  up 
to  noble  aftions  ; and  the  very  hiftory  of  great  and 
worthy  public  characters,  infpires  a man  with  ge- 
nerous thoughts ; it  makes  a man  long  to  be  in 
aCtion,  and  doing  of  fomething  that  the  world 
maybe  the  better  for;  as  protecting  the  weak, 
delivering  the  oppreffed,  and  puniffiing  the  info- 
lent.  It  is  a great  happinefs,  the  being  confcious 
of  giving  good  examples ; befides  that,  it  is  the 
greateft  obligation  any  man  can  lay  upon  the  age 
he  lives  in.  He  that  convcrfes  with  the  proud 
fhall  be  puffed  up  ; a lultful  acquaintance  makes 
a man  lafeivious  ; and  the  way  to  fecure  a man  . 
from  wickednefs,  is  to  withdraw  from  thp  exam 
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pies  of  it  ; it  is  bad  to  have  them  too  near  us,  but 
worfe  to  have  them  within  us.  Ill  examples,  plea- 
furc,  cafe,  are,  no  doubt  of  it,  great  corrupters  of 
manners.  Rocky  ground  hardens  the  horfes  hoofs. 
The  mountaineer  makes  the  bell  foldier.  The 
miner  makes  the  belt  pioneer ; and  feverity  of 
difeipline,  fortifies  the  mind  in  all  excelfes  and  ex- 
tremities of  good  and  ill  fortune  : let  us  have  re- 
courfe  to  great  examples  that  have  contemned  both. 
Thofe  are  the  bell  infiruftors  that  teach  in  their 
lives,  and  prove  their  words  by  their  aflions.  As 
an  ill  air  may  endanger  a good  conftitution,  fo 
may  a place  of  ill  example  endanger  a good  mind ; 
nay,  there  are  fome  places  that  have  a kind  of 
privilege  to  be  licentious,  and  where  luxury  and 
diffipation  feem  to  be  lawful ; for  great  example, 
give  both  authority  and  excufe  to  wickednefs; 
thofe  places  are  to  be  avoided  as  deftru&ive  of 
our  morals.  Hannibal  himfelf  was  unmanned  by 
the  loofenefs  of  Campania ; and  though  a conque- 
ror by  his  arms,  he  was  overcome  by  his  pleafures. 
I would  as  foon  live  among  butchers  as  among 
cooks,  not  but  that  a man  may  be  temperate  in 
any  place  ; but  to  fee  drunken  men  daggering  up 
and  down  every  where,  and  only  the  fpe&acles  of 
luft,  luxury,  and  excefs  before  our  eyes,  it  is  not 
fafe  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  temptations  which  the 
vi&orious  Hannibal  himfelf  could  not  refill.  What 
fhall  become  of  us,  then,  that  are  fubdued,  and 
given  ground  to  our  lulls  already  ? He  that  has 
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to  do  with  an  enemy  in  his  breaft,  has  a harder 
talk  upon  him  than  he  that  has  to  encounter  one 
in  the  field  ; his  hazard  is  greater  if  he  lofes 
ground,  and  his  duty  is  perpetual,  for  he  has  no 
place  or  time  for  reft.  If  I give  way  to  pleafure 
I muft  alfo  yield  to  grief,  to  poverty,  to  labour, 
ambition,  and  anger,  until  I am  torn  to  pieces  by 
my  misfortunes  and  lufts.  But  againft  all  this 
philofophy  propounds  liberty  ; that  is  to  fay,  a li- 
berty from  the  fervice  of  accidents  ahd  fortune. 
There  is  nothing  that  does  more  mifehief  to  man- 
kind, than  mercenary  inaftcrs  of  philofophy,  that 
do  not  live  as  they  teach;  they  give  a fcandal  to 
virtue,  jdow  can  any  man  expeft  that  a fhip 
could  ftcer  a fortunate  courfe,  when  the  pilot  lies 
wallowing  in  his  own  vomit.  It  is  a ufual  thing 
firft  to  learn  to  do  ill  ourfelves,  and  then  to  inftruft 
others  to  do  fo  ; but  that  man  muft  needs  be  very 
wicked,  that  has  gathered  to  himfelf  the  wickednefs 
of  other  people.  The  belt  converfation  is  with 
the  philo (ciphers,  that  is  to  fay,  with  fuch  of  them 
as  teach  matters  not  words ; that  preach  to  us  things 
neceffary,  and  keep  us  in  the  pradice  of  them ; 
there  can  be  no  peace  in  human  life  without  the 
contempt  of  all  events.  There  is  nothing  that 
puts  better  thoughts  into  a man,  or  fooner  fets 
him  right  that  is  out  of  his  way,  than  a good  com- 
panion ; for  example  has  the  force  of  a precept, 
and  touches  the  heart  with  an  affedion  to  good- 
nefs : and  not  only  the  feeing  of  a wdlc  man  de- 
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light  us,  but  the  very  encounter  of  him  fuggcfts 
profitable  contemplations,  fuch  as  a man  finds  him- 
felf  moved  with  when  he  goes  into  a holy  place. 
I will  take  more  care  with  whom  I eat  and  drink, 
than  what,  for  without  a friend  the  table  is  a 
manger.  Writing  does  well,  but  perfonal  dif- 
courfe  and  converfation  does  better  ; for  men  give 
great  credit  to  their  ears,  and  take  ftronger  impref- 
fions  from  example  than  precept.  Cleanthes  had 
never  hit  Zeno  fo  to  the  life,  if  he  had  not  been 
with  him  at  all  his  privacies,  and  had  not  watched 
and  obferved  him  whether  or  no  he  pra&ifedas  he 
taught.  Plato  got  more  from  the  manners  of  So- 
crates than  from  his  words ; and  it  was  not  the 
fchool,  but  the  company  and  the  familiarity  of  Epi- 
curus that  made  Metrodorus,  Hermathus  and 
Polydamus  fo  famous.  Now,  though  it  be  by 
inftintl  that  we  covet  fociety  and  avoid  folitude, 
we  fhould  yet  take  this  along  with  us,  that  the 
more  acquaintance  the  more  danger ; nay,  there  is 
not  one  man  of  a hundred  that  is  to  be  traded  with 
himlelf.  If  company  cannot  alter  us  it  may  in- 
terrupt us ; and  he  that  fo  much  as  Hops  on  the 
way,  lofes  a great  deal  of  a fhort  life,  which  we 
vet  make  fhorter  by  our  inconltancy.  If  an  ene- 
my is  at  our  heels  what  halle  fhould  we  make ; but 
death  is  fo,  and  yet  we  nevermind  it.  There  is 
no  venturing  of  tender  and  eafy  natures  among 
the  people,  fordt  is  odds  that  they  will  go  over  to 
the  major  party.  It  would  perhaps  fhame  the 
condancy  of  Socrates,  Cato,  Ladius,  or  any  of 
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us  all,  even  when  our  refolutions  are  at  the  height, 
to  Hand  the  fhock  of  vice,  that  prelfes  upon  us  with 
a kind  of  public  authority.  A world  of  mifchief 
may  be  done  by  one  fingle  example  of  avarice  and 
luxury : one  voluptuous  palate  makes  a great 
many:  a wealthy  neighbour  ftirs  up  envy,  and  a 
fleering  companion  moves  ill  nature ; where  he 
comes.  What  will  become  of  thefe  people  then 
that  expofe  themfelves  to  a popular  violence,  which 
is  both  ways,  either  if  they  comply  with  the  wick- 
ed becaufe  they  are  many,  or  quarrel  with  the 
multitude  becaufe  they  are  not  principled  alike. 
The  belt  way  is,  to  retain  and  alfociate  only  with 
thofe  that  may  be  the  better  for  us  and  we  for 
them.  Thefe  refpe&s  are  mutual,  for  while  we 
teach  we  learn  to  deal  freely.  I dare  not  trull 
myfelf  in  the  hands  of  much  company.  I never  go 
abroad,  that  I come  home  again  the  lame  man  I 
went  out;  fomething  or  other  that  I had  fubdued 
gets  head  again.  It  is  with  our  minds  as  it  is  with 
our  bodies  after  a long  indifpofition,  we  are  grown 
fo  tender,  that  the  lead  breath  of  air  expofes  us  to 
a relapfe  ; and  it  is  no  wonder  if  a numerous  cop- 
verfation  be  dangerous,  where  there  is  fcarce  any 
fingle  man  but  by  his  difcourfe,  example,  or  beha- 
viour docs  not  either  recommend  to  us,  or  imprint 
in  us,  or,  by  a kind  of  contagion,  infenfibly  ipfett 
us,  with  one  vice  or  other,  and  the  more  people 
the  greater  is  the  peril  ; efpecially  let  us  have  a 
pare  of  public  fpeflacles,  where  wickednef$  infi- 
nities 
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ivuates  itfelf  with  pleafures ; and  above  all  others, 
let  us  avoid  IpeClacles  of  cruelty  and  blood,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  thofe  that  are.  perpetually 
whining  and  complaining;  there  may  be  faith  and 
kindnefs  there,  but  no  peace.  People  that  are 
either  fad  or  fearful,  we  do  commonly  for  their 
own  fakes  fet  a guard  upon  them,  for  fear  they 
fhould  make  an  ill  ufe  of  being  alone;  efpecially 
the  imprudent,  who  are  dill  contriving  of  mif- 
chief  either  for  others  or  for  themfelves,  in  che- 
rifhing  their  lulls  or  forming  their  defigns.  So 
much  for  the  choice  of  companions;  we  (hall  now 
proceed  to  that  of  a friend. 

\ , 

Of  all  felicity,  the  molt  charming  is  that  of  a 
firm  and  gentle  friendlhip.  It  fweetens  all  cur 
cares,  difpels  all  our  forrows,  and  counfels  in  all 
extremities  : nay  , if  there  were  no  other  comfort  in 
it  than  the  bare  exercife  of  fo  generous  a virtue, 
for  that  lingle  reafon,  a man  would  not  be  with- 
out it.  Befides  that,  it  is  a fovereign  antidote 
againft  all  calamities,  and  often  againft  the  fears  of 
death  itfelf.  But  we  are  not  yet  to  number  our 
friends  by  the  vifits  that  are  made  us,  and  to  con- 
found the  decencies  of  ceremony  and  commerce, 
with  the  offices  of  united  affections. 

Caius  Gracchus,  and  after  him  Livius  Drufus, 
were  the  men  that  introduced  among  the  Romans, 
the  faffiion  of  feparating  their  vifitants.  Some 
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werfe  taken  into  their  clofets,  others  were  only  ad- 
mitted into  the  anti-chamber,  and  fome  again  were 
fain  to  wait  in  the  hall,  perhaps,  or  in  the  court. 
So  that  they  had  their  firft,  their  fecond,  and  their 
third  rate  friends ; but  none  of  them  true  : only 
they  are  called  fo  in  courfe,  as  we  falute  ftrangers 
with  fome  title  or  other  of  refpeft  at  a venture. 
There  is  no  depending  upon  thofe  men  that  only 
take  their  compliment  in  their  turn,  and  rather 
flip  through  the  door  than  enter  at  it.  He  will  find 
himfelf  in  a great  miftake,  that  either  feeks  for  a 
friend  in  a palace,  or  tries  him  at  a feaft.  The 
great  difficulty  refts  in  the  choice  of  him;  that  is 
to  fay,  in  the  firft  place,  let  him  be  virtuous,  for 
vice  is  contagious;  and  there  is  no  trufting  of  the 
found  and  the  fick  together.  And  he  ought  to 
be  a wife  man  too,  if  one  knew  where  to  find  him; 
but  in  this  cafe,  he  that  is  leaft  ill,  is  beft ; and  the 
higheft  degree  of  human  prudence,  is  only  the 
moft  venial  folly.  That  friendfhip  where  men’s  af- 
fections are  cemented  by  an  equal  and  by  a com- 
mon love  of  goodnefs,  it  is  not  either  hope  or 
fear,  or  any  private  intereft  that  can  ever  diffolve 
it ; but  we  carry  it  with  us  to  our  graves,  and  lay 
down  our  lives  for  it  with  fatisfa&ion.  Paulina’s 
good  and  mine  (fays  our  author)  are  fo  wrapt  up 
together,  that  in  confulting  her  comfort,  I pro- 
vided for  my  own ; and  wThen  I could  not  prevail 
on  her  to  take  lefs  care  for  me,  fhe  prevailed  on 
nac  to  take  more  care  of  myfelf.  Some  people 
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make  it  a queftion,  whether  it  is  the  greater  delight, 
the  employing  of  an  old  friendfhip,  or  the  acquir- 
ing of  a new  one ; but  it  is  in  preparing  of  a 
friendfhip,  and  in  the  poffeffion  of  it,  as  it  is  with 
a hufbandman  in  lowing  and  reaping.  His  de- 
light is  the  hope  of  his  labour  in  one  cafe,  and 
the  fruit  of  it  in  the  other.  My  converfation  lies 
among  books,  but  yet  in  the  letters  of  a friend, 
methinks,  I have  his  company ; and  when  I an- 
fwer  them,  I do  not  only  write,  but  fpeak;  and 
in  effect,  a friend  is  an  eye,  a heart,  a tongue,  a 
hand,  at  all  diftances ; when  friends  fee  one  ano- 
ther perfonally,  they  do  not  fee  them  as  they 
do  when  then  they  are  divided,  while  the  medita- 
tion dignifies  the  profpeft ; but  they  are  in  effeft 
abfent,  even  when  they  are  prefent.  Confider 
their  nights  apart,  their  private  lludies,  their 
feparate  employments,  and  neceffary  vilits ; and 
they  are  almoft  as  much  together  divided  as 
prefent.  True  friends  are  the  whole  world  to  one 
another  ; and  he  that  is  a friend  to  himfelf,  is  alfo  a 
friend  to  mankind.  Even  in  my  very  ftudies,  the 
greatefl  delight  I take  in  what  I learn,  is  the  teach- 
ing of  it  to  others.  For  there  is  no  relifh  methinks, 
in  the  polfelfing  any  thing,  without  a partner;  nay, 
if  wifdom  itfelf  were  offered  me  upon  condition 
only  of  keeping  it  to  myfelf,  I fhould  undoubtedly 
efufe  it.  Lucillus  tells  us,  that  he  was  written 
• to  by  a friend,  but  cautions  me  withal,  not  to  fay 
any  thing  of  the  affair  in  queftion,  for  he  himfelf 
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Hands  upon  the  fame  guard ; and  what  is  this,  but 
to  affirm  and  to  deny  the  fame  thing  in  the  fame 
breath;  in  calling  a man  a friend,  whom  we  dare 
not  trull  as  our  own  foul ; for  there  mult  be  no  re- 
ferves  in  friendffiip  : as  much  deliberation  as  you 
pleafe  before  the  league  is  ftruck,  but  no  doubt- 
ings  or  jealoulies  after.  It  is  as  a prepofterous  wcak- 
ncfs  to  love  a man  before  we  know  him,  and  not 
to  care  for  him  after.  It  requires  time  to  confi- 
der  of  a friendffiip,  but  the  refolution  once  taken 
entitles  him  to  my  very  heart.  I look  upon  my 
thoughts  to  be  as  fafe  in  his  bread  as  in  my  own. 
I ffiall,  without  any  fcruplc,  make  him  the  confi- 
dent of  my  mod  fecret  cares  and  councils.  It  goes 
a great  way  towards  making  a man  faithful,  to  let 
him  underdand  that  you  think  him  fo  ; and  he  that 
does  fo  much  as  fufpefil  that  I will  deceive  him,  gives 
me  a kind  of  right  to  cozen  him  : when  I am  with 
my  friend,  methinks  I am  alone,  and  as  much  at 
liberty  to  fpeak  any  thing  as  to  think  it ; and  as 
our  hearts  are  one,  fo  mud  our  intereds  and  com- 
merce: for  frienddiip  lays  all  things  in  common, 
and  nothing  can  be  good  to  the  one  that  is  not 
good  to  the  other.  I do  not  fpeak  of  fuch  a com- 
munity as  to  dedroy  one  another’s  profperity  ; but 
as  the  father  and  mother  have  two  children,  not 
one  a piece,  but  each  one  of  them  two.  But  let 
us  have  a care  above  all  things,  that  our  kindnefs 
be  right  and  fully  founded;  for  where  there  is 
any  other  invitation  to  [friendffiip  but  itfelf,  that 
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friendfhip  will  be  bought  and  fold.  He  derogates 
from  the  majefty  of  it,  which  makes  it  only  depen- 
dent upon  .good  fortune.  It  is  a narrow  confide  - 
ration  for  a man  to  place  himfelf  in  the  thought  of 
a friend,  becaufe,  fays  he,  I fhall  have  one  to 
help  me  when  I am  fick,  in  prifon,  or  in  want.  A 
brave  man  fhould  rather  take  delight  in  the  con- 
templation of  doing  the  fame  offices  to  another. 
He  that  loves  a man  for  his  own  fake  is  in  an  er- 
ror. A friendffiip  of  intereft  cannot  laft  any 
longer  than  the  intereft  itfelf ; and  this  is  the  rea- 
fon,  that  men  in  profperity  are  fo  much  followed  ; 
and  when  a man  goes  down  the  wind,  nobody  goes 
near  him.  Temporary  friendffiip  will  never  ftand 
the  teft.  One  man  is  forfaken  for  fear  or  profit, 
another  is  betrayed.  It  is  a negociation,  not  a 
friendffiip,  that  has  an  eye  to  advantage  only 
through  the  corruption  of  times ; that  which  was 
formerly  a friendffiip,  is  now  become  a defign  upon 
a booty  after  your  teftament,  and  you  lofe  your 
friend.  But  my  end  of  friendffiip  is  to  have  one 
dearer  to  me  than  myfelf,  and  for  the  faving  of 
whofe  life  I would  chearfully  lay  down  my  own. 
Taking  this  along  with  me,  that  only  wife  men  can 
be  friends,  the  others  are  companions;  and  that 
there  is  a great  difference  alfo  between  love  and 
friendffiip  : the  one  may  fometimes  do  us  hurt,  the 
other  always  good  : for  one  friend  is  helpful  to  ano- 
ther in  all  cafes,  as  well  in  profperity  as  in  afflic- 
tion ; we  receive  comfort  even  at  a diftance  from 
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thofe  we  love,  but  then  it  is  light  and  faint; 
whereas,  prefence  and  converfation  touches  us  to 
the  quick,  efpecially  if  we  find  the  man  we  love 
to  be  fuch  a perfon  as  we  wifh.' — It  is  ufual  with 
princes,  to  reproach  the  living  by  commending 
the  dead;  and  to  praife  thefe  people  forfpeaking 
truth,  from  whom  there  is  no  longer  any* danger  of 
hearing  it.  This  was  Augufius's  cafe ; he  was 
forced  to  baniih  his  daughter  fulia,  for  her  com- 
mon and  proftitute  impudence ; and  ftill  upon  frefh 
information  he  was  often  heard  to  fay,  if  Agrippa 
or  Mecaenas  had  been  now  alive,  this  would  never 
have  been;  but  yet,  where  the  fault  lay  mav  be  a 
queftion;  for  perchance  it  was  his  own,  that  had 
rather  complain  for  the  want  of  them  than  feek 
for  others  as  good.  The  Roman  Ioffes  by  war 
and  by  fire,  Auguflus  could  quickly  fupply  and 
repair ; but  for  the  love  of  two  friends,  he  la- 
mented his  whole  life  after.  Xerxes,  a vain  and 
foolifh  prince,  when  he  made  war  upon  Greece, 
one  told  him  it  would  never  come  to  a battle ; 
another,  that  he  would  find  only  empty  cities  and 
countries,  for  they  would  not  fo  much  as  ftand  the 
fame  of  his  coming.  Others  foothed  him  in  the 
opinion  of  his  prodigious  numbers,  and  they  all 
concurred  to  put  him  up  to  his  dellru&ion.  Only 
Democrates  advifed  him  not  to  depend  too  much 
on  his  numbers,  for  he  would  rather  find  them  a 
burthen  to  him  than  an  advantage;  and  that  three 
hundred  men  in  theftraits  of  the  mountains,  would 
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be  fufficient  to  give  a check  to  his  whole  army, 
and  that  fiich  an  accident  would  turn  his  vaft  num- 
bers into  confufion.  It  fell  out  afterwards  &s  he 
foretold,  and  he  had  thanks  for  his  fidelity.  A 
miferable  prince,  that  among  fo  many  thoufand 
fubje&s  had  but  one  fervant  to  tell  him  truth. 

There  is  no  profeffion  held  in  greater  eftimation 
than  that  of  the  fword.  Mankind  entertaining  the 
highefi:  ideas  of  thofe  military  heroes,  who  are  good 
for  nothing  but  to  knock  one  another  on  the  head ; 
this  profeffion  alfo;  inftead  of  enabling  you  to 
difpenfe  with  other  refources,  will  only  render 
them  the  more  necefiary:  it  being  part  of  the  honour 
attached  to  a military  life,  to  ruin  thofe  who  pro- 
fefs  it,  not  that  all  are  aftually  ruined  by  it.  It  is 
infenfibly  becoming  the  fafliion,  for  foldiers  to 
make  fortunes  as  well  as  other  people  ; but  I have 
no  thoughts  of  your  following  my  defire,  to  imi- 
tate them  in  the  methods  they  take  to  accorriplifh 
that  end.  You  are  to  know  alfo,  that  even  in  the 
army,  courage  opens  not  the  way  to  wealth  or 
honours,  unlefs  indeed,  it  be  that  kind  of  courage 
which  is  difplayed  before  the  ladies.  On  the  Con- 
trary, the  more  fervile  and  common  wretch  in  the 
corps,  is  always  in-the  faireft  road  to  preferment. 
If  you  are  a foldier  in  good  earned,  you  will  be 
defpifed,  hated,  and  perhaps  dif'miffied,  or  at  lead, 
loaded  with  the  mortification  of  feeing  your  com- 
rades preferred  over  your  head  for  rifking  your 
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fortunes  in  the  trenches,  while  they  were  more 
fuccefsfully  employed  in  rifking  theirs  at  the 
toilette. 

It  may  be  worthy  notice  to  remark,  that  an 
army  is  a large  body  of  foldiers  confiding  of  horfe 
and  foot,  under  the  command  of  a general,  with 
feveral  ranks  of  fubordinate  officers  under  him. 

An  army  confiffs  of  fquadrons  and  battalions, 
and  is  ufually  divided  into  three  corps,  which  are 
ranged  in  three  lines ; the  firff  line  is  called  the 
vanguard ; the  fecond,  the  main  body ; and  the 
third,  the  rear  guard,  or  body  of  referve.  The 
middle  of  each  line  is  poffeffed  by  foot : the  ca- 
valry form  the  wings  on  the  right  and  left ; and 
fometimes  they  alfo  place  fquadrons  of  horfe  in 
the  intervals  between  the  battalions.  When  the 
army  is  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  they  are  five  feet 
diffance  between  the  horfe,  and  three  between  the 
foot.  But  in  the  rank,  the  file  contraffs,  and 
its  front  leffens  almofl  to  one  half  in  each  line; 
the  battalions  are  diffant  from  each  other  about 
j8o  feet  : diffance  about  equal  to  the  extent  of 
their  front,  and  the  fame  holds  good  with  regard 
to  the  fquadrons,  which  are  about  300  feet  diffant, 
the  extent  of  their  own  front.  Their  intervals 
are  left  for  the  fquadrons  and  battalions  of  the 
fecond  line  to  ran<ie  themfelves  a<jainff  the  inter- 
vals  oX  the  firff  line,  and  then  of  the  third  line 
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againft  thole  intervals  of  the  fecond,  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  may  march  more  readily  through 
thefe  fpaces  to  the  enemy.  There  is  ufually  300 
foot  left  between  the  firft  line  and  the  fecond,  and 
fo  between  the  fecond  line  and  the  third,  that 
there  may  be  room  to  rally  when  the  fquadronjs 
and  battalions  are  broke. 

j-ong  experience  has  fhown,  that  in  Europe,  a 
prince  of  a million  of  fubje&s  cannot  keep  an 
army  of  above  ten  thoufand  men  without  ruining 
himfelf;  it  was  otherwife  in  the  ancient  Republics. 
Hie  proportion  of  foldiers  to  the  reft  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  are  now  about  one  to  an  hundred,  might 
then  be  as  about  one  to  eight.  The  reafon  feems 
owing  to  that  portion  of  lands,  which  the  ancient 
founders  of  commonwealths  made  among  their 
fubjefts ; fo  that  every  man  had  a confiderable  pro- 
perty to  defend,  and  had  means  to  defend  it  with  ; 
whereas  among  us,  the  lands  and  riches  of  a nation 
being  fpread  among  a few,  the  reft  have  no  way 
of  fubfifling  but  by  trades,  arts,  and  the  like  ; and 
have  neither  free  property  to  defend,  nor  means 
to  enable  them  to  go  to  war  in  defence  of  it,  with- 
out ftarving  their  families.  A large  part  of  our 
people  are  either  artizans  or  fervants,  and  fo  only 
minifter  to  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the 
great.  While  the  equality  of  lands  fubfifted,  Rome, 
though  only  a little  ftate,  being  refufed  the  fucr 
cours  which  the  Latins  were  obliged  to  furpifti  after 
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the  taking  of  the  city  in  the  confulate  of  Cainillus, 
prefently  raifed  ten  legions  within  their  own  walls; 
which  was  more,  Livy  affures  us,  than  they  were 
able  to  do  in  his  time,  though  mailers  of  the 
greateft  part  of  the  world.  A full  proof,  adds  the 
historian,  that  we  are  not  grown  ftronger ; and  that 
which  fwclls  our  cities,  is  ufually  luxury,  and  the 
means  and  effects  of  it.  Our  armies  originally 
were  a fort  of  militia,  compofed  chiefly  of  the 
valfals  and  tenants  of  the  lords;  when  each  com- 
pany had  ferved  the  number  of  days  or  months 
enjoined  by  their  tenure,  or  the  culloms  of  the 
fees  they  held,  they  returned  home.  The  armies 
of  the  empire  confilted  of  divers  bodies  of  troops 
furnifhed  by  the  feveral  circles.  The  grofs  of  the 
French  army  under  the  Merovingian  race,  confut- 
ed of  infantry  ; under  Pepin  and  Charlemagne, 
the  armies  conflfled  almolt  equally  of  cavalry  and 
foot.  But  fince  the  declenfion  of  the  Carlovig- 
nian  line,  the  fees  being  come  hereditary,  the 
national  armies,  fays  Le  Cendrc,  are  chiefly 
cavalry.  The  armies  of  the  Grand  Signior  conlill 
chiefly  of  Janiffaries,  Spahis,  and  Timariots. 

I might  relate  at  full  the  exercifes  of  foldiers, 
and  give  complete  rules  for  the  whole  art  of  war, 
naval  and  military  ; but  being  much  afraid  I fhall 
be  deemed  tedious  in  what  I have  already  faid,  I 
will  conclude  this  age  with  the  following  remark ; 
at  the  fame  time  l ought  to  promife,  that  as  the  \*a~ 
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ri'ous  articles  relating  to  the  hair  has  been  fo  fully 
handled,  any  thing  I may  urge  further  may  ap- 
pear totally  extraneous,  and  void  of  all  reafon. 
Neverthelefs  I would  keep  up  the  appearance,  if 
ever  fo  light,  of  being  a guide  to  man  through 
life  ; and  if  my  attempts  are  evident  with  regard 
to  health,  happinefs,  wifdom,  and  morality,  they 
fhould  alfo  keep  their  eye  in  fome  meafure  on  the 
external  or  feeming  part  of  mankind.  In  particular 
my  aim  would  be  to  point  out  fome  happy  rules 
for  preferving  the  hair  at  this  age  as  well  as 
another,  as  a pleafant  ornament  through  life.  The 
polfeffions  of  which,  like  moft  other  enjoyments,  is 
held  of  little  confequcnce,  but  when  once  loft  it  is 
then  ferioufly  bemoaned.  Yet  after  having  fo  fully 
explained  myfelf  relating  to  the  hair,  little  elfe  can 
now  be  laid,  but  barely  to  put  you  in  remembrance, 
how  eafy  it  is  to  imagine,  that  the  mind  and 
body,  muft  undergo  various  revolutions  under 
fo  many  yarious  purfuits.  And  during  this  age, 
it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  while  nature  is 
at  perpetual  variance  with  herfelf,  there  are  more 
of  both  fexes  lofe  their  hair  than  at  any  other 
period  through  life.  Regular  attention  fhould 
therefore  be  paid  to  the  directions  in  age  the 
tail'd,  particularly  by  thofe  who  may  have  occa- 
lion  to  vilit  the  colder  and  hotter  climates.  It 
ought  not  to  be  forgot,  that  if  the  genuine  virtues  of 
my  fpecifics  here  recommended,  were  fufficiently 
known  by  thofe*who  wallow  in  voluptuoufnefs  in 
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both  the  Indies,  as  well  as  other  countries  where 
drefs  and  ornaments  are  the  leading  objects  of 
their  lives,  and  where  fuch  pleafure  is  taken  in 
decking  the  hair  and  loofely  braiding  it  in  all  the 
fanciful  modes  pra&ifcd  by  thofe  beyond  the 
Ganges,  or  the  (till  more  luxuriant  inhabitants  on 
the  La  Plata,  would  meet  with  proper  encourage- 
ment, as  the  fun  and  wind  in  thofe  climates  are 
very  powerful  enemies  to  the  hair. 

Captains  of  fhips  therefore,  and  all  who  refort 
to  thefe  countries,  would  do  well  to  make  a trial 
of  them,  and  mull  certainly  find  their  trouble 
amply  recompenfed.  It  may  be  afked,  if  the  four 
fpecifics  heretofore  fo  ftrongly  recommended  are 
of  fuch  rare  virtue,  why  not  give  a further  and 
more  minute  detail  of  their  excellencies  ? This  I 
own  might  be  in  fome  meafure  necefiary,  were  it 
not  confidercd,  how  dull  and  tirefome  fuch  themes 
are,  having  already  been  full  tirefome  enough;  and 
regarding  the  pleafure  and  entertainment  of  my 
friends  and  readers  beyond  every  other  confidcra- 
tion,  I {hall  only  obferve,  that  they  well  anfwer 
every  purpofe  therein  afligned  them;  and  indeed, 
far  exceed  what  I have  faid  of  them,  if  only  they 
have  a fair  trial  according  to  the  directions;  if 
thefe  are  adhered  to,  their  merit  will  foon  gain 
them  credit  from  the  world  beyond,  what  is  in  the 
power  of  any  pen  to  procure. 
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AGE  the  FIFTH. 


— — - “ And  then  the  juftice 

“ With  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined; 

“ With  eyes  fevere,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

“ Full  of  wife  faws  and  modern  in  fiances, 

**  And  fo  he  plays  his  part.” 

ESCAPED  the  Stygian  pool,  behold  him 
hand  like  a tower,  firm  and  undaunted : 
before  in  a labyrinth  of  doubt,  from  which  the 

clue  of  time  has  extricated  him.  Now  he  beholds 
the  fun,  and  this  green  earth  fo  fair. 

i 

“ Now  gain’d  the  happy  coall, 

“ Oft  turns  and  fees  with  a delighted  eye, 

“ Midft  rocks  and  fhelves  the  broken  billows  fly; 

“ And  while  outrageous  winds  the  deep  deform, 

**  Smiles  on  the  tumult  and  enjoys  the  florm.” 

For  the  noble  mind  turns  all  occurences  to  its 
own  advantage  : well  may  he  exprefs  himfelf 
with  the  emphatic  Dr.  Young,  none  there  are 
happy  but  the  truly  foolifh,  or  the  truly  wife. 
At  thirty,  a man  fubje&s  himfelf  a fool : knows  it 
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at  forty ; and  though  it  may  appear  quaintly  urged, 
furely  it  is  what  may  be  called  human  wifdom,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  be  folly  fenfiblfe  of  oUr  own  extreme 
folly ; for  what  is  the  fartheft  bolt  of  earthly  wifdom 
but  folly  in  the  extreme.  Now  the  rational  man, 
diverted  of  youthful  folly,  and  of  all  the  vain  pur- 
fuits  in  life,  enjoys  the  prefent  hour,  nor  fears  the 
future,  nor  laments  the  part  : behold  him  a reve- 
rend and  awful  example  for  the  youth  of  his  coun- 
try to  follow ; for  affli&ion,  adverrtty,  and  misfor- 
tune, fly  over  his  head,  fhoot  wide,  or  fpend  their 
fhafts  in  vain ; the  gathering  tempefts  howl,  the 
furgesbeat,  but  he  nobly  ftems  the  tide,  hurls  back 
defiance  in  their  teeth,  baffling  all  their  attempts ; 
as  Britain,  thy  hoar  cliffs  the  loud  fea  wave  : he, 
like  old  father  Atlas,  “ when  ftorms  and  temperts 
thunders  On  his  brow,  and  pceans  break  their  bil- 
lows at  his  feet,  he  ftands  unmoved,  and  glories  in 
his  height.”  No  misfortune/  no  affliction,  no  haughty 
rtep  or  word  of  a fuperior  or  inferior  can  draw 
him  from  his  line,  or  ruffle  his  temper.  Long  has 
he  feen  the  wrorld,  and  knotvn  the  difpofition  of 
mortals and  from  their  whims,  their  fmiles,  their 
frowns,  and  every  wile,  he  is  equally  on  his  guard. 
Behold  him  now  from  his  wifdom  enjoy  with  a 
chearful  heart  the  comforts  of  the  world,  hear  his 
good  name,  like  the  fweeteft  of  odours  diffufe  it- 
felf  around. 
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Tehold  the  .generous  youth,  eager  to  receive  in- 
ftruttion  from  him  ; lee  his  family  place  their  joy 
in  him ; his  fervants  call  him  father,  and.live  but  for 
him.  The  poor,  needy,  and  fatherlefs  blefs  him  ; 
..all  eyes  are  enraptured  with  him,  from  whence  he 
derives  every  earthly  joy ; to  maintain  which  he 
is  an  enthufiaftic  devotee  at  the  fiirine  of  Fortune, 
loving  her  fmiles,  but  not  deje&ed  with  her  frowns. 
This  advice,  I hope,  will  not  be  deemed  here 
.neither  improper  , nor  worldly  ; as  I have  before 
v'f^id  that  every  wife  and  good  man  mull  fo  far  be 
2.  man  of  the  world  as  not  to  be  duped  by  the  illi- 
terate and  lowr-minded,  who  nine  out  of  ten  have 
no  human  fenfation,  but  the  over-reaching  their 
fellow-creatures,  if  it  may  be  fo  called;  therefore 
i cannot  help  remarking  in  this  place,  that,  although 
philofophers,  ingenious  writers,  and  what  have 
been  generally  called  wife  men,  in  all  ages  have 
defpifcd  and  held  in  the  molt  fovereign  contempt 
the  go  chiefs  Fortune  (and  it  mult  be  allowed  that 
in  a true  golden  age,  indeed,  fhe  could  have  no 
.lures)  yet,  till  they  can  find  the  philofopher’s  ftone, 
or  force  the  groffer  minds  to  be  of  their  opinion, 
in  the  modern  world,  no  wife  man  can  well  be 
blamed  for  facrificing  at  her  fhrine. 

The  whole  Duty  of  Man  may  be  reduced  to 
the  two  points  of  abltinence  and  patience ; tempe- 
rance in  profperity,  and  courage  in  adverfity. 
Epicurus  will  have  it  that  a wife  man  will  bear  all 
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injuries,  but  the  ftoics  will  not  allow  thofe  things 
to  be  injuries  which  Epicurus  calls  fo ; now  betwixt 
thefe  two  there  is  the  fame  difference  that  we  find 
between  two  gladiators — the  one  receives  wounds, 
but  yet  maintains  his  ground,  the  other  tells  the 
people  when  he  is  in  blood  that  it  is  but  a fcratch, 
and  will  not  fuffer  any  body  to  part  them.  An 
injury  cannot  be  received  but  it  mull  be  done  ; 
but  it  may  be  done  and  yet  not  received  ; as  a man 
maybe  in  the  water  and  not  fwim,  but  if  he  fwims 
it  is  prefumed  he  is  in  the  water;  or,  if  a bow  or 
fhot  be  levelled  at  us,  it  may  fo  happen  that  a man 
may  mifs  his  aim,  or  fome  accident  interpofe  that 
may  divert  the  mifchief;  that  which  hurts  is  paf- 
five,  and  inferior  to  that  which  hurts  it;  but  you  will 
fay  that  Socrates  was  condemned  and  put  to  death, 
and  fo  received  an  injury  ; but  I anfwer,  that  the 
tyrantsdid  him  an  injury,  and  yet  he  received 
none.  He  that  deals  any  thing  from  me,  and 
hides  it  in  my  own  houfe,  though  I have  not  loft 
it,  yet  he  has  ftolen  it.  He  that  lies  with  his  own 
wife  and  takes  her  for  another  woman,  though  the 
woman  be  honeft  the  man  is  an  adulterer.  Suppofe 
a man  gives  me  a draught  of  poifon,  and  it  proves 
not  ftrong  enough  to  kill  me,  his  guilt  is  never 
the  lefs  for  the  difappointment.  He  that  makes 
'a  pafs  at  me  is  as  much  a murderer  though  I put  it 
by,  as  if  he  ftuck  me  to  the  heart ; it  is  the 
intention  and  not  the  effcH  that  conflitutes  the 
He  is  a murderer,  that  has  the  will  of 
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killing  and  flaying  before  his  hands  are  dipped 
in  blood ; as  it  is  facrilege  the  very  intention  of 
laying  violent  hands  on  holy  things.  If  a philo- 
fopher  be  expofed  to  torments,  the  axe  over  his 
head,  his  body  wounded,  his  guts  in  his  hands,  I 
will  allow  him  to  groan,  for  virtue  itfelf  cannot 
diveft  him  of  the  nature  of  man  ; but  if  his  mind 
ftand  firm  he  has  difeharged  his  part. 

A great  mind  enables  a man  to  maintain  his 
flation  with  honour,  fo  that  he  only  makes  ufe  of 
what  he  meets  in  his  way,  as  a pilgrim  that  would 
fain  be  at  his  journey’s  end. 

It  is  the  excellence  of  a great  mind  to  afk  no- 
thing and  to  want  nothing,  and  to  fay  I will  hav^ 
nothing  to  do  with  Fortune,  that  repulfes  Cato  and 
prefers  Vatinius.  He  that  quits  his  hold,  and 
accounts  any  thing  good  that  is  not  honeft,  runs 
gaping  after  cafualties  ; fpends  his  days  in  anxiety 
and  vain  expectations : that  man  is  miferable ; 
and  yet  it  is  hard,  you  will  fay,  to  be  banifhed  or 
call  into  prifon,  nay,  what  if  it  were  to  be  burnt, 
or  any  other  way  deflroyed.  We  have  examples 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  cafes,  of  great  men  that  have 
triumphed  overall  misfortunes.  Metellus  buffered 
exile  refolutely,  Rutilius  chearfully ; Socrates 
difputed  in  a dungeon,  and  though  he  might  have 
made  his  efcape  refufed,  to  fliew  the  world  how 
eaf’y  a thing  it  was  to  fubdue  the  two  great  terrors 
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of  mankind,  death  and  a prifon.  What  ftiall  tfe 
fay  of  Mutius  Scsevola,  a man  only  of  military 
courage,  and  without  the  help  of  either  philofophy 
or  letters,  who,  when  he  found  that  he  had  killed 
the  fecretary  inftead  of  Porfenna  the  prince,  burn- 
ed his  right-hand  to  afhes  for  the  miftake,  and  held 
his  arm  in  the  flame  till  it  was  taken  away  by  hits 
very  enemies. 

Porfenna  did  more  eafily  pardon  Mutius  for 
his  intent  to  kill  him,  than  Mutius  forgave  him- 
fblf  for  miffing  his  aim : he  might  have  done  a 
luckier  thing  but  not  a braver.  It  is  only  for  a 
great  mind  to  judge  of  great  things,  for  other- 
wife  that  which  is  our  infirmity  will  feem  to  be  ano- 
ther perfon’s,  as  a ftrait  Rick  in  the  water  appears 
to  be  crooked.  He  that  yields  draws  upon  his 
own  head  his  own  ruin,  for  we  are  fure  to  get  the 
better  of  Fortune  if  we  would  ftruggle  with  her. 
Fencers  and  wreftlers,  we  lee  what  blows  and 
fcruifes  they  endure,  not  only  for  honour  but  for 
exercife  ; if  we  turn  our  backs  once  we  are  routed 
and  purfued.  That  man  only  is  happy  that  draws 
good  out  of  evil,  that  Hands  {aft  to  ins  judgment, 
and,  unmoved  with  any  external  violence,  or, 
however,  fo  little  moved  that  the  keeneft  arrow 
in  the  quiver  of  Fortune  is  but  as  the  prick  of  a 
needle  to  him  rather  than  a wound,  and  all  her 
other  weapons  fall  as  upon  the  roof  of  a home. 
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that  crackles  and  flips  off  again  without  any  da- 
mage to  the  inhabitants. 

A generous  and  clear-fighted  man  will  take  it 
for  a happinefs  to  encounter  ill-fortune.  It  is 
nothing  for  a man  to  hold  up  his  head  in  a calm, 
but  to  maintain  his  poll  when  all  others  have 
quitted  their  ground ; and  there  to  (land  upright 
while  other  men  are  beaten  down,  this  is  divine 
and  praife-worthy.  What  ill  is  there  in  torments, 
Or  in  thofe  things  which  are  commonly  accounted 
grievous  croffes  ? The  greatefl  evil  is  the  want  of 
courage ; the  bowing  and  fubmitting  to  them, 
which  can  never  happen  to  a wife  man,  for  he 
ffands  upright  under  any  weight;  nothing  that 
is  to  be  borne  difpleafes  him,  he  knows  his 
ftrength,  and  whatfoever  may  be  any  man’s  lot 
he  never  complains  if  it  be  his  own.  Nature,  he 
fays,  never  deceives  any  body;  fhe  does,  not  tell 
us  whether  our  children  fhall  be  fair  or  foul,  wife 
or  foolifh,  good  fubje&s  or  traitors,  nor  whether 
our  fortune  fhall  be  good  or  bad.  Wc  mult  not 
judge  of  a man  by  his  ornaments,  but  flrip  him 
cf  all  his  advantages,  and  the  impoftures  of  his 
fortune,  nay,  of  his  very  body  too,  and  look  into 
his  mind.  If  he  can  fee  a naked  fword  at  his 
eyes  without  fo  much  as  winking  ; if  he  makes  it  a 
thing  indifferent  to  him,  whether  his  life  goes  out 
at  his  throat  or  at  his  mouth  ; if  he  can  hear  him- 
felf  fentenced  to  torments  or  exile,  and  under  the 

very 
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very  hands  of  the  executioners,  fay  this  to  him- 
felf5  all  this  I am  provided  for,  and  it  is  no  more 
than  what  a man  that  is  to  fuffer  the  fate  of  hu- 
manity fhould  be,  he  has  the  temper  of  mind 
that  fpeaks  the  man  happy  ; and  without  this,  all 
the  complacence  of  external  comforts  fignify  no 
more  than  the  perfonating  a king  upon  the  ftage. 
When  the  curtain  is  drawn  we  arc  players  again ; 
not  that  I pretend  to  exempt  a wife  man  out  of 
the  number  of  men,  as  if  he  had  no  fenfc  of  pain, 
but  I reckon  on  him  as  compounded  of  body  and 
foul : the  body  is  irrational  and  may  be  galled, 
burned,  and  tortured,  but  the  rational  part  is  iear- 
]efs,  invariable,  and  not  to  be  fhaken;  this  it  is 
that  I reckon  upon  as  the  fupreme  good  of  man ; 
which,  until  it  be  perfefted,  is  but  an  unheady 
agitation  of  thought,  and  in  the  perfefition  an  im- 
moveable (lability.  It  is  not  in  our  contentions 
with  Fortune  as  in  thofe  of  the  theatre,  where  we 
may  throw  down  our  arms  and  pi  ay  for  quaittr, 
but  there  we  mud  die  firm  and  refolute.  lhcic 
needs  no  encouragement  in  thofe  things  which  we 
are  inclined  to  by  a natural  inftina,  as  the  pre- 
fervation  ofourfelves  with  eafe  andpleafure  ; but, 
if  it  comes  to  the  trial  of  our  faith  by  torments,  or 
courage  by  wounds,  thefe^re  difficulties  that  ve 
mufi  be  armed  againft  byphilofophy  and  precept, 
and  yet  all  this  is  no  more  than  what  we  were 

born  to,  and  no  matter  of  wonder  at  all:  fo  that  a 

wife  man  prepares  himfelf  for  it,  expecting  that 
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whatfoever  may  be  will  be;”  my  body  is  frail,  and 
liable,  not  only  to  the  impreflions  of  violence  but 
to  gflliftions  alfo,  that  naturally  fucceed  our  plea- 
sures. Full  meals  bring  crudities  ; drinking,  See. 
makes  the  hands  to  fhake  and  the  knees  to  trem- 
ble ; it  is  only  the  furprize  and  newnefs  of  the 
thing  that  makes  that  misfortune  terrible,  which 
by  premeditation  might  be  made  eafy  to  us ; for 
that  which  fome  people  make  light  by  fufferance, 
ethers  do  by  forefight.  Whatfoever  is  rjeceffary  we 
mud  bear  patiently  ; it  is  no  new  thing  to  die,  no 
new  thing  to  mourn,  and  no  new  thing  to  be  merry 
again.  If  I be  poor,  I fhall  have  company  in  ba- 
nifhment.  I will  think  myfelf  born  there  ; if  I die 
I fnall  be  no  more  Tick,  and  it  is  a thing  I can  do 
but  once. 

Let  us  never  wonder  at  any  thing  we  are  born 
to,  for  no  man  has  reafon  to  complain  where  we 
are  all  in  the  fame  condition ; he  that  efcapes 
might  have  buffered,  and  it  is  but  equal  to  fubmit 
to  the  law  of  mortality.  We  mult  undergo  the 
colds  of  winter,  the  heats  of  fummer,  the  dillem- 
pers  of  the  air,  and  the  difeafes  of  the  body  ; a 
wild  bead  meets  us  in  one  place,  and  a man  that 
is  brutal  in  another  ; we  are  here  affaulted  by  fire, 
there  bv  water.  We  are  to  bear  all  accidents,  as 
tyikind  feafons,  diftempers  and  difeafes  ; and  why 
may  we  not  reckon  the  a&ions  of  wicked  men, 
even  among  thofe  accidents;  their  deliberations 
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are  not  counfels  but  frauds,  fnares,  and  inordinate 
motions  of  the  mind  ; and  they  are  not  without  a 
thoufand  pretenfions  and  occafions  of  doing  a 
man  mifchief:  they  have  their  informers,  their 
knights  of  the  poft;  they  can  make  an  infereft 
With  powerful  men,  and  one  may  be  robbed  as 
well  upon  the  bench  as  upon  the  highway  they 
lie  in  wait  for  advantages,  and  live  in  perpetual 
agitations  between  hope  and  fear : whereas  • he 
that  is  truly  compofed  will  Hand  all  (hocks,  either 
of  violence,  flatterers,  or  menaces,  without  per- 
turbation ; it  is  inward  fear  that  makes  us  curious 
after  what  we  hear  abroad.  It  is  an  error  to  at- 
tribute either. good  or  ill  to  Fortune,  but  the  mat- 
ter of  it ; we  may,  and  we  ourfelves  are,  the  oc- 
cafion  of  it,  being  in  effect  the  artificers  of  our 
own  happinefs  or  mifery,  for  the  mind  is  above 
fortune  ; if  that  be  evil,  it  makes  every  thing  elfe 
be  fo  too  ; but  if  it  be  right  and  fincere,  it  cor- 
rects what  is  wrong,  and  mollifies  what  is  hard 
with  modefty  and  courage.  There  is  a great  dif- 
ference among  thofe  whom  the  world  calls  wife 
men  ; fome  take  up  private  refolutions  of  oppo- 
sing fortune,  but  they  cannot  go  through  with 
them  ; for  they  are  either  dazzled  with  fplendor 
on  the  one  hand,  or  affrighted  with  terrors  on  the 
other ; but  there  arc  others  that  will  clofe  and 
grapple  with  fortune,  and  flill  come  off  victorious. 
Mutius  overcame  the  fire,  Regulus  the  gibbet, 
Socrates  poifon,  Rutilius  banifhment,  Cato  death, 
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Fabricius  riches,  Tubcro  poverty,  and  Sextiui 
honours.  But  there  are  fome  again  fo  delicate, 
they  cannot  fo  much  as  bear  a fcandalous  report ; 
Which  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  a man  fhould  quar- 
rel for  being  jollied  in  a croud,  or  dallied  as  he 
walks  in  the  dreets ; he  that  has  a great  way  to 
go  mud  expert  to  flip,  tumble,  and  be  tired.  To 
the  luxurious  man  frugality  is  a punifhment;  la- 
bour and  indiillry  to  the  fluggard,  nay,  fludy  itfelf 
is  a torment  to  him.  Not  that  thefe  things  are 
hard  to  us  by  nature,  but  w#e  ourfelves  are  vain 
and  irrefolute  ; nay,  we  wonder  many  of  us  how 
any  man  can  live  without  wine,  or  endure  to  rife 
fo  early  in  a morning.  A brave  man  mud  expcQ: 
to  be  toffed,  for  he  is  to  deer  his  courfe  in  the  teeth 
of  fortune,  and  to  work  againd  wind  and  weather. 
In  the  differing  of  torments  there  appears  but  one 
virtue  ; a man’s  exercifes  are  many  ; that  which  is 
mod  eminent  is  patience,  which  is  but  a branch  of 
fortitude ; but  there  is  prudence  alfo  in  choice  of 
the  atlion,  and  in  the  bearing  what  we  cannot 
avoid ; and  here  is  condancy  in  bearing  it  refo- 
lutely,  and  there  are  the  fame  concurrence  alfo  of 
fcveral  virtues,  in  other  generous  undertakings. 
When  Leonidas  was  to  carry  his  300  men  into 
Thermopylae,  to  put  a dop  to  Xerxes,  his  huge 
army,  “ Come  fellow  foldiers,”  fays  he,  “ eat 
your  dinners  here,  as  if  you  were  to  fup  in  another 
world  and  they  anfwered  his  refolution.  How 
plain  and  imperious  Was  that  fiiort  fpeech  of  Edi- 
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tus  to  his  men  upon  a defperate  action,  aiid  h0# 
glorious  a mixture  of  bravery  and  prudence. 
‘/  Soldiers,”  fays  he,  it  is  neceffary  for; us  to  go, 
but  it  is  not- neceffary  for  us  to  return.”  This 
brier  and  pertinent  harangue,  was  worth  ten  thou- 
land  of  the  frivolous  cavils  and  diftinSLions  of  the 
fchools,  which  rather  break  the  mind  than  fortify 
it ; and  when  it  is  once  perplexed,  and  pricked 
with  difficulties  and  fcruples,  then  they  leave  it. 
Our  pafhons  are  numerous,  are  ffrong,  and  not  to 
be  maflercd  with  quirks  and  tricks,  as  if  a man 
fliould  undertake  to  defend  the  caufe  of  God  and 
man  with  a bulrufh.  It  was  a remarkable  piece 
of  policy  and  honour  together,  that  action  of  Ca:- 
(ar’s,  upon  taking  Pompey’s  cabinet  at  the  battle 
of  Piiarfalia  ; it  is  proboble,  that  the  letters  in  it 
might  have  difeovered  who  were  his  friends  and 
who  his  enemies ; and  yet  he  burnt  it  without  fo 
much  as  opening  it,  efteeming  it  the  nobleft  wav 
of  pardoning,  to  keep  himfelf  ignorant  both  of 
the  offender  and  the  offence.  It  was  a brave 
prefence  of  mind  alfo,  in  Alexander,  who,  upon 
advice  that  his  phyfician  Philip  intended  to  poi- 
fon  him,  took  the  letter  of  advice  in  one  hand, 
and  the  cup  in  the  other,  delivering  Philip  the 
letter  to  read  while  he  himfelf  drank  the  potion. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  death  gives  a man 
courage,  to  fupport  pain,  and  that  pain  fortifies 
a man  again!!  death ; but  I fay,  rather,  that  a wile 
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man  depends  upon  himfelf  againft  both,  and  that 
he  does  not  fuffer  either  with  patience  in  hopes 
of  death,  or  die  willingly  becaufe  he  is  weary  of1 
life ; but  he  bears  the  one  and  waits  for  the 
other,  and  carries  a divine  mind  through  all  the 
accidents  of  human  life.  He  looks  upon  faith 
and  honefty  as  the  mod  facred  good  of  mankind, 
and  neither  to  be  forced  by  neceffity  nor  cor- 
rupted by  reward  ; kill,  burn,  tear  him  to  pieces, 
he  will  be  true  to  his  truft  ; and  the  more  a man 
labours  to  make  him  difeovera  fecret,  the  deeper 
he  will  hide  it.  Refolution  is  the  inexpugnable 
defence  of  human  weaknefs,  and  it  is  a wonder- 
ful providence  that  attends  it. 

Horatius  Codes  oppofed  his  fmgle  body  to  the 
whole  army,  until  the  bridge  was  cut  down  be- 
hind him,  and  then  he  leaped  into  the  river  with 
his  fword  in  his  hand,  and  came  off  fafe  to  his 
party.  There  was  a fellow  qucRioned  about  a 
plot  upon  the  life  of  a tyrant,  and  put  to  torture 
to  declare  his  confederates;  he  named,  one  by  one, 
all  the  tyrant-s  friends  that  were  about  him,  and 
Rill  as  they  were  named  they  were  put  to  death  ; 
the  tyrant  afked  him  at  laR  if  there  were  any  more  ? 

“ Yes,  fays  he,  you  yourfelf  was  in  the  plot,  and 
now  you  have  never  another  friend  left  you  in  the 

J J 

world;”  whereupon  the  tyrant  cut  the  throats  of 
his  own  guard. 
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He  is  the  happied  man  that  is  the  matter  of 
himfelf,  and  triumphs  over  the  fear  of  death,  which 

I V 

has  overcome  the  conquerors  of  the  world. 

* • . ' iv.*. 

No  man  (hall  ever  be  poor  that  goes  to  himfelf 
for  what  he  wants,  and  that  is  the  readied  way  to 
riches.  Nature,  indeed,  will  have  her  due,  yet. 
whatever  is  beyond  neceflity  is  precarious  and  fu- 
perfluous.  It  is  not  their  bufinefs  to  gratify  the 
palate,  but  to  fatisfy  a craving  ftomach ; bread, 
when  a man  is  hungry,  does  his  work,  be  it  never  fo 
coarfe,  and  water  when  he  is  dry;  let  his  third  be 
quenched,  and  nature  is  fatisfied,  no  matter  whence 
it  comes,  whether  he  drink  it  in  gold,  filver,  or 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  To  promife  a man 
riches,  and  to  teach  him  poverty  is  to  deceive  him; 
but  fliall  I call  him  poor  that  wants  nothing, 
though  he  may  be  beholden  for  it  to  his  patience 
rather  than  to  his  fortune  ? Or  (hall  any  man  deny 
himfelf  to  be  rich,  whofe  riches  can  never  be  taken 
away  ? Whether  it  is  better  to  have  much  or  e~ 
nough,  he  that  has  much  defires  more,  which 
fhews  that  he  has  not  enough;  but  he  that  has 
enough  is  at  red.  Shall  a man  be  reputed  the 
lefs  rich,  for  not  having  that  for  which  he  diall  be 
banidied,  for  which  his  very  wife  or  fon  diall  poi- 
fon  him  ; that  which  gives  him  fecurity  in  war  and 
quiet  in  peace,  which  he  poffeffes  without  danger, 
and  difpofes  of  without  trouble  ? No  man  can  be  poor 
that  has  enough,  nor  rich  that  covets  more  than  he 
has.  Atexa 
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Alexander,  after  all  his  conqucfts,  complained 
(that  he  wanted  more  worlds.  He  defired  fome- 
thitig  more  even  when  he  had  gotten  all,  and 
that  which  was  fufficienx  for  human  nature,  was 
not  enough  for  one  man.  Money  never  made 
any  man  rich,  for  the  more  he  had  the  more 
he  (till  coveted. 

The  richcft  man  that  ever  yet  lived,  is  poor  in 
my  opinion,  and  in  any  man's  it  may  be  fo;  but 
he  that  keeps  himfelf  to  the  flint  of  nature,  does 
neither  feci  poverty  nor  fear  it;  nay,  even  in 
poverty  itfelf  there  are  fomc  things  fuperfluous. 
Thofe  which  the  world  calls  happy,  their  felicity 
is  a falfe  fplcndour  that  darkens  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar;  but  our  rich  man  is  glorious  and  happy; 
within  there  is  no  ambition,  hunger  and  thirft. 
Let  there  be  food,  and  no  matter  for  the  table, 
the  difhes,  the  fervants,  nor  with  what  meat  na- 
ture is  fatisfied;  thofe  are  the  torments  of  luxury, 
that  rather  fluff  the  flomach  than  fill  it : it  fludies 
rather  to  caufe  an  appetite  than  to  aliay  it ; it  is 
not  for  us  to  fay  this  is  not  handfome,  and  that  is 
common,  the  other  offends  my  eye.  Nature  pro- 
vides for  health,  not  delicacy.  When  the  trumpet 
founds  a charge,  the  poor  man  knows  that  he  is  not 
aimed  at ; when  they  cry  out  fire,  his  body  is  all  lie 
has  to  look  after;  if  he  be  to  make  a journey,  there 
is  no  blocking  up  of  flreets  and  thronging  of  paf- 
fages  for  a parting  compliment.  A fmall  matter 
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fills  his  belly  and  comforts  his  mind  ; he  lives  from 
hand  to  mouth,  without  fearing  or  caring  for  to- 
morrow. The  temperate  rich  man  is  but  a coun- 
terfeit, his  wit  is  quicker  and  his  appetite  calmer. 
No  man  finds  poverty  a trouble  to  him,  but  he  that 
thinks  it  fo ; and  he  that  thinks  it  fo  makes  it  fo. 
Does  not  a rich  man  travel  with  more  eafe,  with 
lefs  luggage,  and  fewer  fervants  ? Does  he  not  eat 
many  times  as  little,  and  as  coarfe  in  the  fields  as 
a poor  man  ? Does  he  not  for  his  own  pleafure 
fometimes,  and  for  variety,  feed  upon  the  ground, 
and  ufe  only  earthen  vefiels  ? Is  not  he  then  a 
mad  man  that  always  fears  what  he  often  defires, 
and  dreads  the  thing  that  he  takes  delight  to  imi- 
tate ? He  that  would  know  the  worfl  of  poverty, 
let  him  but  compare  the  looks  of  the  rich  and  of 
the  poor,  and  he  fhall  find  the  poor  man  to  have 
a fmoother  brow,  and  to  be  more  merry  at  heart ; 
or  if  any  trouble  befal  him,  it  palfes  over  like  a 
cloud;  whereas  the  other,  either  his  good  humour 
is  counterfeit,  or  his  melancholy  deep  and  ulce- 
rated ; and  the  worfe,  becaufe  he  dare  not  pub- 
licly own  his  misfortune,  but  he  is  forced  to  play 
the  part  of  a happy  man  even  with  a curie  in  his 
heart;  his  felicity  is  but  perforated,  and  if  lie 
could  but  be  ftripped  of  his  ornaments  lie  would 
be  contemptible.  In  buying  of  a horfe  we  take 
off  his  clothes  and  his  trappings,  and  examine  his 
fhape  and  body,  for  fear  of  being  cozened;  and 
Ifiall  we  put  an  eftimate  uoon  a man  for  being  let 
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flff  by  his  fortune  and  quality  ? Nay,  if  we  fee 
any  tiling  of  ornament  about  him,  we  are  to  ful- 
pe£t  him  the  more  for  fome  infirmity  under  it. 
He  that  is  not  content  in  poverty,  would  not 
be  fo  in  plenty  : for  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
thing,  but  in  the  mind  : if  that  be  fickly,  remove 
him  from  a kennel  to  a palace  he  is  at  the  fame 
pafs,  for  he  carries  his  difeafe  along  with  him. 
What  can  be  happier  than  that  condition,  both 
of  mind  and  of  fortune,  from  which  we  cannot 
fall.  What  can  be  a greater  felicity  than  in  a co- 
vetous defigning  age,  for  a man  to  live  fafe  among 
informers  and  thieves  ? It  puts  a poor  man  into 
the  very  condition  of  Providence,  that  gives  all 
without  referving  any  thing  to  itfelf.  How  happy 
is  he  who  owes  nothing  but  to  himfelf,  and  only 
that  which  he  can  eafily  refufe  or  eafily  pay?  I 
do  not  reckon  him  poor  that  has  but  a little,  but 
he  is  fo  that  covets  more.  It  is  a fair  degree  of 
plenty  to  have  what  is  neceffary  : whether  had  a 
ma«  better  find  fobriety  in  want,  or  hunger  in 
plenty  ? It  is  not  the  augmenting  of  our  fortunes, 
but  the  abating  of  our  appetites  that  makes  us 
rich.  Why  may  not  a man  contain  riches  in  his 
own  coffers  as  well  as  in  another  man’s  ; and  ra- 
ther hear  that  they  are  his  than  feel  them  to  be  fo? 
Though  it  is  a greater  matter  not  to  be  corrupted 
even  by  having  them  under  the  fame  roof,  he  is  a 
greater  man  that  is  honeftly  poor  in  the  middle  of 
plenty  ; but  he  is  the  molt  fecure  that  is  free  from 
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the  temptations  of  that  plenty,  and  has  the  leaf! 
matter  for  another  to  delign  upon.  It  is  no  great 
bufinefs  for  a poor  man  to  learn  the  contempt 
of  riches,  nor  for  a rich  man  to  extol  the  benefit 
of  poverty  ; becaufe  we  do  not  know  how  either 
the  one  or  the  other  would  behave  himfelf  in  the 
contrary  condition.  The  heft  proof  is  the  doing 
of  it  by  choice,  and  not  neceflity  ; for  the  praftif- 
ing  of  poverty  in  jell,  is  a preparation  towards  the 
bearing  of  it  in  earned  ; but  it  is  a generous  difpo- 
fition  to  provide  for  the  word  of  fortunes  as  what 
may  be  eafily  borne.  The  premeditation  makes  it 
then  not  only  tolerable,  but  delightful  to  us;  for 
there  is  that  in  them,  without  which  nothing  can  be 
comfortable,  that  is  to  fay,  fecurity.  If  there 
were  nothing  elfe  in  poverty  but  the  certain  know- 
ledge of  our  friends,  it  were  yet  a mod  defirable 
bleffing.  When  every  man  leaves  us  but  thole 
that  love  us,  it  is  a fhame  to  place  the  happinefs  of 
life  in  gold  and  diver,  for  which  bread  and  water 
js  fufficient ; as  at  the  word,  hunger  puts  an  end 
to  hunger  : for  to  the  honour  of  poverty,  it  was 
both  the  foundation  and  caufe  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. And  no  man  was  ever  yet  fo  poor,  but  he 
had  enough  to  carry  him  to  his  journey’s  end. 

All  I defire  is,  that  my  poverty  may  not  be  a 
burthen  to  myfelf,  nor  make  me  to  be  fo  to  others; 
and  that  is  the  bed  date  of  fortune,  that  is  neither 
directly  ncceflitous  nor  far  from  it;  a mediocrity 
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with  gcntlenefs  of  mind,  will  preferve  us  frora  fear 
or  envy,  which  is  a clefirable  condition,  for  ru> 
man  wants  power  to  do  mifchief.  We  never  con- 
fider  the  blehings  of  coveting  nothing,  and  the 
glory  of  being  full  in  ourfelves  without  depending 
upon  fortune.  W ith  parfimony,  a little  is  fuffi- 
cicnt,  and  without  it  nothing;  whereas  frugality 
makes  a poor  man  rich.  If  we  love  an  eflate,  we 
had  better  never  have  had  it ; he  that  has  lead  to 
love  has  lead  to  fear;  and  thole  are  better  f'atisfied 
whom  fortune  never  favoured,  than  thole  whom  dte 
has  forfaken.  The  date  is  mod.  candid  that  lies 
betwixt  poverty  and  plenty.  Diogenes  underdood 
this  very  well,  when  he  put  himfelf  into  an  incapa-' 
city  of  lofing  any  thing.  That  courfe  of  life  is 
mod  commodious,  which  is  both  lafe  and  whole- 
fomc.  The  body  is  to  be  indulged  no  further 
than  for  health,  and  rather  mortified,  than  not 
kept  in  fubje&ion  to  the  mind.  It  is  necedary  to 
provide  againd  hunger,  third  and  cold;  and  fome- 
what  for  a covering  to  dielter  us  againd  incon- 
vcnieniences,  but  not  a pin  of  matter  whethei  it  be 
of  turf  or  marble.  A man  may  lie  as  warm  and 
as  dry  under  a thatched,  as  under  a gilded  roof. 
Let  the  mind  be  great  and  glorious,  and  all  other 
things  are  defpicablc  in  companion.  The  future  is 
uncertain,  and  I had  rather  beg  of  myfelf  not  to 
defire  any  thing  than  of  fortune  to  bellow  it.  At 
the  conclufion  of  this  age,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  the  mind  is  tuned  to  focial  comfort,  and 
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a view  of  happinefs.  For  a long  train  of  years,  the 
hair  of  both  fexes  is  now  harmonized  by  the  fere- 
nity  of  the  frames;  and  all  that  will  be  required  at 
this  feafon  is  regularity,  and  care  to  fhield  it  from 
the  hand  of  time.  If  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year 
the  hair  fhould  fhed,  generally  in  fpring  and  fall, 
thofc  feafons  enliven,  an  infeft  at  the  root  of  the 
hair  often  fatal  to  it,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  my 
Sorpito  liquid,  which  will  inftantly  cure  it;  at  the 
fame  time  my  crefcent  Pomade  fhould  be  applied  to 
make  it  vigorous  and  youthful,  and  a conftant  ap- 
plication of  my  Ericanu  oil  fhould  be  made  t« 
keep  the  hair  in  its  youthful  colour,  of  which  very 
little  experience  will  give  convincing  proofs. 


AGE 
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AGE  the  SIXTH. 


— <s  The  fixth  age  Ihifts 

“ Into  the  lean  and  flippered  pantaloon, 

“ With  fpeftacles  on  nofe  and  pouch  on  fide ; 

“ His  youthful  hofe  well  faved,  a world  too  wide 
l<  For  his  lhrunk  ihank ; and  his  big  manly  voice, 

**  Turning  again  towards  childilh  treble  pipes, 

“ And  whittles  in  his  found.5' 

ON  a rock  not  far,  off  behold  ancient  time 
points  with  his  fcythe  towards  the  vale  of 
tears.  The  good  man  bends  fubmiffive,  relu&ant 
but  not  difpleafed  ; from  a confcioufnefs  of  inhe- 
rent virtue,  he  firmly  and  patiently  waits  his  call. 
Mean  while,  chearfully  explores  nature’s  paths,  and 
wifely  deduces  from  all  her  winding  ways,  what- 
ever is  is  right.  See  him,  though  in  age,  rife  with 
the  fun  with  chearful  heart, 

— — a — “ For  his  deep 

“ Is  airy,  light,  from  pure  digeftion  bred, 

“ And  temperate  vapours  bland  which  the  only  found 
“ Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora’s  fan 
te  Lightly  difperfed,  and  the  flirill  matin  fong 
“ Of  birds  on  every  bough.” 
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- — “ To  marl?  how  fpring 

'i'he  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove; 

• ' What  drop 5 the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed  ; 

“ How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee, 

“ Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  Tweet.” 

While  with  rapture  .he  beholds  fuch  lovely 
fccnes,  they  recal  his  youthful  days,  and  compar- 
ing the  pall  with  the  prefent,  while  he  laments  the 
lot  of  human  life  a tranfient  gleam  of  hope  breaks 
over  his  mind,  and  his  good  old,  heart  aim  oft  burfts 
for  joy,  but  with  refignation  meek,  ft  ill  purfuing 
his  calm  mortal  walk,  foon  to  change  it  for  one 
eternal. 


The  calamities  ol  human  nature,  may  be  divided 
into  the  fear  of  death  and  the  mifery  and  errors  of 
life  ; and  it  is  the  great  work  pf  mankind,  to  mailer 
the  one  and  to  rcElify  the  other  ; and  fo  live,  as 
neither  to  make  life  irkfome  to  us,  nor  death  tei- 
rible.  It  fhould  be  our  care  before  we  grow  old 
to  live  well,  and  when  we  are  fo  to  die  well,  that 
we  may  expert  our  end  without  fadnefs . for  it  is 
the  duty  of  life  to  prepare  ourfelves  for  death;  and 
there  is  not  one  hour  we  live,  that  does  not  remind 
us  of  our  mortality.  Time,  reafon,  and  all  things 
have  their  fate,  though  it  lies  in  the  dark,  that  pe- 
riod is  certain  to  nature,  but  what  am  I the  bettei  for 
it  if  it  be  not  fo  to  me  ? We  propound  travels,  arms 
and  ventures,  without  ever  confidering  that  acath 
lies  in  the  way ; our  time  let.  and  none  of  us  know 

how 
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bow  near  it  is,  but  we  are  all  of  us  agreed  that  the 
decree  is  unchangeable.  Why  Humid  we  wonder 
to  have  that  befal  us  to  day  which  might  have  hap- 
pened to  us  any  minute  fince  we  were  born  ? Let 
us  therefore  live  as  if  every  moment  was  to  be  our 
laft,  and  let  us  fee  that  our  accounts  be  right  every 
day  that  paft'cs  our  heads.  We  are  not  ready  for 
death,  and  therefore  we  fear  it,  becaufe  we  do  not 
know  what  will  become  of  us  when  we  are  gone, 
and  that  confidcration  ftrikes  us  with  inexplicable 
terror.  The  way  to  avoid  this  diftra&ion,  is  to 
contraft  our  bufmefs  and  our  thoughts.  When  our 
mind  is  fettled,  a day  or  an  age  is  all  one  to  us, 
and  the  feries  of  time  which  is  now  our  trouble 
will  then  be  our  delight;  for  he  that  is  ftcadily  re- 
folved  ao;ainft  all  uncertainties,  fhall  never  be  dif- 
turbed  with  the  variety  of  them.  Let  us  make 

J 

hafte  therefore  to  live,  fince  every  day  to  a wife 
man  is  a new  life;  for  he  has  done  his  bufmefs  the 
day  before,  and  fo  prepared  himfelf  for  the  next 
that  if  it  be  not  his  laft,  he  knows  not  but  that  it 
might  have  been  fo.  No  man  enjoys  the  time  of 
life,  but  he  that  is  ready  and  willing  to  quit  it.  The 
will  of  man  is  not  able  to  exprefs  the  blindnefs  of 
human  folly  in  taking  more  care  of  our  fortune, 
our  houfes,  and  our  money,  than  we  do  of  our 
lives.  Every  body  breaks  in  upon  the  one  gratis, 
but  we  betake  ourfelves  to  fire  and  fword  if  any 
man  invades  the  other.  There  is  no  dividing  in 
the  cafe  of  patrimony,  but  people  {hare  out  time 
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with  us  at  pleafure ; fo  profufe  arc  we  of  that  only 
thing,  whereof  we  may  be  hondtly  covetous.  It  is 
a common  pratlicc  to  alk  an  hour  or  two  of  a 
friend  for  fuch  or  fuch  a bufmefs,  and  it  is  as  eafily 
granted,  both  parties  confidering  the  occalion,  and 
not  the  thing  itfelf : they  never  put  time  to  account, 
which  is  the  mod  precious  valuable  of  all  things;  but 
bee au fe  they  do  not  fee  it,  they  reckon  upon  it  as 
nothing;  and  yet  thefe  very  men  when  they  come  to 
die,  v'ould  give  the  whole  world  for  thefe  hours 
again  which  they  fo  inconfiderately  call  away  be- 
fore, but  there  is  no  recovering  of  them.  If  they 
could  number  their  days  that  are  yet  to  come,  as 
they  can  thofe  that  are  already  pad,  how  would 
thofe  very  people  tremble  at  the  apprehenfion  of 
death,  though  a hundred  years  hence,  that  never 
fo  much  as  think  of  it  at  prefent,  though  they 
know  not  but  it  may  take  them  away  the  next  im- 
mediate minute  ? It  is  an  ufual  faying,  I would 
give  my  life  for  fuch  or  fuch  a friend,  when  at  the 
fame  time  we  do  not  give  it  without  fo  much  as 
thinking  of  it ; nay,  when  that  friend  is  never  the 
better  for  it,  and  we  ourfclves  the  worfe.  Our 
time  is  fet,  and  day  and  night  we  travel  on.  There 
is  no  baiting  by  the  way,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  either  prince  or  people  to  prolong  it.  Such  is 
the  love  of  life,  that  even  thofe  decrepit  dotards  that 
have  loft  the  ufe  of  it,  will  yet  beg  the  continuance 
of  it,  and  make  themfelves  younger  than  they  are, 
as  if  they  could  cozen  even  fate  itfelf.  V.  hen 
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they  fall  Tick,  what  promifes  of  amendment  if  they 
efeape  this  bout,  what  exclamations  againd  the 
folly  of  their  mif-fpent  time,  and  yet  if  they  recover 
they  relapfe ; no  man  takes  care  to  live  well  but 
long,  when  it  is  in  every  body’s  power  to  do  the 
former,  and  in  no  man’s  to  do  the  latter.  We 
confume  our  lives  in  providing  the  very  indru- 
ments  of  life,  and  govern  ourfelves  dill  with  a re- 
gard to  the  future,  fo  that  we  do  not  properly  live 
but  we  are  about  to  live.  How  great  a frame  it  is 
to  be  laying  new  foundations  of  our  life  at  our  lalt 
gafp,  and  for  an  old  man  that  commonly  proves  his 
age  by  his  beard,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  to  go 
to  fchool  again?  While  we  arc  young  we  may 
learn,  our  minds  are  tradable,  and  our  bodies  fit 
for  labour  and  dudy  ; but  when  age  comes  on  we 
are  feized  with  langour  and  (loth,  afflifted  with 
difcafes,  and  at  laft  we  leave  the  world  as  ignorant 
as  we  came  into  it ; only  we  die  worfe  than  we 
were  born,  which  is  not  nature’s  fault  but  ours. 
For  our  fear,  fufpicions,  perfidy,  See.  are  from 
ourfelves.  I wifh  with  all  my  foul  that  I had 
thought  of  my  end  fooner,  but  I mult  make  the 
more  hade  now,  and  fpur  on  like  thofe  who  fet 
out  late  upon  a journey.  It  will  be  better  to  learn 
late  than  not  at  all,  though  it  be  only  to  inllruCt 
me  that  I may  leave  this  ftage  with  honour.  In 
the  divifion  of  life  there  is  time  prefent,  pad,  and 
to  come  ; what  we  do  is  flrort ; what  we  flrall  do 
is  doubtful;  but  what  we  have  done  is  certain,  and 
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out  of  the  power  of  fortune.  The  paffage  of  time 
is  wonderful  quick,  and  a man  mult  look  backward 
to  fee  it,  and  in  that  rctrofpeft  he  has  all  paft  ages 
at  a view,  but  the  prefent  gives  us  the  flip  unper- 
ceived. It  is  but  a moment  that  we  live,  and  yet 
we  are  dividing  it  into  childhood,  youth,  man’s 
eltate,  and  old  age,  all  which  degrees  we  bring  into 
that  narrow  compafs ; if  we  do  not  watch,  we  lofe 
our  opportunities,  if  we  do  not  make  hafte  we  are 
left  behind : our  bell  hours  efcape  us,  the  word; 
are  to  come.  The  purelt  part  of  our  life  runs  faft, 
and  leaves  only  the  dregs  at  the  bottom;  and  that 
lime  which  is  good  for  nothing  elfe  we  dedicate  to 
v virtue,  and  only  propound  to  begin  to  live  at  an  age 
that  very  few  people  arrive  at.  What  greater  folly 
can  there  be  in  the  world  than  this  lofs  of  time  ; the 
future  being  fo  uncertain,  and  the  dangers  fo  i ir- 
reparable ? If  death  be  neceffary,  why  fhould 
any  man  fear  it  : and  if  the  time  of  it  be 
uncertain,  why  fhould  we  not  always  expert 
it?  We  fhould  therefore  firfl  prepare  our- 
felves  for  a virtuous  life,  againit  the  dread  of 
an  inevitable  death  ; and  it  is  not  for  us  to  put  off 
being  good,  until  fueh  or  fuch  a bufiaefs  is  over  ; 
for  one  bufinels  draw's  on  another,  and  we  do  as. 
good  as  fow  it,' one  grain  produces  more.  It  is 
not  enough  to  philo fophiee,  w he n we  have  nothing 
elfe  to  do  ; but  we  mud  attend  wifefom  even  to  the 
neglect  of  all  things  elfe,  for  wc  are  fo  far  from 
having  time  to  fpare,  that  the  age  of  the  world 
would  be  yet  too  narrow  for  cur  bufinefs;  nor  is  it 
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fufficient  only  to  omit  it,  but  wc  muft  not  fo  much 
as  intermit  it. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  call  our  own  property 
but  our  time,  and  yet  every  body  fools  us  out  of 
it  that  has  a mind  to  it.  If  a man  borrows  a paltry 
fuin  of  money,  there  muft  needs  be  bonds  and  fe- 
curities,  and  every  common  civility  is  prefently 
charged  upon  account ; but  he  that  has  my  time, 
thinks  he  owes  me  nothing  for  it,  though  it  be  a 
debt  that  gratitude  itfelf  can  never  repay.  I can- 
not call  any  man  poor  that  has  enough  ftill  left,  be 
it  ever  fo  little.  It  is  good  advice  yet  to  thofe  that 
have  the  world  before  them,  to  play  the  good  huf* 
band  betimes,  for  it  is  too  late  to  fpare  at  the  bot- 
tom where  all  is  drawn  out  to  the  lees.  He  that 
takes  away  a day  from  me,  takes  away  what  he  can 
never  reftore  me  ; but  our  time  is  either  forced 
away  from  us,  ftolen  from  us,  or  loft ; of  which 
the  laft  is  the  fouleft  mifcarriage.  It  is  in  life  as 
in  a journey,  a book,  or  a companion,  brings  us 
to  our  lodging  before  we  thought  we  were  even 
half  way.  Upon  the  whole  matter  we  confume  our- 
felves  one  upon  another,  without  any  regard  at  al^ 
to  our  own  partiality.  I do  not  fpeak  of  fuch  as 
live  in  notorious  fcandal,  but  even  thofe  men 
themfelves  whom  the  world  pronounces  happy,  are 
fmothered  in  their  felicities ; fervants  to  their  pro- 
feftion  and  clients,  and  drowned  in  their  lufts. 
We  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  haughtinefs  of  great' 
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men,  while  yet  there  is  hardly  any  of  them  all  Co 
proud,  but  that  at  fome  time  or  other  a man  may 
have  yet  accefsto  him,  and  perhaps,  a good  word  or  a 
look  into  the  bargain.  Why  do  not  we  rather  com- 
plain of  ourfelves,  for  being  of  all  other,  even  to 
ourfelves,  the  molt  deaf  and  lnacccffible.  Company 
and  bufinefs  arc  great  devourers  of  time  ; and 
our  vices  deflroy  our  lives  as  well  as  our  fortunes. 
The  prefent  is  but  a moment,  and  perpetually  in 
flux  : the  timepafl  we  call  to  mind  when  we  plcafc, 
and  it  will  abide  the  examination  and  infpe&ion: 
but  the  bufy  man  has  not  leilure  to  look  back;  or 
if  he  has,  it  is  an  unpleafant  thing  to  re  (left  upon 
a life  to  be  repented  of;  whereas  the  confcience  of 
a good  life,  puts  a man  into  a fecure  and  perpetual 
profufion  of  a felicity  never  to  be  diflurbed  or 
taken  away  : but.  he  that  has  led  a wicked  life  is 
afraid  of  his  own  mifery ; and  on  the  review  of 
himfelf  he  finds  only  appetite,  avarice,  or  ambi- 
tion, inftead  of  virtue.  But  Hill  he  that  is  not  at 
leifurc  many  times  to  live,  muff,  when  his  fate 
comes,  whether  he  will  or  no,  be  at  leilure  to  die. 
Alas ! what  is  time  to  eternity ; the  age  of  a man 
to  the  age  of  the  world  ; and  how  much  of  this 
life  do  we  fpend  in  fears,  anxieties,  childhood  ? 
nay,  we  deep  away  the  one  half.  How  great  a part 
of  it  runs  away  in  luxury  and  excefs,  the  ranging 
of  our  guclls  and  fervants,  and  our  difhcs,  as  if  we 
were  to  eat  and  drink  not  for  fociety,  but  for  am- 
bition. The  nights  may  well  feem  fo  fhort  that 
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is  bought  To  dear,  and  bellowed  upon  wine  and 
women.  The  day  is  loll  in  expcflation  ol  the 
night,  and  the  night  in  the  apprehenfion  of  the 
morning.  There  is  a terror  in  our  very  pleasures, 
and  this  vexatious  thought  in  the  very  height  of 
them,  that  they  will  not  lafl  always,  which  is  a 
canker  in  the  delights  even  of  the  greatefl  and 
moll  fortunate  of  men. 

Oh  the  biddings  of  privacy  and  lcifurc ! The 
wifli  of  the  powerful  and  eminent,  but  the  privi- 
lege only  of  inferiors,  who  are  the  only  people 
that  live  to  themfelves ; nay,  the  very  thought  and 
hope  of  it  is  a confolation,  even  in  the  middle  of 
all  the  tumults  and  hazards  that  attend  greatnefs. 
It  wTas  Augudus’s  prayer  that  he  might  live  to  re- 
tire, and  deliver  himfelf  from  public  bufinefs.  His 
difeourfes  were  dill  pointing  that  very  way,  and 
the  higheft  felicity  this  mighty  prince  had  in  pro- 
fpc6l,  was  the  diverting  himfelf  of  that  illuflrious 
date,  which  however  glorious  in  fhew,  at  the 
bottom  of  it  only  anxiety  and  care  : but  it  is  one 
thing  to  retire  for  plcafure,  and  another  for  virtue; 
which  mud  be  adtive  even  in  the  retreat,  and  give 
proof  of  what  it  has  learned  ; for  a good  and  a wife 
man,  docs  in  privacy  confultthe  well-being  ofpof- 
tcrity.  Zeno  and  Cryfippus  did  greater  things  in 
their  dudies  than  if  they  had  led  armies,  borne  of- 
fices, or  given  laws,  which  in  truth  they  did  not 
to  one  city  alone,  but  to  all  the  world.  Their 
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quiet  contributed  more  to  the  common  benefit, 
than  the  fweat  and  labour  of  other  people.  That 
retreat  is  not  worth  the  while,  that  does  not  afford 
a man  greater  and  nobler  work  than  bufinefs.  There 
is  no  flavifh  attendance  upon  great  offices,  no  co- 
veting for  places,  no  making  of  parties,  no  difap- 
pointment  in  my  pretcnfion  to  this  charge,  to  that 
regiment,  or  to  fuch  or  fuch  a title ; no  envy  of 
any  man’s  favour  or  fortune,  but  a calm  enjoy- 
ment of  the  general  bounties  of  Providence,  in 
company  with  a good  confcience.  A wife  man  is 
never  fo  bufy  as  in  the  folitary  contemplation  of 
God,  and  the  works  of  nature.  He  withdraws 
himfelf  to  attend  the  fervice  of  future  ages,  and 
thofe  counfels  which  he  finds  faint  ary  to  himfelf, 
he  commits  to  writing  for  the  good  of  futurity,  as 
we  do  the  receipt  of  fovereign  antidotes  or  bal- 
fams.  He  that  is  well  employed  in  his  Rudy, 
though  he  may  feem  to  do  nothing  at  all,  does  the 
greateR  things  yet  of  all  others,  in  affairs  both  hu- 
man and  divine.  To  fupply  a friend  with  a fum 
of  money,  or  give  my  voice  for  an  office,  thefe 
are  only  private  and  particular  obligations ; but  he 
that  lays  down  precepts  for  the  governing  of  our  lives 
and  the  moderating  of  our  pajfions,  obliges  human  na- 
ture not  only  in  the  prefent,  but  in  all  fuccee ding  gene- 
rations. He  that  would  be  quiet,  let  him  repair  to 
his  philofophv,  a Rudy  that  has  credit  with  all  forts 
of  men.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar  or  whatfoever 
clfe  addreffes  to  the  people,  is  never  without  ene- 
mies ; 
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mics ; bat  philofophy  minds  its  own  bufinefs,  and 
even  the  worft  have  an  efteem  for  it : there  can 
never  be  fuch  a confpiracy  againft  virtue.  The 
world  can  never  be  fo  wicked,  but  the  name  of  a 
philofopher  (hall  {till  continue  venerable  and  fa- 
cred,  and  yet  philofophy  itfelf  mult  be  handled 
modeftly  and  with  caution  : but  what  fhall  we  fay 
of  Cato  then,  for  his  meddling  in  the  broil  of 
civil  war,  and  interpofing  himfelf  in  the  quarrel 
betwixt  two  enraged  princes?  He  that  when  Rome 
was  fplit  into  two  faClions  between  Pompey  and 
Caefar,  declared  himfelf  againft  both.  I fpeak  this 
of  Cato’s  laft  part,  for  in  his  former  time  the  com- 
monwealth was  made  unfit  for  a wife  man's  admi- 
niftration ; all  he  could  do  then,  was  but  bawling 
and  beating  of  the  air  : one  while  he  was  lugged 
and  tumbled  by  the  rabble,  fpit  upon  and  dragged 
out  of  the  forum,  and  then  again  hurled  out  of  the 
fenate-houfe  to  prifon.  There  are  fome  things  which 
we  propounded  originally,  and  others  that  fall  in  as 
acceftory  to  another  proposition.  If  a wife  man 
retire,  it  is  no  matter  whether  he  does  it  becaufe 
of  the  commonwealth,  or  becaufe  he  was  wanting 
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to  it:  but  to  what  republic  lhall  a man  betake 
himfelf?  Not  to  Athens  where  Socrates  was  con- 
demned, and  where  Ariftotle  fled  for  fear  he 
Ihould  have  been  condemned  too,  and  where  vir- 
tue was  opprefted  by  envy.  Not  to  Carthage, 
where  there  was  nothing  but  tyranny,  injuftice, 
cruelty,  and  ingratitude.  There  is  fcarce  any  go- 
vernment 
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vernmcnt  to  be  found,  that  will  either  endure  a 
wife  man,  or  which  a wife  man  will  endure  : fo 
that  privacy  is  made  neceffary,  bccaufe  the  only 
thing  which  is  better,  is  no  where  to  be  had.  A 
man  may  commend  navigation,  and  yet  caution  us 
againft  thofe  feas  that  are  both  troublefome  and 
dangerous ; fo  that  he  does  as  good  commend  me 
not  to  weigh  anchor,  that  commends  failing  only 
upon  thefe  terms.  He  that  is  a flave  to  bufmefs,  is 
the  moll  wretched  of  (laves  ; but  how  fnall  I g11 
myfelf  at  liberty?  We  can  run  any  hazards  for 
money,  take  any  pains  for  honour,  and  why 
do  we  not  venture  fomething  alfo  for  ledure  and 
freedom  ? without  which,  we  mult  expea  to  live 
and  die  in  a tumult ; for  fo  long  as  we  live  on  pub- 
lic bufmefs  it  breaks  in  upon  us,  as  one  blow  drives 
on  another;  and  there  is  no  avoiding  it  with  either 
modefty  or  quite;  it  as  a kind  of  whirlpool  that 
finks  a man  in,  and  he  can  never  difengage  hnn- 
felf.  A man  of  bufmefs  cannot  in  truth  he  Paul  to 
Jive,  and  not  one  of  a thoufand  underflands  how 
to  do  it ; for  how  to  live  and  how  to  die,  is  the 
leffon  of  every  moment  of  our  lives;  all  other 
arts  have  their  matters.  As  a bufy  life  is  always 
a miferable  life,  fo  it  is  the  greateft  of  all  miferies 
to  be  perpetually  employed  about  other  people  s 
bufmefs  : for  to  fleep,  to  cat,  to  drink  at  their 
hours,  to  walk  their  pace,  and  to  love  and  hate  as 
they  do,  is  the  vileft  of  fervitudes.  Now,  though 
bufmefs  mutt  be  quitted,  let  it  npt  be  done  unrea- 

fonably  : 
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fonably  : the  longer  we  defer  it,  the  more  we  en- 
danger our  liberty  ; and  yet  we  muft  no  more  fly 
before  the  time,  than  linger  when  the  time  comes; 
or,  however,  we  mult  not  love  bufmefs  for  byfinefs 
fake  ; nor  indeed  do  we,  but  for  the  profit  that  goes 
along  with  it ; for  we  love  the  reward  of  mifery, 
though  we  hate  the  mifery  itfelf.  Many  people  I 
know  feck  bufmefs  without  chufing  it,  and  they 
are  even  wearv  of  their  lives  without  it : for  want 
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of  entertainment  in  their  own  thoughts,  the  hours 
are  long  and  hateful  to  them  ; when  they  are  alone, 
they  lecin  as  fhort  on  the  other  fide,  in  their  de- 
bauches : when  they  are  no  longer  candidates,  they 
are  fuffragans ; when  they  give  over  other  people’s 
bufinefs  they  do  their  own,  and  pretend  bufmefs, 
but  they  make  it,  and  value  themfelves  upon 
being  thought  men  of  employment.  Liberty  is 
the  thing  which  they  are  perpetually  wifhing,  and 
never  come  to  obtain ; a thing  neither  to  be 
bought  nor  fold;  but  a man  muft  afk  of  himfelf,  and 
give  it  to  himfelf.  Pie  that  has  given  proof  of 
his  virtues  in  public,  fhould  do  well  to  make  trial 
of  it  in  private.  Alfo  it  is  not  folitude  or  a 
country  life'  teaches  innocence  or  frugality,  but 
vice  falls  of  itfelf  without  witnels  or  fpedlators; 
for  the  thing  it  defigns,  is  to  be  taken  notice 
of.  Did  ever  any  man  put  on  rich  clothes  not 
to  be  fecn,  or  fpread  the  pomp  of  his  luxury 
where  no  body  was  to  take  notice  of  it.  If  it  were 
not  for  admirers  and  fpeclators,  there  would  be  no 
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temptations  to  excefs ; the  very  keeping  of  u$ 
from  expofing  them,  cures  us  of  defiring  them, 
for  vanity  and  intemperance  are  fed  with  often- 
tation» 

He  that  has  lived  at  fea  in  a florm,  let  him  retire 
and  die  in  the  haven,  but  let  his  retreat  be  with- 
out parade,  and  wherein  he  may  enjoy  him- 
felf  with  a good  confcience,  without  the  want,  the 
fear,  the  hatred,  or  the  dcfire  of  any  thing  ; not 
from  a malevolent  dcteftation  of  mankind,  but  for 
fatisfa&ion  of  repofe.  He  that  hates  both  bufinefs 
or  men,  either  out  of  envy  or  any  other  difcontent, 
his  retreat  is  but  the  life  of  a mole ; nor  does  he 
live  to  himfelf  as  a wife  man  does,  but  to  his  bed, 
his  belly,  and  his  lufts.  Many  people  feem  to 
retire  out  of  wearinefs  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
troubles  of  difappointments,  and  yet  ambition 
finds  them  out  even  in  that  recefs,  into  which  fear 
and  meannefs  had  cafl  them  ; and  fo  does  luxury, 
pride,  and  molt  of  the  diftempers  of  a public  life. 
There  are  many  that  live  clofe,  not  that  they  may 
live  fecurely,  but  that  they  may  tranfgrefs  more 
privately ; it  is  their  confcience  not  their  ftate  that 
^make  them  keep  a porter,  for  they  live  at  tucli  a 
rate,  that  to  be  fcen  before  they  are  aware  is  to  be 
dete&ed. 
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Crates  faw  a young  man  walking  by  himfelf, 
<c  Have  a care/’  fays  he,  “ oflewd  company fome 
men  are  bufy  in  idlenefs,  and  make  peace  more 
laborious  and  troublefome  than  war ; nay,  more 
wicked  too,  when  they  bellow  it  on  fuch  lulls 
and  other  vices,  which  even  the  licence  of  a mi- 
litary life  would  not  endure  ; we  cannot  call  thofe 
people  men  of  leifure,  that  are  wholly  taken  up 
with  their  pleafures.  A troublefome  life  is  much 
to  be  preferred  before  a flc*:hful  one  ; and  it  is  a 
llrange  thing  methinks,  that  any  man  fiiould  fear 
death  that  has  buried  himfelf  alive ; as  privacy 
without  letters,  is  but  the  burying  of  a man  quick. 
There  are  fome  that  make  a boall  of  their  re- 
treat, which  is  but  a kind  of  lazy  ambition ; they 
retire  to  make  people  talk  of  them  ; whereas  I 
would  rather  withdraw  to  fpeak  with  myfelf,  and 
what  lhall  that  be,  but  that  which  we  are  apt  to 
fpeak  of  one  another  ? I lhall  fpeak  ill  of  myfelf, 
I will  examine,  abufe,  andpunilh,  my  infirmities  ; 
I have  no  defign  to  be  cried  up  for  a great  man, 
that  has  renounced  the  world  in  a contempt  of 
the  vanity  and  madnefs  of  human  life.  I blame 
nobody  but  myfelf,  and  I addrefs  only  to  myfelf ; 
he  that  comes  to  me  for  help  is  millaken,  for  I am 
not  a phyfician  but  a patient ; but  I lhall  be  well 
enough  content  to  have  it  faid,  when  any  man 
leaves  me,  I took  him  for  a happy  man , and  a 
learned  one,  and  truly  I find  no  fuch  matter ; I 
would  rather  have  my  retreat  pardoned  than  en- 
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vied.  There  are  fome  creatures  that  confound 
their  footing  about  their  dens,  that  they  may  not 
be  found  out,  and  fo  fhould  a wife  man  in  the  cafe 
of  retirement ; when  the  door  is  open,  the  thief 
paffes  it  by  as  not  worth  his  while  ; but  when  it  is 
bolted  and  fealed,  it  is  a temptation  for  people  to 
be  prying,  and  to  have  it  faid  that  fuch  a one  is 
never  out  of  his  ftudy  and  fees  nobody  ; this  fur- 
nifhes  matter  for  difeourfe.  He  that  makes  his 
retirement  too  drift  and  fevere,  does  as  good  as 
call  company  to  take  notice  of  it.  Every  man 
knows  his  own  conditution  ; one  cafes  his  domach 
by  vomit,  another  fupports  it  with  good  nourifh- 
ment":  he  that  has  the  gout  forbears  wine  and 
bathing,  and  every  man  applies  to  the  part  that  is 
moll  infirm.  He  that  fhews  a gouty  foot,  a lame 
hand,  or  contracted  nerves,  (hall  be  permitted  to 
lie  flill  and  attend  his  cure ; and  why  not  fo  in  the 
vices  of  his  mind  ? We  muff  difeharge  all  impe- 
diments, and  make  way  for  philofophy,  as  a lludy 
inconfident  with  common  bufinefs ; we  mud  deny 
ourfelves  openly  and  frankly : when  we  are  fick 
we  refufe  vifits,  keep  ourfelves  clofe,  and  lay  afidc 
all  public  cares,  and  {hall  we  not  do  as  much  when 
we  philofophize  ? Bufinefs  is  the  drudgery  of  the 
world,  and  only  fit  for  fiaves,  but  contemplation 
is  the  work  of  wife  men  ; not  but  that  folitude  and 
company  may  be  allowed  to  take  their  turns.  The 
one  creates  in  us  the  love  of  mankind,  the  other 
that  of  ourfelves.  Solitude  relieves  us  when  vre 
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arc  Tick'  of  company,  and  converfation  when  We 
are  weary  of  being  alone,  fo  that  the  one  cures 
the  other.  There  is  no  man,  in  fine,  fo  miferable, 
as  he  that  is  at  a lofs  how  to  fpend  his  time;  he 
is  reftlefs  in  his  thoughts,  unfteady  in  his  coun- 
fels,  diffatisfied  with  the  prcfcnt,  felicitous  for  the 
future  ; whereas,  he  that  prudently  computes  his 
hours  and  his  bufinefs,  does  not  only  fortify  himfelf 
againft  the  common  accidents  of  life,  but  improves 
the  moll  rigorous  difpenfation  of  Providence  to 
his  comfort,  and  Hands  firm  under  all  the  trials  of 
human  weaknefs* 

* 

When  I call  Clarinius,  fays  Seneca,  my 
fchool-fellow,  I need  not  fay  any  thing  more 
of  his  age,  having  told  you  that  he  and  I were 
cotemporaries ; you  would  not  imagine  how  green 
and  vigorous  Iris  mind  is,  and  the  perpetual  conflict 
that  it.  has  with  his  body  ; they  were  naturally  ill- 
matched,  unlefs  to  lhew  that  a genefous  fpirit  may 
be  lodged  under  any  ffiapCi  I hop6  he  has  fur- 
rnounted  all  difficulties,  and  from  the  contempt  of 
himfelf,  is  advanced  to  the  contempt  of  all  things 
elfe.  When  I confiderhim  well,  methinks  his  bodv 
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is  as  fair  as  his  mind;  if  Nature  could  have  brought 
the  foul  naked  into  the  world,  perhaps  fhe  would 
have  done  it ; but  yet  he  does  a greater  thing,  in 
exalting  that  foul  above  all  impediments  of  the 
flefh.  It  is  a great  happinefs  to  preferve  the  force 
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of  the  mind  in  the  decay  of  the  body,  and  to  fee 
the  lofs  of  appetite,  more  than  requited  with  the 
love  of  virtue ; but  whether  I owe  this  comfort 
to  my  age,  or  towifdom,  is  the  queftion  ; and  whe- 
ther, if  I could  any  longer,  I w'ould  not  do  ftill  the 
fame  things  over  again  which  I ought  not  to  do  : 
i •*  age  had  no  other  pleafure  than  this,  that  it  nei- 
ther cares  for  any  thing,  nor  hands  in  need  of 
any  thing ; tt  were  a great  one  to  me  to  have  left 
all  mV  painful  and  troubkfome  lulls  behind  me ; 
but  it  is  uneafy,  you  will  fay,  to  be  always  in 
fear  of  death;  as  if  that  apprehenfion  did  not 
concern  a young  man  as  well  as  an  old,  or  that 
dfcath  only  called  us  according  to  our  years.  I am, 
however,  beholden  to  my  old  age,  that  has  now 
confined  me  to  my  bed,  and  put  me  out  of  condi- 
tion of  doing  thofe  things  any  longer  which  I 
fhould  not  do.  The  lefsmy  mind  has  to  do  with 
my  body  the  better ; and  if  age  puts  an  end  to 
my  defires  and  does  the  bufinefs  of  virtue,  there 
cln  be  no  caufe  of  coinplaint ; nor  can  there  be 
any  gentler  end,  than  to  melt  away  in  a kind  of 
diifoiution.  There  is  hardly  any  man  fo  old,  but 
he  may  hope  for  one  day  more ; and  the  longed 
life  is  but  a multiplication  of  days,  hours,  nay,  of 
moments ; our  late  is  fet,  and  the  firft  breath  we 
draw  is  but  the  firft  Hep  toward  our  laft . one 
caufe  depends  upon  another,  and  the  courle  of 

ail  things,  public  and  private,  is  only  a long  con- 
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fiction  of  providential  appointments ; there  r# 
great  variety  in  our  lives,  but  all  tends  to  the  fame 
iifue.  Nature  may  ufe  her  own  bodies  as  flie 
plea  fes,  but  a good  man  has  confolation  that  no- 
thing perilhes  that  he  can  call  his  own;  what  mull 
be  fhall  be,  and  that  which  is  necefhty  to  him  that 
ftruggles,  is  little  more  than  choice  to  him  that  is 
willing;  it  is  bitter  to  be  forced  to  any  thing,  but 
things  are  eafy  when  they  arc  complied  with. 

Behold  the  good  man,  in  the  evening  of  his  days, 
joining  in  the  prattle  of  his  fellow-travellers ; thus 
and  thus  fought  he  in  his  early  years,  and  talks  of 
the  fteel  couch  of  war,  being  his  thrice-driven 
bed  of  down  ; fitting  by  the  fide  of  his  loved  part- 
ner, often  does  he  beguile  her  of  her  tears,  by 
relating  fome  diftrefsful  fliock  which  his  youth 
fuffered ; and  when  with  good  old  folks  he  fits  up 
late,  by  telling  the  forrowful  tales  his  eyes  have 
feen,  he  fends  his  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
Still  the  venerable  pair  mingle  in  all  the  inno- 
cent amufements  of  this  life,  , now  mortal  indeed, 
and  near  a clofe,  and  by  their  chearful  appearance 
teach  good  lelfons  to  youth,  of  virtue,  prudence, 
and  refignation.  Attention  to  drefs  is  now  doubly 
neceflary;  it  (hews  a chearful  heart,  and  an  acquief- 
cence  to  the  ways  of  Providence  ; and  age  exa&s 
much  more  attention  to  the  perfon  than  youth  ; for 
as  the  lamp  waftes  fad  away,  it  requires  more  heady 

perfe- 
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poTcverance  and  attention  to  retain  the  hair  cut- 
ting often  now,  as  in  extreme  youth,  fhould  be 
ufed.  My  ericanu  oil,  applied  plentifully  to  keep 
it  frefh ; the  fofpito  liquid  often  ufed  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  off;  and  laftly,  the  crcfcent  pomade, 
which  never  has  had  its  equal  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  fhould  be  conftantly  ufed  as  a reftora- 
tive  and  never-failing  nourifher. 
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AGE  the  SEVENTH. 


“ Laft  fcene  of  all 


<c  That  ends  this  itrange  eventful  hiflory. 

Is  fecond  childilhnefs,  and  mere  oblivion, 

“ Sans  teeth,  fans  eyes,  fans  tafte,  fans  every  thing.” 


IKE  lilies  in  December,  fee  the  well-earned 


A .J  grey  hairs  hang  nodding  on  the  withering 
(lalk.  Behold  the  aged  venerable  pair,  with  eyes 
beaming  mild  benevolence,  and  love  and  pity,  on 
all  their  mortal  fons  and  daughters  the  children  of 


men. 


It  is  a hard  talk  to  mailer  the  natural  defire  of 
life  by  a philofophical  contempt  of  death,  and  to 
convince  the  world  that  there  is  no  hurt  in  it,  and 
crufh  an  opinion  that  was  brought  up  with  us 
from  our  cradles.  What  helps  ? what  encourage- 
ment, what  fhall  we  fay  to  human  frailty,  to  carry 
it  fearlefs  through  the  fury  of  flames,  and  upon 
the  points  of  fwords ; what  rhetoric  fhall  we  ufe 
to  bear  down  the  univerfal  confcnt  of  people  to  fo 


dan- 


dangerous  an  error  ? the  captious  and  fuperfine 
fubtilties  of  the  fchools  will  never  do  the  work  ; 
thefe  fpeak  many  things,  but  utterly  unneceffary 
and  void  of  effeft ; the  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  but 
one  chain  that  holds  all  the  world  in  bondage, 
and  that  is  the  love  of  life.  It  is  not  that  I pro- 
pound the  making  of  death  fo  indifferent  to  us,  as 
it  is  whether  a man’s  hairs  be  even  or  odd  ; for, 
what  with  felf-love,  and  an  implanted  defire  in 
every  thing  of  preferving  itfelf,  and  a long  ac- 
quaintance between  the  foul  and  body ; friends 
may  be  loth  to  part,  and  death  may  carry  an  ap- 
pearance of  evil ; though,  in  truth,  it  is  in  itfelf 
no  evil  at  all ; befide,  that  we  are  to  go  to  a flrange 
place  in  the  dark,  and  under  great  uncertainties 
of  our  future  ftate ; fo  that  people  die  in  terror 
becaufe  they  do  not  know  whither  they  are  to  go, 
and  they  are  apt  to  fancy  the  word  of  what  they 
do  not  underhand.  Thefe  thoughts  are,  indeed, 
fufficient  to  ftartle  a man  of  great  refolution,  with- 
out a wonderful  fupport  from  above  : and  more- 
over, our  natural  fcruplcs  and  infirmities  are  af- 
fixed by  the  wits  and  fancies  of  all  ages,  in  their 
infamous  and  horrid  deferiptions  of  another  w-orld  ; 
nay,  taking  it  for  granted  that  there  will  be  nei- 
ther rewards  or  punifhments,  they  are  yet  more 
afraid  of  annihilation  than  oi  hell  itfelf.  But 
what  is  it  we  fear  ? Oh,  it  is  a terrible  thing  to  die  I 
Well,  is  it  not  better  to  luffer  it  once  than  always 

to  fear  it  ? The  earth  itfelf  fufFers  both  with  me 

and 
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And  before  me  ; how  many  iflands  are  fw allowed 
in  the  lea,  how  many  towns  do  we  fail  over;  nay, 
how  many  nations  are  loft,  either  by  inundations 
or  earthquakes — and  fhall  I be  afraid  of  my  little 
body?  Why  fhould  I,  that  am  fure  to  die,  as 
well  as  every  thing  elfe  that  is  mortal,  be  fearful 
of  coining  to  my  laft  gafp  ? It  is  the  fear  of  death 
that  makes  us  bafe,  and  troubles  and  deftroys  the 
life  that  we  fhould  preferve ; that  aggravates  all 
circumftances,  and  makes  them  formidable.  We 
depend  but  upon  a flying  moment ; die  we  muft; 
but  when  ? what  is  that  to  us  ? It  is  the  law  of 
nature,  the  tribute  of  mortals,  and  the  remedy  of 
all  evils;  it  is  only  the  difguife  that  affrights,  as 
children  that  are  terrified  with  a vizor;  take  away 
the  inftruments  of  death,  the  fire,  the  axe,  the 
guards,  the  executioner,  the  whips,  and  the  racks ; 
put  avray  the  pomp,  I fay,  and  the  circumftances 
that  accompany  it,  and  death  is  no  more  than  what 
my  flave  yefterday  contemned,  the  pain  is  nothing 
to  a fit  of  the  ftone.  If  it  be  tolerable,  it  is  not 
great;  if  intolerable,  it  cannot  laft  long.  There 
is  nothing  that  nature  has  made  nccefiary,  which 
is  more  eafy  than  death  ; we  are  longer  in  coming 
into  the  world  than  going  out  of  it ; and  there  is 
not  any  minute  of  our  lives  wherein*  we  may  not 
reafonably  expebt  it ; nay,  it  is  but  a moment's 
w'ork,  the  parting  of  the  foul  and  body.  What  a 
fhame  is  it,  then,  to  ftand  in  fear  of  any  thing  fo 
long  that  is  over  fo  foon ; nor  is  it  any  great  mat- 
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ter  to  overcome  this  fear,  for  we  have  example* 
as  well  of  the  meaneft  of  men,  as  of  the  greateft 
that  have  done  it. 

There'  was  a fellow  to  be  expofed  upon  the 
theatre,  who,  in  difdain,  thrud  a flick  down  his 
own  throat  and  choaked  himfelf ; and  another 
on  the  fame  occafion,  pretending  to  nod  upon  the 
chariot,  as  if  he  were  afleep,  cad  his  head  betwixt 
the  fpokes  of  the  wheel,  and  kept  his  feat  until 
his  neck  was  broken.  Caligula,  upon  a difpute 
with  Cains  Julius,  “ Do  not  flatter  yourfelf.” 
fays  he,  “ for  I have  orders  to  put  you  to  death.’' 
“ I thank  your  mod  gracious  majedy  for  it,"  fays 
Caius,  giving  him  to  underdand,  perhaps,  that 
under  his  government  death  was  a mercy,  for 
he  knew  that  Caligula  feldom  failed  of  being 
as  good  as  his  word  in  that  cafe.  He  was  at 
play  when  the  officer  carried  him  away  to  exe- 
cution, and  beckoning  to  the  centurion,  “ Pray," 
fays  he,  “ will  you  bear  me  witnefs  when  I am 
dead  and  gone,  that  I had  the  better  of  the  game." 
Vie  was  a man  exceedingly  beloved  and  lamented  ; 
and" for  a farewel,  after  he  had  preached  modera- 
tion to  his  friends,  “ you,  fays  he,  are  here  de- 
puting about  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  I am 
going  to  learn  the  truth  of  it.  If  I difeover  any 
thing  on  that  point,  you  fhall  hear  of  it."  Nay, 
the  mod  timorous  of  creatures,  when  they  fee  there 
is  no  efcaping,  they  oppofe  themfelves  to  all  dan- 
gers ; 
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gers ; the  defpair  gives  them  courage,  and  the 
necefhty  overcomes  the  fear.  Socrates  ‘was  thirty 
days  in  prifon  after  his  fentence,  and  had  time 
enough  to  have  flarved  himfelf,  and  to  have  pre- 
vented the  poifon ; but  he  gave  the  world  the  blef- 
dng  of  his  life  as  long  as  he  could,  and  took  that 
fatal  draught  in  the  meditation  and  contempt  of 
death.  Marcellinus,  in  a deliberation  and  con- 
tempt of  death,  called  feveral  of  his  friends  about 
him  ; one  was  fearful,  and  advifes  what  he  himfelf 
would  have  done  in  the  cafe  ; another  gave  the 
counfel  which  he  thought  Marcellinus  would  like, 
but  a friend  of  his  that  was  a Stoic  and  a dqut  man, 
reafoned  the  matter  to  him  after  this  manner : 
Marcellinus,  do  not  trouble  yourfeif  as  if  it  were 
fiich  a mighty  matter  that  you  have  now  in  hand  ; 
it  is  nothing  to  live,  all  your  fervants  do  it,  nay, 
your  very  beads  too,  but  to  die  honeftly  and  re- 
folutely  is  a great  point;  confider  with  yourfelf 
there  is  nothing pleafant  in  life  but  what  you  have 
tailed  already,  and  that  which  is  to  come  is  the 
fame  over  again  : how  many  men  are  there  in  the 
world,  that  rather  chufe  to  die  than  to  fuffer  the 
naufeous  tedioufnefs  of  the  repetition  ? Upon 
which  difeourfe  he  faded  himfelf  to  death. 

It  was  the  cudom  of  Pacuvius  to  folemnize,  in 
a kind  of  pageantry  every  day,  his  own  funeral  - 
when  he  {'welled  and  gormandized  to  a luxurious 
acd  beaftly  excefs,  he  was  carried  away  from  fup?- 
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per  to  bed,  with  this  Tong  and  acclamation,  He  has 
lived  ! He  has  lived  ! That  which  he  did  in  lewd- 
Hcfs,  would  well  become  us  to  do  in  fobriety  and 
prudence.  If  it  fhall  plcafe  God  to  add  another 
day  to  our  lives,  let  us  thankfully  receive  it ; but 
. however,  it  is  ourfiappieft  and  fecureft  courfe,  fa 
to  compofe  ourfelves  to  night,  that  we  may  have 
no  anxious  dependance  on  to-morrow.  He  that 
can  fay,  I have  lived  this  day,  makes  the  next 
day  clear  again.  Death  is  the  worft  that  either 
the  feverity  of  the  laws,  or  the  cruelty  of  tyrants 
can  impofe  upon  us,  and  it  is  the  utmoft  extent  of 
the  dominion  of  fortune;  he  that  is  fortified  againfl 
that,  is,  confequently,  fuperior  to  all  other  difficul- 
ties that  are  put  in  the  way  to  it  ; nay.  on  fome 
occafions,  it  requires  more  courage  to  live  than 
die.  He  that  is  not  prepared  for  death,  fhall  be 
perpetually  troubled  as  well  with  vain  apprehen- 
lions  as  with  real  dangers ; it  is  not  death  itfelf 
that  is  dreadful,  but  the  fear  of  it  that  goes  before 
it.  When  the  mind  is  under  a confternation,  there 
is  no  Rate  of  life  that  can  pleafe  us ; for  we  do  not 
fo  much  endeavour  to  avoid  mifchiefs,  as  to  run 
away  from  them,  and  the  greateft  (laughter  is  upon 
a flying  enemy.  Had  not  a man  better  breathe 
out  his  laftonce  for  all,  than  lie  agonizing  in  pain, 
confirming  by  inches,  lofing  oi  his  bloodby  drops; 
and  yet,  how  many  are  there,  that  are  ready  to  be- 
tray their  country  and  their  friends,  and  to  profti- 

tute  their  very  wives  and  daughters  to  preferve  a 

miferable 
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mlferable  careafc. — Madmen  and  children  have  no 
apprehenfions  of  death  ; and  it  were  a fhamc,  that 
our  realon  fhould  not  do  as  much  toward  our  fe* 
curity,  as  their  folly. 

But  the  great  matter  is  to  die  confideratcly  and 
chearfully  upon  the  foundation  of  virtue  : life  in 
itfelf  is  irkfome,  and  only  eating  and  drinking  in  a 
circle.  How  many  are  there,  that  betwixt  the 
apprehenfions  of  death  and  the  miferies  of  life,  are 
at  their  wits  end,  and  know  not  what  to  do  with 
themfelves  ? Wherefore  let  us  fortify  ourfelves 
againft  thefe  calamities,  from  which  the  prince  is 
no  more  exempt  than  the  beggar.  Pompey  the 
Great  had  his  head  cut  off  by  a boy  and  an  eu- 
nuch, young  Ptolemy  and  Photinus ; Caligula 
commanded  the  tribune  Decimus  to  kill  Lepidus; 
and  another  tribune,  Chareus,  did  as  much  for  Ca- 
ligula. Never  was  any  man  fo  great,  but  he  was 
as  liable  to  .fuffer  mifchief,  as  he  was  able  to  do  it. 
Has  not  a thief  or  an  enemy  your  throat  at  his 
mercy  ? nay,  and  the  meanefl  fervant  has  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  mafter;  for  who- 
foever  contemns  his  own  life  may  be  mafter  of  ano- 
ther’s. You  may  find  in  hiftory,  that  the  difplea- 
fure  of  fervants  have  been  as  fatal  as  that  of  ty- 
rants ; and  what  matters  the  power  of  them  we  fear, 
when  the  thing  we  fear  is  in  everybody’s  power. 
(Suppofe  I fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  and  the 
conqueror  condemns  me  to  bf  led  in  triumph,  it  is 

but 
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bnt  carrying  me  whither  I fhould  have  gone  with- 
out him  : that  is  to  fay,  toward  death,  where  I have, 
been  marching  ever  fince  I was  born  ; it  is  the  fear 
of  our  laft  hour  that  difquiets  all  the  reft.  By  the 
juftice  of  every  conftitution,  all  mankind  is  con- 
demned to  a capital  punifhment  : now  how  def- 
picable  would  that  man  appear,  who,  being  fen- 
tenced  to  death,  in  common  with  the  whole  world, 
fhould  only  petition  that  he  might  be  the  laft  man 
brought  to  the  block  ? Some  men  are  particularly 
afraid  of  thunder,  and  yet  extremely  carclefs  of 
other  and  greater  dangers,  as  if  that  were  all  they 
had  to  fear  ; would  not  a fword,  a ftone,  or  a 
fever  do  the  work  as  well  ? Suppofe  the  bolt 
fhould  hit  us,  it  were  yet  braver  to  die  with  a ftroke 
than  with  the  bare  apprehenfions  of  it ; befide  the 
vanity  of  imagining,  that  heaven  and  earth  fhould 
be  put  into  fuch  diforder  only  by  the  death  of  one 
man.  A good  and  a brave  man  is  not  moved 
with  lightning,  tempefts,  or  earthquakes ; but  per- 
haps he  would  voluntarily  plunge  himfelf  into  that 
guilt,  where  otherwife  we  fhould  only  fall.  The  cut- 
ting of  a corn,  or  the  fwallowing  of  a fly,  is  enough 
todifpatchaman;  and  it  is  no  matter  how  great  that 
is,  that  brings  me  to  my  death,  fo  long  as  death  it- 
felf  is  but  little.  Life  is  a fmall  matter,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  importance  to  contemn  it  ; nature  that 
begot  us,  compels  us,  and  a better  and  fafer  place 
is  provided  for  us ; and  what  is  death,  but  a ccafing 
po  be  what  we  were  before  ? We  are  kindled  and 

put 
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put  out ; — to  ccafe  to  be  and  not  to  begin  to  be,  is 
the  fame  thing  ; we  die  daily,  and  while  we  are 
growing  our  life  deereafes,  and  every  moment  that 
pa  lies  takes  away  part  of  it.  All  that  is  paft  is  loft, 
nay,  we  divide  with  death  the  very  inftant  that 
we  live.  As  the  laft  hand  in  the  glals  meafures 
not  only  the  hour,  but  finifhes  it,  fo  the  laft  mo- 
ment that  we  live  does  not  make  up  death,  but  con- 
cludes it.  There  arc  fome  that  pray  more  ear- 
neftlv  for  death,  than  we  do  for  life  ; but  it  is 
better  to  receive  it  chearfully  when  it  comes,  than 
to  haften  it  before  the  time.  But  what  is  it  that  we 
live  any  longer  for?  not  for  our  pleafures,  forthofe 
we  have  tailed  repeatedly,  even  to  fatiety  ; fo  that 
there  is  no  point  of  luxury  that  is  new  to  us.  But 
a man  would  be  loth  to  leave  his  country  and  his 
friends  behind  him  ; that  is  to  fay,  he  would  have 
them  go  firft ; fo  that  that  is  the  leaft  part  of  his  care. 
Well,  but  I would  fain  live  to  do  more  good,  and  dif- 
charge  myfelf  in  the  offices  of  life ; as  if  to  die,  was 
not  the  duty  of  every  man  that  lives  ; we  are  loth 
to  leave  our  poffeffions,  and  no  man  fwims  well 
with  his  luggage.  We  are  all  of  us  equally  fearful 
of  death,  and  ignorant  of  life.  But  what  can  be 
more  fhameful,  than  to  be  folicitous  upon  the 
brink  of  fecurity?  If  death  be  at  any  time  to  be 
feared,  it  is  always  to  be  feared  : but  the  way  never 
to  fear  it,  is  to  be  often  thinking  of  it.  To  what 
end  is  it,  to  put  off  for  a little,  that  which  we  can- 
not avoid  ? He  that  dies,  does  but  follow  him  that 
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is  dead.  Why  are  we  then  fo  long  afraid  of  that 
which  is  fo  little  awhile  in  doing  ? How  miferable 
are  thofe  people,  that  fpend  their  lives  in  the  dif- 
rnal  apprehenfions  of  death  ? for  they  are  befet  on 
all  hands,  and  every  minute  in  dread  of  a furprize  : 
we  mull  therefore  look  about  us  as  if  we  were  in 
an  enemy’s  country  ; and  confider  our  laft  hour, 
not  as  a puni  fitment,  but  as  the  law  of  nature.  The 
fear  of  it  is  a continual  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  he  that  overcomes  that  terror  fhall  never  be 
troubled  with  any  other.  Life  is  a navigation — 
we  are  perpetually  wallowing  and  dafhing  one 
a^ainfl  another.  Sometimes  we  fuller  fhipwreck, 
but  we  are  always  in  danger  and  expectation  of  it ; 
and  what  is  it  when  it  comes,  but  either  the  end  of 
a journey  or  a palfage  It  is  as  great  a folly  to  fear 
death,  as  to  fear  old  age  ; nay,  as  to  fear  life  itfelf; 
for  he  that  would  not  die  ought  not  to  live,  fince 
death  is  the  condition  of  life  : befides,  that  it  is 
madnefs  to  fear  a thing  that  is  certain  ; for  where 
there  is  no  doubt,  there  is  no  place  for  fear.  We 
are  (till  chiding  of  fate,  and  even  {hew  that  thofe 
who  exaCt  the  moft  rigorous  juftiee  betwixt  man 
and  man,  are  yet  themfelves  unjuft  to  Providence  ; 
why  was  fuch  an  one  taken  away  in  the  prime  of 
his  years  ? as  if  it  were  the  number  of  years  that 
makes  death  eafy  to  us,  and  not  the  temper  of  the 
mind.  He  that  would  liv?  a little  longer  to  day, 
would  be  as  loth  to  die  an  hundred  years  hence. 

But  which  is  more  reafonable,  for  us  to  obey  na- 
ture. 
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y^re,  or  nature  to  obey  us  ? Go  we  mud  at  tart — . 
and  no  matter  how  Toon.  It  is  the  work  of  fate  to 
make  us  live  long ; but  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  virtue 
to  make  a fitort  life  fufficient.  Life  is  to  be  mea- 
fiu'ed  by  action,  not  by  time  ; a man  may  die  old 
at  thirty,  and  young  at  fourfcore.  Nay,  the  one 
lives  after  death,  and  the  other  perifhed  before 
he  died.  I look  upon  age  among  the  effects  of 
chance. — How  long  I (hall  live  is  in  the  power  of 
others  ; but  it  is  my  own  how  well.  The  largeft 
fpace  of  time  is  to  live  until  a man  is  wife.  He 
that  dies  of  old  age,  does  no  more  than  go  to  bed 
when  he  is  weary.  Death  is  the  teft  of  life,  and 
it  is  that  only  which  di.fcovers  w.lnu  we  are,  and  dif- 
tinguifhes  betwixt  oilentation  and  virtue  : a -man 
may  difpute,  cite  great  authorities,  talk  learnedly, 
puff  it  out,  and  yet  be  rotten  at  heart.  But  let  us 
foberly  attend  our  bufmefs;  and,  fince  it  is  uncer- 
tain where  or  when  we  fhall  die,  let  us  look  for 
death  in  all  places  and  at  all  times.' — We  can  never 
ftudy  that  point  too  much,  which  we  can  never 
come  to  experiment  whether  we  know  it  or  not. 
It  is  a bleffed  thing  to  difpatch  the  bufinefs  of  life 
before  we  die,  and  then  to  expeft  death.  In  the 
poffeffion  of  a happy  life,  he  is  the  great  man,  that 
is  willing  to  die  when  his  life  is  pleafant  to  him ; an 
honeft  life  is  not  a greater  good  than  an  honeft 
death.  How  many  brave  men,  by  inftinft  of  na- 
ture, are  carried  into  great  actions,  even  to  the 
.contempt  of  all  hazards  ! 
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It  is  childifh  to  go  out  of  the  world,  groaning 
and  wailing  as  we  come  into  it  ; our  bodies  mult 
be  thrown  away  as  the  fecundine  that  wraps  up  the 
infant,  the  other  being  only  the  covering  of  the 
foul:  we  (hall  then  difcover  the  fecrets  of  nature, 
the  darknefs  fhall  be  difcuffed,  and  our  fouls  irra- 
diated with  light  and  glory.  A glory  without  a 
0i ado w ; a glory  that  fhall  furrourid  us,  and  from 
whence  we  fhall  look  down  and  fee  day  and  night 
beneath  us.  11  we  cannot  lift  up  our  eyes  towards 
the  lamp  of  heaven  without  dazzling,  what  fliall  we 
do  when  we  come  to  behold  the  divine  lmht  in  its 
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illuftrious  original  ? That  death  which  we  fo  much 
dread  and  decline,  is  not  a determination,  but  the 
intermifiion  of  a life  which  will  return  again.  All 
thofe  things  that  are  the  very  caufe  of  life,  are  the 
way  to  death : we  fear  it  as  we  do  fire,  but  it  is  a 
great  folly  to  fear  words.  Some  people  are  fo  im- 
patient of  life,  that  they  are  ftill  wifhing  for  death ; 
but  he  that  wifhes  to  die  does  not  defire  it.  Let 
us  rather  wait  God’s  pleafure,  and  pray  for  health 
and  life.  If  we  have  a mind  to  live,  why  do  we 
widi  to  die?  If  we  have  a mind  to  die,  we  may  do 
it  without  talking  of  it.  Men  are  a great  deal 
more  refolute  in  the  article  of  death  itfelf,  than 
they  are  about  the  circumflance  of  it ; for  it  gives 
a man  courage  to  confider  that  his  fate  is  inevit- 
able. The  flow  approaches  of  death  are  the  moft 
troublefome  to  us ; as  we  fee  many  a gladiator, 
who  upon  his  wounds,  will  direct  his  adverfary's 
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weapon  to  his  very  heart,  though  but  timorous  per- 
haps in  the  combat.  There  are  fome,  that  have  not 
the  heart  either  to  live  or  die  ; that  is  a lad  cafe ; 
but  this  we  are  lure  of,  the  fear  of  death  is  a continual 
flavery,  as  the  contempt  of  it  is  certain  liberty. 
This  life  is  only  a prelude  to  eternity,  where  we 
are  to  expert  another  original,  and  another  hate 
of  things.  We  have  no  profpeft  of  heaven  here 
but  at  a diftance  : let  us  therefore  expe£l  our  laft 
and  decretory  hour  with  courage  : the  laft  I fay 
to  our  bodies,  but  not  to  our  minds : our  luggage 
we  muft  leave  behind  us,  and  return  as  naked 
out  of  the  world  as  we  came  into  it.  The  day 
which  we  fear  as  our  laft,  is  the  birth-day  of  our 
eternity,  and  it  is  the  only  way  to  it : fo  that  what 
we  fear  as  a rock,  proves  to  be  but  a port  in  many 
cafes  to  be  delired,  never  to  be  refufed  : and  he 
that  dies  young,  has  only  made  a quick  voyage  of 
it.  Some  are  becalmed,  others  are  cut  away  be- 
fore wind,  and  we.  live  juft  as  we  fail;  firft  we 
run  our  childhood  out  of  light,  our  youth  next,  and 
then  our  middle  age ; after  that  follows  old  age,  and 
brings  us  to  the  common  end  of  mankind.  It  is 
a great  providence,  that  we  have  more  ways  out  of 
the  world  than  we  have  into  it : our  fecurity  Hands 
upon  a point,  the  very  article  of  death;  it  draws  a 
great  many  bleftings  into  a narrow  compafs,  and 
although  the  fruit  of  it  does  not  feem  to  extend 
to  the  defunCt,  yet  the  difficulty  is  more  than  ba- 
lanced by  the  contemplation  of  the  future  : nay, 
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fuppofe  that  all  the  bufinefs  of  the  world  fhould 
be  forgotten,  or  my  memory  traduced,  what  is  all 
this  to  me,  I have  done  my  duty.  Undoubtedly 
that  which  puts  an  end  to  all  other  evils,  cannot 
be  a very  great  evil  itfelf ; and  yet  it  is  no  eafy  thing 
for  flefh  and  blood  to  defpife  life.  What  if  death 
comes,  it  does  not  flay  with  us,  why  fhould  we 
fear  it  ? One  hangs  himfelf  for  a miflrefs,  another 
leaps  the  garret  window  to  avoid  a choleric  naafter ; 
a third  runs  away  and  (tabs  himfelf,  fooner  than 
he  will  be  brought  back  again.  We  fee  the  force 
even  of  our  infirmities,  and  fhall  we  not  then  do 
greater  things  for  the  love  of  virtue.  To  fuffer 
death  is  but  the  law  of  nature  ; and  it  is  a great 
comfort  that  it  can  be  done  but  once  : in  the  very 
convulfions  of  it  we  have  this  confolation,  that 
our  pain  is  near  an  end,  and  that  it  frees  us  from 
all  the  ntiferies  of  life : what  it  is  w'e  know'  not, 
and  it  wrere  rafli  to  condemn  what  wre  do  not  un- 
derhand ; but  this  we  prefume,  either  that  we  fhall 
pafs  out  of  this  into  a better  life,  where  we  fhall 
live  wdth  tranquillity  and  fplendour  in  diviner 
manfions,  or  elfe  return  to  our  firft  principles,  free 
from  the  fenfe  of  any  inconveniencies.  There  is 
nothing  immortal,  nor  many  things  lading  ; but  by 
divers  ways,  every  thing  comes  to  an  end  : what  an 
arrogance  is  it  then  when  the  world  itfelf  Hands 
condemned  to  a diflblution,  that  man  alone  fhould 
expebt  to  live  for  ever  ? - It  is  unjuft  not  to  allow 
unto  the  Giver,  the  pow7cr  of  difpofing  his  ow'n 
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bounty,  and  a folly  only  to  value  the  prefcnt 
death  : it  is  as  much  a debt  as  money,  and  life  is 
but  a journey  towards  it.  Some  difpatch  it.  fooner, 
others  later,  but  we  cannot  all  have  the  fame  .pe- 
riod. The  thunderbolt  is  undoubtedly  juft,  that 
draws  even  from  thofe  that  are  ftruck  with  it  a ve- 
neration. A great  foul  takes  no  delight  in  flaying 
with  the  body ; it  confiders  whence  it  came,  and 
knows  whither  it  is  to  go.  The  day  will  come, 
that  will  feparate  this  mixture  of  foul  and  body, 
of  divine  and  human.  My  body  I will  leave 
where  I found  it;  my  foul  lhall  retire  to  heaven, 
which  would  have  been  there  already,  but  for  the 
clog  that  keeps  it  down ; and  befides,  how  many 
men  have  been  the  worfe  for  longer  living,  that 
might  have  died  with  reputation,  if  they  had  been 
fooner  taken  away  ? How  many  difappointments 
of  hopeful  youths  that  have  proved  diffolute  men, 
over  and  above  the  ruins,  fhipwrecks,  torments, 
poifons  that  attend  long  life; — a bleffing  fo  de- 
ceitful, that  if  a child  were  in  a condition  to  judge 
of  it,  and  at  liberty  to  refufe  it,  he  would  not  take 
it.  What  Providence  has  made  neceffary,  human , 
prudence  fhould  comply  with  chearfully;  and  there 
is  a neceflity  of  death,  fo  that  neceflity  is  equal 
and  invincible.  No  man  has  caufe  of  complaint, 
for  that  which  every  man  muft  fuffer  as  well  as 
himfelf:  when  we  fhould  die  we  will  not,  and 
when  we  would  not  we  muft.  But  our  fate  is 
fixed,  and  unavoidable  is  the  decree  : why  do  we 
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then  ftand  when  the  time  comes ; why  do  we  not  as 
well  lament  that  we  did  not  livea  thoufand  years 
ago,  as  that  we  fhall  not  live  a thoufand  years  hence? 
It  is  but  travelling  the  great  road,  and  the  place 
where  we  mull  all  go  at  lafl : it  is  but  fubmitting 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  that  lot  which  the 
whole  world  has  fuffered  that  has  gone  before  us, 
and  fo  mult  they  too  that  are  to  come  after  us : 
nay,  how  many  thoufands,  when  their  time  comes 
will  expire  in  the  fame  moment  with  us;  he  that 
will  not  follow,  mult  be  drawn  by  force;  and  is  it 
rot  much  better  now  to  do  that  willingly,  which 
we  fhall  otherwife  be  made  to  do  in  fpite  of  our 
hearts  ? The  fons  of  mortal  parents  mult  expeft 
a mortal  poflerity.  Death  is  the  end  of  great  and 
fmall.  We  are  born  helplefs,  and  expofed  to  the 
injuries  of  all  creatures  and  of  all  weathers.  The 
very  necelfaries  of  life  are  deadly  to  us.  We 
meet  with  our  fates  in  our  difhes,  in  our  cups, 
and  in  the  very  air  we  breathe : nay,  our  very 
birth  is  inaufpicious,  for  we  came  into  the  world 
weeping;  and  in  the  middle  of  our  defigns,  while 
we  are  meditating  great  matters  and  firetching  of 
‘ our  thoughts  to  after  ages,  death  calls  us  off,  and 
our  longeft  date  is  only  the  revolution  of  a few 
years.  One  man  dies  at  the  table,  another  goes 
away  in  his  fleep,  a third  in  his  miflrefs’s  arms,  a 
fourth  is  dabbed,  another  is  flung  with  an  adder, 
or  crufhed  with  the  fall  of  a houfe.  We  have  fc- 
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veral  ways  to  our  end,  but  the  end  itfelf  which  is 
death,  is  dill  the  fame,  whether  wre  die  by  a fword 
or  by  a halter,  by  a poifon  or  by  a difeafe,  it  is 
all  but  death.  A child  dies  in  the  clouts,  and  an 
old  man  at  an  hundred ; they  are  both  mortal 
alike,  though  the  one  goes  fooner  than  the  other, 
all  that  lies  betwixt  the  cradle  and  the  grave  is  un- 
certain. If  we  compute  the  troubles,  the  life  even 
of  a chHd  is  long ; if  the  fweetnefs  of  the  pafiage, 
that  of  an  old  man  is  fhort;  the  whole  is  flippery 
and  deceitful,  and  only  death  certain;  and  yet  all 
people  complain  of  that,  which  never  deceived 
any  man. 

Scnecio  raifed  himfclf  from  a fmall  beginning 
to  a vaft  fortune,  being  very  well  {killed  in  the 
faculties  both  of  getting  and  keeping,  and  either 
of  them  was  fufficient  for  the  doing  of  his  bufmefs  : 
he  was  a man  infinitely  careful,  both  of  his  patri- 
mony and  of  his  body.  He  gave  me  a morning 
vifit,  fays  our  author,  and  after  that  vifit  he  went 
away  and  fpent  the  reft  of  the  day  with  a friend 
of  his  that  was  dcfperatcly  lick;  at  night  he  was 
merry  at  fupper,  and  feized  immediately  after  with 
a quincy,  which  difpatched  him  in  a few  hours. 
This  man  that  had  money  at  ufe  in  all  places, 
and  in  the  very  courfe  and  height  of  his  prof- 
perity,  was  thus  cut  off.  How  foolifli  a thing  it  is 
then  for  a man  to  flatter  himfelf  with  long 
hopes,  and  pretend  to  difpofe  of  the  future? 
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Nay,  the  very  prefent  flip  through  our  fingers, 
and  there  is  not  that  moment  which  we  can 
call  our  own.  How  vain  a thing  is  it  for  us  to 
venture  upon  projects,  :to  fay  to  ourfelves  I will 
go  build,  purchafe,  difeharge  fuch  offices,  fettle 
my  affairs,  and  then  retire.  We  are  all  of  us 
born  to  the  fame  cafualties,  all  equally  frail  and 
uncertain  of  to-morrow,  as  at  the  very  altar  where 
we  pray  for  life.  We  learn  to  die  by  feeing  the 
facrifices  killed  before  us;  but  there  is  no  need  of 
a wound  or  fcorching  of  the  heart  for  it,  when 
the  noofc  of  a cord  or  the  fmothering  of  a pillow 
will  do  the  work.  All  things  have  their  feafons, 
they  begin,  they  increafe,  they  die.  The  heaven 
and  the  earth  grow  old,  and  are  appointed  then- 
periods.  That  which  we  call  death,  is  but  a pauie 
or  fufpenfion,  and  in  truth  a progrefs  to  life ; only 
our  thoughts  look  downwards  upon  the  body,  and 
not  forward  upon  things  to  come.  All  things 
under  the  fun  are  mortal,  both  cities  and  empnes. 
And  the  time  will  come,  when  it  fhall  be  a queftion 
where  they  were,  and  perhaps,  whether  ever  they 
had  a being  or  no.  Some  will  be  deflro^ed  by 
war,  others  by  luxury,  fire,  inundation,  earth- 
quakes. Why  fhould  it  trouble  me  then  to  die, 
as  a fore-runner  of  univerfal  diffolution  ? A great 
mind  fubmits  itfelftoGod,and  luffers  willingly  what 
the  law  of  the  univerfe  will  otherwife  bring  to  pafs 
upon  neceffity.  That  good  old  man  Bafus,  though 
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with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  how  chcarFul  a mind 
does  he  bear?  He  lives  in  the  view  of  death,  and 
contemplates  his  own  end  with  lels  concern  of 
thought  or  countenance  than  he  would  do  ano- 
ther man’s. 

It  is  a hard  leffon,  and  we  are  a long  time  learn- 
ing it,  to  receive  our  death  without  trouble,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  cafe  of  Bafus.  In  other  deaths  there 
is  a mixture  of  hope  ; a difeafe  may  be  cured,  a 
fire  quenched,  a falling  houfe  either  propped  or 
avoided ; the  fca  may  fwallow  a man  and  throw 
him  up  again ; a pardon  may  interpofc  betwixt  the 
axe  and  the  body;  but  in  the  cafe  of  old  age, 
there  is  no  place  for  either  hope  or  interceffion. 
Let  us  live  in  our  bodies  therefore,  as  if  we  were 
only  to  lodge  in  them  this  night,  and  leave  them 
to-morrow.  It  is  the  frequent  thought  of  death 
that  mud  fortify  us  againft  the  neceftity  of  it. 
He  that  has  armed  himfelf  againft  poverty,  may 
perhaps  come  to  live  in  plenty : a man  may 
ltrengthen  himfelf  againft  pain,  and  yet  live  in  a 
ftate  of  health ; againft  the  lofs  of  friends,  and 
never  lofe  any;  but  he  tbat  fortifies  himfelf  againft 
the  fear  of  death,  fhall  molt  certainly  have  occafion 
to  employ  that  virtue.  It  is  the  care  of  a good 
and  wife  man  to  look  to  his  manners  and  adions. 
and  rather  how  well  he  lives,  than  how  long;  for 
to  die  fooner  or  later  is  not  the  bufinels,  but 
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to  die  well  or  ill ; for  death  brings  us  to  immor- 
tality. 

The  filver  tongue  of  age  now  pours  forth  a 
fweet  advice  and  admonition,  whilfb  the  wife  and 
pious  youth  adores  the  ancient  couple  who  have 
flood  the  fevereft  blafts  of  time,  weathered  every 
temped,  and  are  like  the  mouldering  pile,  awful 
though  in  ruin  : to  ufe  an  uncouth  phrafe,  he  muft 
be  indeed  a very  ruffian  w ho  does  not  love  and  ve- 
nerate the  aged. 


....  - — “ The  good  man 

“ Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay, 

“ While  refignation  gently  Hops  the  way; 

“ Sees  all  his  profpe&s  bright’ning  to  the  lad  ; 

“ His  heaven  commencing  ere  this  world  be  pad.” 

As  a reward  for  all  their  toil,  anxiety,  and 
trouble  in  this  life,  behold  the  aged  fire  and  his 
loved  mate  through  life,  point  to  yon  happy  fhore 
now  full  in  viewT,  where  all  is  halcyon  and  fwreet 
Elyfium ; where  anguifh,  and  adverfity,  and  mif- 
fortunes  never  dwell  : where  no  louring  fky, 
black  clouds,  and  thundering  ftorms  threaten  ruin 
over  our  heads;  where  no  rivers  in  repeated 
fhowers  weep,  nor  cutting  gales  blow  : but  one 
unbounded,  never-ccafing  fpring,  for  ever  blooms. 
And  fhall  we  quit  the  helm  of  fo  no  noble  a veflcl 
fo  near  port,  and  in  fight  of  fuch  a fhore?  1 hat 
bark  which  has  borne  calm  gales,  threatning 
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(urges  and  fcudding  Teas : no,  why  fhould  man  fall 
a moment  ere  his  time.  Let  him  draw  his  term  of 
life  out,  and  fpin  it  to  the  laft,  that  his  mortal  exit 
may  be,  indeed,  fans  teeth ,fanst  eyes,  fdns  tafte, 
fans  every  thing. 
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